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A Note  to  the  Reader 


Occupying  the  western  edge  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  Portu- 
gal was  the  best  situated  of  all  the  European  countries  to  send 
its  ships  south  and  west  into  the  Atlantic  and,  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  led  the  way  in  connecting 
Europe  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  forts  and  commercial  set- 
tlements the  Portuguese  built  on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  In- 
dian, and  Pacific  oceans  were  linked  by  cargo-carrying  ships 
that  transported  soldiers,  merchants,  and  missionaries  along 
routes  that  began  in  Lisbon  and  led  east  to  Nagasaki  and  west 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Joining  Europe  to  the  other  continents  by 
means  of  its  fleets,  Portugal  created  a framework  for  global  in- 
teraction that  endured  for  centuries. 

Organized  by  the  Arthur  M.  Sackler  Gallery  in  partner- 
ship with  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art,  the  exhibition 
Encompassing  the  Globe:  Portugal  and  the  World  in  the  16th  & 17th 


Centuries  examined  Portugal’s  voyages  of  exploration  to  Africa, 
Asia,  and  South  America  and  the  unique  empire  that  it  es- 
tablished— one  based  on  trade  rather  than  on  territory.  In 
keeping  with  the  vast  territory  covered  by  the  show,  the  exhi- 
bition catalogue  has  been  published  in  three  volumes.  The  first 
features  more  than  250  full-color  reproductions  of  paintings, 
sculptures,  manuscripts,  maps,  early  books,  and  many  other 
extraordinary  creations  from  museums  and  private  holdings 
around  the  world.  The  second  volume,  which  you  hold  in 
your  hands,  offers  detailed  descriptions  of  those  objects,  writ- 
ten by  experts  in  the  field.  With  scholarly  essays  focusing  on 
art  historical,  historical,  and  scientific  themes  that  influenced 
the  Portuguese  explorations,  the  third  volume  provides  a con- 
text for  the  artworks  and  the  exhibition  itself.  Like  the  exhi- 
bition, these  volumes  look  at  a new  world  in  formation. 

N B : A number  of  entries  in  this  volume  make  reference  to  essays  and  images  in  the  third  volume. 
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This  large  and  magnificent  codex  represents  the 
ultimate  realization  of  a long  process  of  recover- 
ing the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  ancients 
that  dated  back  to  the  humanist  culture  of  the 
second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  especially  in 
Florence,  and  to  its  most  important  protagonists, 
Francesco  Petrarch  and  Giovanni  Boccaccio, 

Paolo  Dagomari,  Coluccio  Salutati,  Leonardo 
Brum,  Niccolo  Niccoli,  and  Carlo  Marsuppini, 
among  others.  In  particular  it  is  the  result  of  more 
than  a century  of  research  intended  to  reconstruct 
as  faithfully  as  possible  the  Geographike  Uphegesis 
(Guide  to  Cartography)  of  the  Alexandrian  scien- 
tist Claudius  Ptolemy  (second  century  c.e.), 
which  was  translated  into  Latin  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  under  the  title  Cosmo- 
graphia,  later  Geographia.  The  map  shown  is  the 
first  of  thirty-nine  that  illustrate  the  manuscript, 
which  was  created  in  Florence  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  fifteenth  century  for  Camillo  Maria  Vitelli 
by  the  cartographer  Henricus  Martellus 
Germanus  in  collaboration  with  the  illuminators 
Gherardo  and  Monte  di  Giovanni,  and  the  copyist 
Niccolo  Mangona. 


Recent  research  by  Lorenz  Boninger  on  the 
German  community  that  was  active  in  Florence 
during  the  fifteenth  century  has  identified 
Henricus  Martellus  Germanus  as  Arrigo  di 
Federico  Martello,  the  "famulus”  or  servant  of  an 
important  Florentine  family,  the  Martelli.  Almost 
certainly  from  Nuremberg,  he  was  active  in 
Florence  at  least  as  early  as  1459  until  1496.  Both  a 
cartographer  and  the  translator  into  German  of 
the  Decameron  by  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  Martellus 
was  attached  to  Nicolaus  Germanus  (Niccolo 
Germano),  publisher  of  at  least  three  recensions 
of  Ptolemy’s  Geography,  whose  intellectual  legacy 
he  inherited. 

The  Latin  title  page  of  the  codex  describes  it 
as  containing  the  “Cosmography  of  Claudius 
Ptolemy  with  modern  tables  of  the  regions  with 
all  harbors  and  coasts,  already  known  [by  the 
ancients]  as  well  as  recently  discovered  by  the  king 
of  Portugal.”  It  identifies  Henricus  Martellus 
Germanus  as  the  author  of  the  thirty-nine  maps, 
which  follow  the  eight  books  of  the  Geography. 

The  codex  is  not  dated  but  must  be  earlier 
than  1492:  Roberto  Almagia,  one  of  its  first  and 
most  eminent  scholars,  drew  attention  to 
the  modern  chart  of  Spain  (folio  95r)  which  still 
features  the  “regnum  Granatae"  (kingdom  of 
Granada),  definitively  reconquered  by  the  Spanish 
kingdom  from  the  Arabs  in  1492.  The  codex  was 
certainly  completed  before  1496,  the  year  in 
which  Vitelli  died. 

In  1172  Ptolemy's  Almagest  had  been  translated 
from  Arabic  into  Latin  by  Gerardo  da  Cremona 
(1114-1187).  The  detailed  contents  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  unknown 
to  the  West  until  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  though  the  Arabs  had  known  it  since  at 
least  the  ninth  century.  In  1397,  when  Emanuele 
Crisolora,  a humanist  from  Constantinople  and 
diplomat  for  Emperor  John  II  Paleologus,  was 
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officially  called  to  Florence  by  Coluccio  Salutati 
to  teach  Greek,  he  brought  with  him  a set  of 
Greek  manuscripts,  among  which  was  a codex 
of  the  Geographike  Uphegesis  (Vatican  Library, 
Urbinate  gr.  82)  illustrated  with  twenty-seven 
maps:  twelve  for  Europe,  four  for  Africa,  and  ten 
for  Asia,  plus  a map  of  the  entire  inhabited  world 
( oikoumene ).  Between  1406  and  1409,  one  of  his 
pupils,  Iacopo  Angeli  from  Scarperia  (circa 
1360-circa  1410),  at  that  time  apostolic  secretary 
at  the  Holy  See,  translated  it  into  Latin  with 
the  title  Cosmographia.  Like  Angeli,  Cardinal 
Guillaume  Fillastre — who  was  among  the  book’s 
first  readers — understood  that  the  scientific  value 
of  the  Geographike  Uphegesis  lay  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  theoretical  chapters  of  his  work,  Ptolemy 
had  solved  the  problem  of  representing  graphi- 
cally the  known  world  and,  in  theory,  the  Earth 
as  a whole,  without  altering  their  shape  and 
proportion,  as  necessarily  happened  in  circular 
mappae  mundi  and  in  medieval  and  Renaissance 
non-mathematical  cartography  in  general. 

In  Book  1,  chapters  23  and  24,  and  Book  vii, 
chapter  6,  Ptolemy  demonstrated  how  to  con- 
struct maps  in  accordance  with  geometric 
procedures.  In  this  way  the  methodology  and 
practice  of  creating  cartographic  projections 
developed  in  Alexandria  in  the  second  century  of 
the  Christian  era  were  revived  in  Florence  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

This  planisphere  was  drawn  by  Martellus  in 
Ptolemy’s  second  projection,  as  shown  in  Book  1, 
chapter  24  of  the  Geography.  In  the  first  Ptolemaic 
projection,  meridians  are  straight  lines  and  paral- 
lels are  circle  arches:  in  the  second  projection,  par- 
allels and  meridians  are  curves,  which  recreate  the 
illusion  of  Earth’s  sphericity. 

Surrounded  by  twelve  winds,  represented  by 
human  heads,  Martellus’s  planisphere  is  drawn  in 
bright  but  harmonious  colors,  with  seas  of  lapis 
lazuli  blue,  mountains  in  various  shades  of  brown, 
a deeper  blue  outlining  rivers  and  lakes,  and  red, 
green  and  gold  marking  out  islands  and  the 
Peloponnesian  peninsula.  A frame  with  geometric 
decorations  surrounds  the  world  map,  which  is 
contained  within  a grid  with  the  parallels  of  "Ante 
Meroe,”  at  latitude  16  degrees  south,  and  of  Thule, 
at  63  degrees  north,  defined  by  a scale  graduated 
in  five-degree  sections.  Besides  the  prime 
meridian,  which  marks  the  western  limit  of  the 
planisphere  near  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
meridian  of  "Cattigara,”  which  marks  the  eastern 
extremity,  seven  climates  are  indicated,  with  the 
maximum  duration  of  day  and  night  at  summer 
solstice  recorded  for  each. 

Geographic  peculiarities  of  the  unmodified 
Ptolemaic  world  map  are  the  representation  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  as  closed,  similar  to  an 
enormous  lake;  the  lengthening  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin  by  more  than  15  degrees  of  longi- 
tude; the  presence  of  Taprobana  Island  in  the 
Indian  Ocean;  the  presence  of  the  "unknown  land” 
(terra  incognita ) which,  according  to  Ptolemy, 


together  with  the  inhabited  world  occupied  six 
sevenths  of  the  globe’s  surface — in  fact,  reducing 
the  oceans  to  landlocked  seas;  and  lastly  the 
presence  of  climatic  zones  that  were  uninhabit- 
able because  of  excessive  cold  (beyond  the  polar 
circles)  or  heat  (the  equatorial  zone). 

When  Martellus  drew  this  planispheric  map 
circa  1490,  the  Geography  was  already  available  in 
many  handwritten  codices  and  seven  printed 
editions.  The  first  edition,  printed  in  Vicenza  in 
1475,  was  without  maps,  whereas  the  subsequent 
six  editions  (Bologna  1477,  Rome  1478,  Florence 
1482,  Ulm  1482  and  i486,  and  Rome  1490)  were 
accompanied  by  twenty-seven  Ptolemaic  maps, 
to  which  a variable  number  of  modern  maps  were 
added  in  the  last  four  editions.  In  all  these,  the 
Ptolemaic  world  view  underwent  very  few 
changes  in  comparison  to  the  Greek  model  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Francesco  da  Lapacino  and 
Domenico  Buoninsegni  circa  1415,  about  seven 
years  after  Iacopo  Angeli  finished  the  translation 
of  the  Geography's  eight  books.  The  only  signi- 
ficant change  was  the  one  made  circa  1460  by 
Niccolo  Germano  who,  in  his  second  recension 
of  the  Geography,  following  the  suggestions  of 
one  Claudius  Clavus  ("a  native  of  the  land 
of  the  Cimbres,”  or  Denmark),  represented  the 
lands  and  seas  to  the  north  of  Thule,  as  seen 
in  Martellus’s  map. 

On  the  back  of  the  sheet  (folio  88r)  there  is  a 
short  introduction  to  the  planisphere,  a nearly 
literal  transcription  of  chapter  II  of  the  Historia 
rerum  uhique gestarum  locorumque  descriptio  (History 
of  world  events  and  description  of  places)  by  Pope 
Pius  II  (Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  1405-1464). 

This  is  a very  significant  addition.  Before  begin- 
ning the  description  of  Europe  and  Asia,  Pius 
defines  the  cosmographic  structure  of  the  Earth. 
In  contrast  to  the  Ptolemaic  vision  (and  to  what  is 
represented  in  the  planisphere)  Pius  II  asserts 
that  Earth  is  completely  inhabited  and  inhabitable 
in  every  part;  moreover  that  the  ocean  completely 
surrounds  it.  He  is  certain  that  Africa  is  circum- 
navigable,  quoting  the  ancient  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginian  Hanno  in  the  fifth  century  b.c.e. 
and  of  Eudoxus,  and  other  classical  sources,  thus 
implying  that  the  Indian  Ocean  is  not  closed  in  a 
kind  of  enormous  basin,  as  thought  by  Ptolemy 
and  represented  by  Martellus,  but  connected  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  map  labeled  "Oceanus 
Occidentalis."  Though  Martellus  chose  to  draw 
the  classic  Ptolemaic  world  view,  thus  reproducing 
the  imago  mundi  of  the  second  century  c.e,,  the 
introduction  of  Pius  II’s  text  is  actually  a foretaste 
of  the  transformation  and  the  widening  of  the 
planisphere  in  his  later  cosmographic  codices,  for 
instance,  the  planisphere  in  British  Library’s  Insu- 
larium  Illustratum  (p-2). 

Cartographers  like  Nicolaus  Germanus, 
Henricus  Germanus  Martellus,  and  many 
others  who  followed,  including  Bernardo  Silvano 
from  Eboli  (active  in  Padua  and  Venice  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century),  Martin 


Waldseemuller  (circa  1470-1522),  Sebastian 
Munster  (1488-1552),  Jacopo  Gastaldi  (beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century-after  1565),  Gerard 
Mercator  (1512-1594),  and  Abraham  Ortelius 
(1527-1598),  tacitly  corrected  inaccuracies  and 
mistakes  that  became  more  evident  thanks  to 
concrete  experimentation.  And  yet,  even  though 
they  were  aware  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
European  regions,  and  Asia  Minor  did  not  have 
the  cartographic  shape  that  Ptolemy  gave  them 
and  that  the  Portuguese  discoveries  had  revealed 
that  Africa  was  circumnavigable  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  an  open  sea,  Renaissance  cosmographers 
continued  to  reproduce  the  ancient  Ptolemaic 
maps  as  testimony  to  Hellenistic  culture,  which 
was  considered  the  most  advanced  in  the  history 
of  civilization.  In  addition,  the  modern  cartogra- 
phers did  not  yet  have  a means  for  creating  an 
overall  representation  of  Earth  with  the  same 
degree  of  coherence  and  systematic  nature 
of  the  ancient  Ptolemaic  method.  In  spite  of  its 
evident  inadequacies,  Ptolemaic  cartography  was 
the  only  valid  system  for  representing  the  entire 
known  world. 

Marica  Milanesi,  Patrick  Gautier  Dalche,  and 
Sebastiano  Gentile  have  showed  that  Renaissance 
cosmographers  adapted  the  Ptolemaic  system  to  a 
world  that  grew  and  changed  with  the  process  of 
European  expansion,  becoming  filled  with  partic- 
ulars and  real  measurements.  The  new  geography 
was  set  beside  the  Ptolemaic  world,  distinguishing 
its  truths  and  its  unreliability,  encompassing  it  in 
a wider  tradition,  interpreting  it  by  the  light  of 
the  knowledge  arising  from  travels  beyond  the 
ancient  world  as  well  as  from  the  literary  rediscov- 
eries (Pomponius  Mela,  Ptolemy,  Strabo)  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  There  was  no 
epistemological  revolution  in  cosmography  in  the 
early  modern  period,  but  instead  a slow  and 
meticulous  process  of  change  and  remodeling,  the 
final  result  of  which  can  be  historically  and  sym- 
bolically fixed  in  1578,  the  year  in  which  Gerard 
Mercator  published  in  Antwerp  a faithful  repro- 
duction of  twenty-seven  maps  from  Ptolemy’s 
Geography,  without  any  text,  presenting  them 
clearly  and  for  the  first  time  as  works  belonging  to 
the  history  of  cartography. 

Martellus’s  thirty- nine  maps  allow  us  to 
appreciate  this  slow  process  of  discussion  and 
revision  and  to  comprehend  the  extraordinary 
expressive  richness  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
interdependence  of  Renaissance  cartographic 
languages.  Martellus  combines  mathematical 
cartography  with  the  graphical  forms  of  nautical 
and  insular  cartography.  The  modern  map  of 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Cyprus  (folio  113V), 
that  of  Crete  and  Heraklion  (folios  I22v-i23r), 
and  the  last  map  in  the  codex,  the  nautical  map 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  of  northwestern 
Africa  (folios  I58v-I59r),  testify  to  the  extraordi- 
nary synthesizing  power  of  Renaissance  cosmo- 
graphic languages. 
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World  map,  in  ‘Insularium  illustratum  . . 

Henricus  Martellus  Cermanus 

(Arrigo  di  Federico  M artello;  active  1459-96) 

Florence,  1490-96  (miniature),  before  1496 
(manuscript) 

Ink  and  color  on  vellum 
30  x 47  cm 

British  Library,  London , ms.  Add.  15760,  ff.  68v-6gr 
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The  insular  maps  of  Henricus  Martellus 
Germanus  made  circa  1490  consolidate  and  at 
the  same  time  expand  the  geographic  and  carto- 
graphic limits  of  the  prototype  of  all  books  of 
insular  cartography,  the  Liber  insularum  archipelagi 
(Book  of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago)  by  the 
Florentine  humanist  priest  Cristoforo  Buondel- 
monti  (circa  1390-circa  1460).  Buondelmonti 
likely  studied  in  the  school  of  Guarino  Guarini 
and  was  attached  to  the  humanistic  circle  of 
Niccolo  Niccoli,  with  whom  he  shared  an  interest 
in  geography,  and  in  1414  he  went  to  Rhodes  to 
rediscover  the  traces  of  ancient  Greek  civilization. 
For  over  sixteen  years,  he  traveled  among  all  the 
islands,  towns,  and  monasteries  of  the  Aegean 
Sea,  to  Crete,  and  to  Cyprus,  the  Hellespont,  and 
Constantinople.  The  result  was  two  historical- 
geographical  works,  the  Descriptio  insulae  Cretae 
(Description  of  the  island  of  Crete),  sent  in  1417 
to  Niccolo  Niccoli  in  Florence,  and  the  Liber  insu- 
larum archipelagi,  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Giordano 
Orsini  in  1420.  The  Liber  insularum  had  four  revi- 
sions: the  first  one  is  lost  and  the  definitive 


version  was  edited  in  Constantinople  in  1430. 
This  work,  which  was  immediately  popular 
(several  handwritten  copies  remain  in  European 
and  American  libraries),  founded  the  genre  of 
insular  cartography,  one  of  the  most  significant 
Renaissance  languages  for  representing  space. 

It  merged  the  graphical  syntax  of  nautical  cartog- 
raphy and  historical  descriptive  chorography 
with  the  literary  historical  language  of  the  itiner- 
aria  (descriptions  ol  fictional  and  real  journeys) 
and  travel  writing.  The  Liber  insularum  archipelagi 
covers  seventy-nine  islands  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
each  given  a written  description  and  a map, 
generally  arranged  on  the  left-  and  right-hand 
pages  of  an  opening,  or  on  the  recto  and  verso  of 
the  same  folio  with  the  disposition  of  map  and 
text  alternating. 

Martellus  followed  this  formula  and  included 
both  the  islands  described  by  Ptolemy  and  those 
in  the  works  of  modern  authors,  such  as  the 
Historia  rerum  ubique  gestarum  by  Pope  Pius  II.  On 
his  maps  the  coastlines  are  derived  from  marine 
charts,  and  have  a very  detailed  representation  of 
the  interior;  they  often  include  a windrose,  but 
have  no  scale.  The  insular  maps  are  accompanied 
by  a graduated  planisphere  of  the  entire  world  as 
known  at  the  time  that  radically  modifies  the 
world  maps  in  Martellus’s  version  of  Ptolemy's 
Geography  (p-i),  updating  them  according  to  the 
Portuguese  discoveries  along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  The  fundamental  characteristic  of  this 
planisphere  in  comparison  to  the  ancient  Ptole- 
maic world  map  is  its  widening  up  to  220  degrees 
of  longitude,  the  enlargement  of  over  40  degrees 
to  the  east  depending  most  of  all  on  Marco  Polo. 
In  addition,  it  represents  the  African  coast  as  far 
south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  demonstrating 
Africa’s  circumnavigability  and  the  opening  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Martellus  included  the  travels  of  Diogo  Cao 
along  the  African  coast  to  the  Congo  River 
(1482-83  and  1485-86)  and  of  Bartolomeu  Dias 
(1487-88)  up  to  Cabo  das  Tormentas,  called  Cabo 
da  Boa  Esperamja  after  Dias’s  return  to  Lisbon 
and  recorded  on  this  planisphere  as  “cavo  de  esper- 
anza”  (Cape  of  Hope).  Two  of  the  painted  scrolls 
on  the  map  refer  to  these  Portuguese  explo- 
rations. The  first,  located  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
(the  so-called  Portuguese  mare  clausum),  reads, 
"Hec  est  uera  forma  moderna  / affrice  secundum 
descriptionem  / Portugalensium  inter  mare  / 
Mediterraneum  et  occeanum  / meriodonalem” 
(This  is  the  real  shape  of  Africa,  according  to  the 
navigations  of  the  Portuguese,  between  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  southern  ocean).  The 
second  one,  located  below  it,  narrates  the  course 
of  Diogo  Cao’s  fleet  in  1485-86:  "Ad  humc  usquem 
montem  qui  vocatur  Niger  / peruenit  classis 
[Johanni]  secundi  regis  portugalie  cui  / classis 
perfectsus  erat  Diegus  Canus  qui  in  memo  / riam 
rei  erexit  columnam  marmoream  cum  / crucis 
insigne  et  ultra  processit  usquem  ad  / terram 
Pardam  que  dista  ab  monte  nigro  / Mille  miliaria 
et  hie  moritur"  (Up  to  this  mountain  called  Niger 
came  the  fleet  of  [Joao]  second  king  of  Portugal, 
whose  commander  was  Diogo  Canus  [Diogo 
Cao],  who  erected  a marble  column  in  memory  of 
the  king,  with  a large  cross  and  then  he  went  on 
up  to  Parda  land  which  is  about  one  thousand 
miles  from  mount  Niger  and  here  he  died).  The 
marble  column  with  the  cross  can  clearly  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  map,  on  the  African  coast  near 
"monte  negro.”  Martellus’s  drawing  resembles  the 
coat  of  arms  given  by  King  Joao  II  to  Diogo  Cao. 
“Serra  Pardam”  and  "Terra  Pardam"  (Grey  Forest 
and  Grey  Land)  are  labeled  three  times. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  world  map,  Martel- 
lus keeps  the  Ptolemaic  cartographic  forms  but 
replaces  the  toponyms  of  the  Geography  with  those 
from  the  Livre  des  merveilles  (Book  of  wonders)  by 
Marco  Polo.  "Cahaio,’”‘Quinsai,”"Provincia 
Mangi,”  "Provincia  Ciamba,”  and  "Hie  dominat 
Cham  Maior  Tartarorum  imperator”  (the  Great 
Khan,  emperor  of  Tatars,  reigns  here)  clearly 
come  from  Polo. 

The  text  of  the  two  scrolls  and  the  African 
and  Asian  toponyms  are  testimony  not  only  to  the 
updating  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  by  Martellus  but 
also  to  the  great  interest  in  the  Portuguese  discov- 
eries, and  the  diffusion  of  cosmographic  knowl- 
edge, that  existed  in  the  most  important  Italian 
cities.  The  main  agents  of  the  extraordinarily 
quick  circulation  of  knowledge  between  Lisbon 
and  Italy  were  the  merchants  who  for  three 
hundred  years  had  been  working  the  routes 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Flanders, 
passing  through  Lagos  and  Lisbon. 

Five  copies  of  the  Insularium  illustratum  survive. 
This  planisphere  belongs  to  the  copy  in  London: 
the  others  are  in  Leiden  (Bibliothek  der  Rijksuni- 
versiteit,  Ms.  Vossianus  lat.  Fol.  23),  Chantilly 
(Musee  Conde,  Ms.  698-0483),  Minneapolis 
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(University  of  Minnesota,  James  Ford  Bell  Library, 
Bell  i475fMa,  without  the  planisphere),  and 
Florence  (Biblioteca  Medicea  Laurenziana,  Plut. 
xxix  25),  the  latter  considered  to  be  Martellus’s 
working  copy  and  the  basis  for  the  other  codices. 
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World  map 

Francesco  Rosselli  (ca.  1445-b efore  1527) 

Florence  or  Venice,  ca.  15 08 
Fland-colored  engraving  on  paper 
15  x 29.5  cm 

National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  London, 

G20l.'l/53  A&B 
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Francesco  Rosselli  (circa  1445-after  1513,  before 
1527)  was  an  illuminator,  engraver,  printer,  and 
cosmographer.  Celebrated  by  the  Venetian  histo- 
rian Marino  Sanudo  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  influential  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he 
played  a leading  role  in  the  engraving,  printing, 
and  sale  of  maps  in  Florence  and  Venice  during 
the  Renaissance. 

The  most  complete  collection  of  Rosselli's 
cartographic  works  is  in  Florence  (Biblioteca 
Nazionale  Centrale,  Carte  Rosselli,  Landau 
Finaly).  Analysis  of  this  corpus  and  of  an  inven- 
tory of  the  works  owned  by  Rosselli’s  workshop, 


compiled  by  the  Magistratura  dei  pupilli  (a  Floren- 
tine court  that  dealt  with  inheritance)  and  dated 
1527,  when  his  son  Alessandro  died,  reveals  that 
Rosselli's  production  employed  all  the  known 
means  for  representing  space  as  well  as  the 
various  cartographic  protocols  of  that  period: 
planispheres,  nautical  charts,  regional  maps,  and 
views.  This  clearly  indicates  that  Ptolemaic  and 
nautical  cartography  were  perceived  as  equal,  if 
not  complementary. 

Rosselli  is  also,  with  Henricus  Martellus 
Germanus  (p-i,  P-2),  one  of  the  more  relevant 
figures  in  the  diffusion  of  cosmographic  knowl- 
edge in  the  major  Italian  cities  in  the  years  just 
before  Christopher  Columbus's  first  voyage  and 
up  to  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  twenty-year  period  between  1490  and  1510 
saw  a dramatic  widening  of  the  known  inhabited 
world:  among  others,  the  travels  of  Diogo  Cao, 
Bartolomeu  Dias,  Vasco  da  Gama,  Pedro  Alvares 
Cabral,  Gaspar  and  Miguel  Corte-Real,  Amerigo 
Vespucci  (for  the  Portuguese);  of  Christopher 
Columbus  and  Vespucci  (for  the  Spanish);  and 
of  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot  (for  the  English) 
shifted  hyperbolically  the  borders  of  the  imago 
mundi.  Between  the  Iberian  coasts  and  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  classical  world  view,  the  “Cathaio" 
(China)  and  the“Cipangu”  (Japan)  of  Marco  Polo 
and  the  “Cattigara”  of  Ptolemy,  vast  insular  and 
continental  spaces  were  rapidly  taking  shape. 

This  map,  which  was  engraved  with  a burin 
on  a copper  plate,  printed,  and  sumptuously  illu- 
minated, is  signed  "F.  Rosello  Florentino  fecit”  and 
dated  1508.  Only  two  other  copies  exist;  one  in  a 
private  collection  in  the  United  States  and  the 
other,  which  is  lightly  colored  but  not  illuminated, 


in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  in  Florence.  In  spite  of 
its  small  size,  Rosselli's  planisphere  is  a work  of 
the  greatest  importance:  it  is  the  first  map  to  show 
the  entire  surface  of  the  terrestrial  globe  under  a 
cartographic  grid  that  encompasses  all  360 
degrees  of  longitude  and  180  degrees  of  latitude. 
Moreover,  Rosselli  was  the  first  cartographer  to 
use  an  oval  shape  for  the  cartographic  grid  (com- 
parable to  a kind  of  oval  projection),  which  was 
later  used  by  the  greatest  cartographers  of  the  six- 
teenth century  (Giambattista  Agnese,  Benedetto 
Bordone,  Abraham  Ortelius,  Jacopo  Gastaldi, 
and  Sebastian  Munster).  The  map  takes  into 
account  Columbus's  fourth  voyage  in  1502,  includ- 
ing the  Columbian  toponyms  on  the  Asian  coast. 
At  the  same  time,  it  follows  the  cosmographic 
hypotheses  of  Amerigo  Vespucci — in  particular 
those  reported  in  the  Mundus  novus  (New  world), 
perhaps  written  in  the  first  months  of  1503,  trans- 
lated into  Latin  and  published  in  1504  in 
Augsburg;  and  the  Letter  to  Soderini,  written  by 
Vespucci  or  someone  else  near  to  him  between 
1503  and  1504,  translated  into  Latin  and  published 
in  1507 — in  drawing  the  Terra  Santa  Crucis  or 
Mundus  Nouns  (Land  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  New 
World)  as  a new  continent,  separated  from  the 
classical  “known  world.”  For  the  first  time  an 
austral  continent  (not  to  be  confused  with  "Antar- 
ticus,”  which  here  refers  to  the  antarctic  circle,  not 
to  the  continent)  appears  south  of  Africa.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere,  Rosselli  records  the  travels 
of  John  Cabot  in  1497  by  showing  Newfoundland, 
and  Asia  has  been  lengthened  out  of  all  propor- 
tion, extending  330  degrees,  almost  the  entire  ter- 
restrial surface,  and  is  twice  the  size  it  assumes  in 
the  classical  Ptolemaic  world  view. 
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Rosselli's  planisphere  gathers  all  classical  and 
modern  cosmographic  knowledge  and  hypotheses 
in  an  extraordinary  synthesis.  It  is  an  exceptional 
example  of  scientific  imagination,  which  can 
be  compared  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci  s “anatomical 
atlas,”  made  around  the  same  period,  which 
attempted  to  represent  the  entire  human  body 
using  the  symbolic  form  of  the  Ptolemaic  geo- 
graphical coordinates. 
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World  map,  known  as  the  ‘Cantino  Planisphere’ 

Portugal,  ca.  1502 

Ink  and  color  on  three  vellum  leaves,  joined 
105  x 220  cm 

Biblioteca  Estense  e Universitaria,  Modena,  c.g.a.  2, 
ms.  xvi  century 
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During  the  year  1502,  a new  cartographic  image 
of  the  Earth  was  conceived  and  produced  in 
Lisbon,  revealing  a world  previously  known  only 
by  those  in  powerful  circles  in  the  Iberian  penin- 
sula. The  map,  now  called  the  "Cantino  Plani- 
sphere,” was  commissioned  by  Alberto  Cantino, 
the  "business  manager"  of  Ercole  d’Este,  duke  of 
Ferrara.  Whether  or  not  he  was  engaged  in  espi- 
onage, Cantino  faithfully  completed  his  mission 
in  Lisbon:  when  the  duke  contemplated  the 
finished  map  in  November  1502,  he  saw  before 
him  all  the  available  information  to  have  emerged 
from  assorted  voyages  by  Iberian  explorers,  as  well 
as  those  places  that  remained  to  be  discovered. 
The  map  was  a luxury  item  for  the  princes  collec- 
tion, but  perhaps  more  important,  the  precision 
with  which  places  were  located  and  their  corre- 
sponding riches  described  transformed  the  plani- 
sphere into  an  encyclopedia  of  strategic  geopoliti- 
cal and  commercial  facts. 

The  Cantino  Planisphere  is  quite  likely  a 
high-end  copy  of  the  "master-charts"  existing  in 
the  archive  and  cartographic  office  of  the 
Armazem  da  Guine  e da  India  (at  first  a warehouse 
in  which  goods  from  Guinea  and  India  were 
stored,  but  later  an  organization  with  multiple 
responsibilities — see  P-6),  in  the  Palacio  Real 
da  Ribeira  in  Lisbon.  Here  the  rutters  (books  of 
sailing  instructions)  and  nautical  master  maps — 
both  ancient  and  recent — relating  to  overseas 
voyages  were  kept.  All  incoming  information  was 
written  on  the  master  charts,  which  were  used 
to  prepare  maps  for  new  trips  or  to  inform  deci- 
sions regarding  the  administration  of  territories 
under  Portuguese  jurisdiction.  Cantino’s  map  was 
designed  and  illuminated  by  one  (or  more)  of  the 
cartographers  and  miniature  painters  affiliated 
with  the  Armazem.  Nationalist  historiography 
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has  declared  the  anonymous  author  of  the  work 
a traitor  for  having  sold  the  map  to  an  Italian 
spy;  it  would  be  still  worse  to  identify  him  among 
the  famous  Portuguese  cartographers  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  creation  of  the  Cantino  Planisphere  was 
rooted  in  the  geopolitical  situation  that  had  been 
developing  in  Portugal  since  the  mid-fifteenth 
century,  in  the  context  of  maritime  discoveries  in 
the  Atlantic.  With  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Joao  II  in  1481,  Lisbon  had  become  the  seat  of  a 
vast  and  organized  project  of  maritime  explo- 
ration, carried  out  along  the  African  coasts,  with 
the  objective  of  reaching  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
southern  Asia.  With  shipping  and  the  slave  trade 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  controlled  from  the  fortress 
at  Elmina  (established  in  1482),  more  reliable 
information  about  the  African  continent  and 
routes  to  the  East  emerged  from  the  voyages  of 
Diogo  Cao  to  the  mouth  of  the  Zaire  River  and 
even  further  southward  (1484),  as  well  as  from  the 
travels  of  Pero  da  Covilha  and  Afonso  de  Paiva  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Egypt,  in  the  direction 
of  Ethiopia.  In  1488  the  connection  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  was  officially 
established  by  Bartolomeu  Dias,  confirming 
reports  that  had  first  been  expressed  on  the  world 
map  commissioned  by  Afonso  V of  Portugal  from 
Fra  Mauro  circa  1450.  In  Lisbon,  the  increase  in 
commerce  in  exotic  products  brought  with  it  an 
influx  of  sailors,  merchants,  mercenaries,  and 
spies.  Columbus  and  Juan  de  La  Cosa,  two  of  the 
biggest  names  affiliated  with  the  Spanish  strategy 
of  reaching  the  east  by  sailing  west,  were  both  in 
Lisbon  in  1488. 

A unified  Spain  asserted  itself  on  various 
fronts  in  1492:  internally,  with  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  the  last  Arab  kingdom  in  the  Iberian 
peninsula;  internationally,  with  the  election  of 
Rodrigo  Borgia  as  Pope  Alexander  VI;  and  in  the 
arena  of  geographic  discoveries,  with  the  backing 
of  Colombus’s  voyage  to  the  Asian  continent. 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Atlantic  was  at  the  time  the 
subject  of  a passionate  dispute  between  the  Por- 
tuguese and  the  Spanish.  In  1494,  the  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas  established  a referential  meridian  as  a 
boundary  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  thus 


dividing  the  earth  into  two  hemispheres — one 
under  Portuguese  influence,  to  the  east,  the  other 
under  Spanish  influence,  to  the  west.  The  location 
of  the  meridian  and  the  anti-meridian  was  neither 
certain  nor  peaceful. 

In  1497  Vasco  da  Gama  left  for  India  and  the 
following  year  Columbus  began  his  third  voyage 
to  the  west,  exploring  the  islands  and  coasts  of 
what  he  assumed  was  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  the 
English  explored  the  northernmost  Atlantic, 
with  the  voyage  of  John  Cabot  to  Newfoundland, 
where  Portuguese  sailors  (the  Corte-Real 
brothers)  had  arrived  in  1501-2.  Following  the 
Spanish  explorations  of  Alonso  de  Hojeda  and 
Martin  Alonso  Pinzon,  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
South  America,  with  the  voyages  of  Pedro  Alvares 
Cabral,  in  1500,  and  of  Gonfalo  Coelho,  in  1501-2. 
In  September  1502,  Diogo  Dias  returned  from  his 
expedition  into  the  Red  Sea,  while  Joao  de  Nova 
brought  news  of  the  South  Atlantic  islands  of 
St.  Helena  and  Ascensao  (Ascension).  These  were 
the  final  pieces  of  information  included  in  the 
Cantino  Planisphere. 

The  large  map  is  drawn  on  three  sheets  of 
vellum.  Reflecting  the  discoveries  described  above, 
it  represents  the  known  world  irom  the  islands 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  American  continent  to 
the  Far  East,  showing  257  degrees  of  longitude  in 
total,  set  within  two  systems  of  wind  roses 
centered  upon  the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  sub- 
continent. Although  it  does  not  show  a latitude 
scale,  six  "trunks  ol  leagues"  (or  league  scales)  are 
spread  across  the  map.  The  equator,  the  tropics 
and  the  arctic  circle  are  also  shown.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  calculate  an  approximate  average  scale 
of  1:12,820,000,  recalling  the  ratio  of  17.5  leagues 
per  degree  of  arc  that  was  used  by  Portuguese 
cartographers.  There  are,  of  course,  distortions, 
amplifications,  and  reductions  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  world,  either  compared  to  each 
other  or  to  a modern  planisphere. 

The  relationship  between  the  numerous  geo- 
graphical features,  physical  and  human,  shown  on 
the  map  and  written  sources  has  not  yet  been 
clearly  established.  The  classic  Ptolemaic  figures 
were  the  basis  for  the  most  distant  or  least-known 
areas  (for  example,  the  Persian  Gulf),  while  the 
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influence  of  traditional  Mediterranean  portolan 
maps  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  evident  in  the 
depiction  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  Portu- 
guese maps  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century — such  as  those  of  Pedro 
Reinel  (circa  1483)  and  Jorge  de  Aguiar  (1492) — 
were  the  sources  for  Western  Europe,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  entire  western  African  coast. 

This  explains  the  new  and  remarkably 
accurate  image  of  Africa,  in  the  center  of  the  map 
with  a north-south  orientation,  as  well  as  the 
precision  with  which  places  are  located,  such  as 
the  island  of  Sao  Tome  on  the  line  of  the  equator, 
or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  "Cantino's  Africa" 
would  be  reproduced  on  other  famous  contempo- 
rary planispheres  (such  as  those  of  Maggiolo, 
Caverio,  and  Pesaro),  remaining  almost  unaltered 
for  nearly  half  a century. 

The  innovative  depiction  of  Southwest  Asia 
can  be  explained  by  the  mapmakers’  access  to 
Arabic,  Hindu,  and  Malayan  naval  know-how  and 
cartographic  sources,  made  possible  by  the  scien- 
tific exchange  established  by  the  Portuguese,  who 
were  at  this  point  confined  to  the  western  coast  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent.  Errors  in  dimension  or 
location  can  be  attributed  to  incorrect  interpreta- 
tions of  or  conversions  from  the  eastern  charts 
and  measurements.  Subsequent  Portuguese  carto- 
graphic treatment  of  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
only  gradually  reflect  first-hand  knowledge;  the 
Cantino  Planisphere  primarily  depicts  the 
unknown. 

The  same  occurs  in  the  Western  Atlantic, 
where  the  Portuguese  cartographers  attempted  to 
develop  the  hypothetical  new  continent  beyond 
that  shown  in  the  planisphere  of  Juan  de  La  Cosa 
(circa  1500).  (Amerigo  Vespucci  would  speak  of 
the  New  World  some  months  after  Duke  Ercole 
received  his  map.)  They  divided  the  ocean  by 
drawing  the  Meridian  of  Tordesillas,  which  is 
labeled  “Este  he  o marco  dantre  Castella,  e Portu- 
gall”  (This  is  the  demarcation  line  between 
Castile  and  Portugal).  To  the  east  can  be  found 
both  Greenland  and  Newfoundland,  bearing  Por- 
tuguese flags  and  with  no  mention  of  the  English 
expeditions,  as  well  as  an  extensive  Terra  de  Vera 
Cruz  (Land  of  the  True  Cross),  covered  with 
forests  populated  by  exotic  birds.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  “Antilles  of  the  King  of  Castile,” 
minutely  drawn  beyond  the  boundary  meridian, 
everything  else  is  still  vague  and  approximate.  The 
outline  of  the  Brazilian  coast  would  be  corrected 
later  with  the  addition  of  a small  piece  of  vellum 
to  the  original  base  sheet. 

Beyond  its  geographic  novelty  (as  seen  in  the 
location  and  density  of  the  toponymic  descrip- 
tions, and  the  important  economic  and  social 
information  contained  in  the  inscribed  legends), 
the  Cantino  Planisphere  also  stands  out  for  the 
beauty  and  richness  of  its  iconography.  Neverthe- 
less its  survival  in  Italy  over  the  course  of  five 
centuries  has  been  marked  by  difficulty.  Between 
1502  and  1592  it  remained  in  Ferrara,  being  taken 


afterwards  to  the  ducal  palace  in  Modena  by  order 
of  Clement  VIII.  In  1859  it  disappeared  from 
there,  to  be  recovered  by  the  Biblioteca  Estense  de 
Modena  in  1868:  at  the  time  of  its  recovery,  it  was 
serving  as  decoration  in  one  of  the  city's  butcher's 
shops.  Five  hundred  years  after  its  departure 
with  Cantino,  the  planisphere  returned  briefly  to 
Lisbon  for  an  exhibition  (Lisbon  2001). 
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Terrestrial  globe, 

one  of  a pair  known  as  the  ‘Brixen  Globes’ 

Attributed  to  Johannes  Schoner  (1477-/547) 

Germany,  ca.  1522 

Paint  on  wood  (globe);  brass  (stand) 

36.8  cm  (diam.) 

Paul  Mellon  Collection,  Yale  Center  for  British  Art, 
New  Haven,  l. 1999-3. 2a 
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Johannes  Schoner  (1477-1547)  was  a mathemati- 
cian, astronomer,  and  cartographer,  a builder  and 
theorist  of  the  preparation  and  use  of  terrestrial 
and  celestial  globes,  and  a publisher  and  printer. 

In  1494  he  entered  the  faculty  of  theology  in 
Erfurt,  the  main  town  of  Thuringia,  in  central 
Germany,  but  did  not  complete  his  studies. 
Instead  he  dedicated  himself  to  the  study  of 
astronomy  in  Nuremberg,  guided  by  the  German 
patrician  Bernhard  Walther  (1430-1504),  who 
was  among  the  first  to  theorize  about  and  practice 
astronomical  observation  as  an  activity  with 
specific  professional  procedures  (Walther  was 
perhaps  the  first  astronomer  to  use  a clock  to 
record  the  times  of  observations,  starting  in  1484.) 
In  1517  Schoner  was  ordained  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  he  converted  to  Lutheranism  in  1527. 
He  lived  and  worked  in  Bamberg  until  1525,  pro- 
tected by  Johann  Seyler,  who  financed  his  publish- 
ing and  research  for  almost  twenty  years.  In  1515 
he  prepared  and  published  in  Nuremberg  the  first 
of  a series  of  printed  celestial  and  terrestrial 
globes,  together  with  a work  titled  Luculentissima 
quaedam  terra  totius  descriptio  (The  most  splendid 
description  of  the  whole  Earth),  dedicated  to  the 
bishop  of  Bamberg,  Georg  Schenk  von  Limberg. 
The  Sohdi  et  sphaerici  corporis  sive  globi  astronomic i 
canones  mum  et  expeditam  praxim  ejusdem  expri- 
mentes  (On  the  rules  for  using  a solid  spherical 
body  or  the  celestial  globe,  and  the  correct  and 
quickest  procedure  for  using  them)  followed  two 
years  later,  and  a second,  hand-painted  wooden 
globe  in  1520.  This  globe,  now  conserved  in  the 
Germanisches  Nationalmuseum  in  Nuremberg, 
was  first  exhibited  in  the  city  hall,  where  it 
replaced  the  famous  Erdapfel  (Earthapple),  a globe 
illuminated  in  1492  by  George  Glockenthon  and 


based  on  a planisphere  by  a famous  German 
merchant,  Martin  Behaim  (1459-1507),  who  had 
lived  for  many  years  in  Portugal. 

This  globe  is  pair  to  a celestial  globe  that  bears 
the  inscription  “This  globe  of  the  constellations 
was  made  by  order  of  Nicholas  Leopold  of  Inns- 
bruck canon  of  Brixen  in  honor  of  the  most 
Reverend  and  Illustrious  Prince  and  Lord  Sebast- 
ian Sperantius,  the  most  eminent  Bishop  of 
Brixen:  presented  a.d,  1522,"  Its  great  similarity, 
both  in  geographic  content  and  artistic  methods, 
to  the  globe  drawn  and  signed  by  Johann  Schoner 
in  1520  has  persuaded  various  authors  to  attribute 
the  “Brixen  Globes"  to  Schoner. 

If  the  Erdapfel  by  Behaim  and  the  planispheres 
of  the  Insularium  illustratum  by  Henricus  Martellus 
Germanus  (p-2)  represent  the  imago  mundi  that 
preceded  the  travels  of  Columbus  in  1492,  this 
globe  is  based  on  the  erudite  cosmographic  syn- 
thesis elaborated  by  Martin  Waldseemuller  (circa 
1470-1522)  and  Matthias  Ringman  (1482-1511) 
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between  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  and 
the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  the 
Collegium  vosagense  (Gymnasium  of  the  Vosges), 
founded  by  canon  Gaultier  Lud  at  St.-Die- 
des-Vosges,  Lorraine. 

The  main  source  of  the  cosmographic 
structure  of  the  1520  and  the  1522  globes  is 
actually  the  famous  map  titled  "Universalis  Cos- 
mographia  Secundum  Ptholomaei  Traditionem  et 
Americi  Vespucii  Alioru[m]que  Lustrationes,” 
drawn  and  printed  in  St.-Die-des-Vosges  by 
Waldseemiiller  and  Ringman  to  accompany  the 
Cosmograpkiae  Introductio,  cum  quibus  dam  geometriae 
ac  astronomiae  principiis  ad  earn  rem  necessariis. 
Insuper  quatuor  Americi  Vespucci  nauigationes,  pub- 
lished by  Lud  in  May  1507.  This  is  the  work  in 
which  the  name  "america"  appears  for  the  first 
time,  as  a tribute  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  to  indicate 
the  immense  new  terrestrial  spaces  in  the  "Mare 
Oceano”  (Ocean  Sea).  In  the  appendix,  the  Latin 
translation  of  Vespucci's  Letter  to  Soderini  was  pub- 
lished, which  spread  internationally  Vespucci's 
work,  (real  and  imaginary)  travels,  and  cosmo- 
graphic hypotheses  and  led  to  his  crowning  as  a 
"second  Ptolemy”  (as  clearly  appears  in  the  title 
of  the  1507  map). 

Following  precisely  the  drawing  of  the  "Uni- 
versalis Cosmographia  . . . ,”  on  the  globe  the  New 
World  is  composed  of  five  main  parts.  In  the 
north,  the  “Terra  Corterealis”  (the  lands  discov- 
ered by  the  Portuguese  Joao  Vaz  and  Miguel  and 
Gaspar  Corte-Real,  today  known  as  Canada)  can 
be  recognized,  and  to  the  south  a large  island,  the 
“Terra  de  Cuba,”  with  a vast  archipelago  lying  to 
the  east.  Further  south,  a very  large  island  bears 
the  inscription  "America  vel  Brasilia  sive  Papagalli 
Terra”  (America  or  Brazil,  that  is,  the  Land  of 
Parrots).  To  the  south  of  "America,”  separated  by  a 
strait,  a large  land  called  "Brasilia  inferior”  can  be 
seen.  As  for  the  classical  "known  world,”  the 
Asiatic  part  follows  in  its  entirety  the  Ptolemaic 
structure,  without  the  new  information  derived 


from  Portuguese  voyages  (for  example,  the  Indian 
peninsula  is  missing).  As  on  the  1492  Erdapfel  by 
Behaim  and  the  planispheres  of  Henricus  Martel- 
lus  (p-i,  p-2)  and  Francesco  Rosselli  (see  p-3), 
the  distance  between  the  ancient  inhabited  world 
and  the  New  World  is  fairly  short:  in  particular 
Japan — "Zipangri,”  Marco  Polo's  “Cipangu” — 
is  very  close  to  the  "Terra  de  Cuba.” 

In  1523,  Schoner  published  "A  letter  from 
Johann  Schoner  of  Carlstadt,  concerning  the 
islands  and  countries  which  have  been  recently 
discovered  under  the  command  of  the  Most 
Serene  Kings  of  Castile  and  Portugal,  and  a ter- 
restrial globe  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  voyages.”  This  referred  not  only  to 
the  expeditions  of  Christopher  Columbus,  Vasco 
da  Gama,  Vespucci,  and  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral, 
but  also  to  the  very  recent  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe  made  between  1519  and  1522  by  the  small 
Spanish  fleet  led  by  the  Portuguese  Ferdinand 
Magellan  (Fernao  de  Magalhaes)  and  then  the 
Spaniard  Juan  Sebastian  Elcano.  The  final  part  of 
the  letter  reads,  "Being  desirous  to  make  some 
small  addition  to  this  wonderful  survey  of  the 
earth,  so  that  what  appears  very  extraordinary  to 
the  reader  may  appear  more  likely,  when  thus 
illustrated,  I have  been  at  pains  to  construct  this 
globe,  having  copied  a very  accurate  one  which  an 
ingenious  Spaniard  has  sent  to  a person  of  dis- 
tinction. I do  not  however  wish  to  set  aside  the 
globe  I constructed  some  time  ago,  as  it  fully 
showed  all  that  had,  at  that  time,  been  discovered; 
so  that  the  former,  as  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with 
the  latter." 

Due  to  his  research  into  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  globes,  Schoner  was  named  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  at  the  Melanchthon  Gymna- 
sium in  Nuremberg  in  1526,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  theologian  Philipp  Melanchthon  himself 
(1497-1560),  an  assignment  which  he  maintained 
until  his  death.  In  1544  Schoner  published  a 
posthumous  work  by  Bernard  Walther,  J[ohannes] 


de  Monteregio  et  B.  W.[Bernardus  Waltherius ] ad 
solern  observationes.  Canones  pro  compositione  et  usu 
gnomonis  geometrici  (Observations  of  the  Sun 
made  by  Johannes  Regiomontanus  and  Bernhard 
Walther.  The  Rules  for  Building  and  Using  a 
Geometrical  Gnomon)  which  continued  the 
astronomic  observations  begun  in  Nuremberg  by 
Johannes  Regiomontanus,  whose  manuscripts  and 
instruments  had  been  purchased  after  his  death 
by  Walther  in  Rome  in  1476.  Nicolaus  Copernicus 
used  these  observations  for  his  De  revolutionibus 
orbium  coelestium  (On  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  spheres),  published  in  Nuremberg  in 
1543,  and  (wrongly)  attributed  them  to  Schoner. 
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World  map 

Pero  Fernandes  (?)  (active  /528-ca.  1545) 

Portugal,  ca.  1545 

Ink  and  colors  on  parchment 

99.5  x 248.5  cm 

Austrian  National  Library,  Vienna,  fkb  272-/1 
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To  our  knowledge,  the  first  planisphere  made 
in  Portugal  after  the  creation  of  the  "Cantino 
Planisphere”  of  circa  1502  (see  p-4)  was  this 
anonymous  work,  believed  to  date  to  circa  1545. 

A manuscript  map  of  large  dimensions,  it  was 
designed  and  illuminated  with  precision,  and,  like 
the  Cantino  Planisphere,  was  based  on  the  "King’s 
master-charts”  that  were  held  in  Lisbon  in  the 
Armazem  da  Guine  e da  India  (a  body  in  charge  of 
relations  with  Portugal’s  overseas  territories, 
dealing  with  everything  from  setting  up  expedi- 
tions, administering  settlements,  and  organizing 
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trade  to  producing  maps)  and  served  as  models 
for  new  maps  and  as  repositories  for  incoming 
geographical  information. 

A.  Teixeira  da  Mota  hypothesized  that 
the  author  of  the  map  was  Pero  Fernandes,  grand- 
father of  the  famous  cartographer  Luis  Teixeira 
(whose  work  was  published  by  Ortelius;  see  B-30) 
and  great-grandfather  of  the  no  less  famous  Pedro 
and  Joao  Teixeira  Albernaz  I (Cortesao  and 
Teixeira  da  Mota  i960,  vol.  1,  pp.  113-14, 155—57)- 
We  know  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  1520s  Fer- 
nandes was  producing  nautical  charts  that  bear 
remarkable  stylistic  similarities  (letter  type,  wind 
roses)  to  the  map  shown  here. 

The  map  depicts  the  known  world  on 
eight  large  sheets  of  parchment,  structured  geo- 
metrically around  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two 
systems  of  wind  roses — one  centered  on  the 
Pacific,  next  to  Central  America,  and  one  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  next  to  East  Africa.  They  form  a 
background  for  the  division  of  the  Earth  by 
the  equator,  the  tropics,  and  the  polar  circles. 
Degrees  of  latitutude  and  longitude  are  written 
just  inside  the  border;  in  the  case  of  latitude, 
they  are  also  indicated  on  a scale  that  runs  along 
the  classic  meridian,  through  the  Canary  Islands 
archipelago.  Spread  across  the  map  are  nine 
troncos  de  leguas  (trunks  or  scales  of  leagues)  at 
diverse  latitudes. 

The  primary  objective  of  the  map  was  to 
indicate  clearly  the  division  of  the  world  according 
to  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  of  1494.  The  meridian 
and  the  anti-meridian  established  by  the  treaty 
are  inscribed  in  red  on  the  map,  and  reflect  a Por- 
tuguese perspective  on  the  nations  possessions, 
which  here  encompass  the  northeast  of  Canada; 
the  entire  eastern  section  of  South  America,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  south  of  the  River 
Plate;  and  in  the  western  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
islands  of  the  Moluccas  (Maluku  Islands).  To 
ensure  that  this  controversial  division  of  the  Far 
East  was  clearly  visible,  the  anti-meridian  was 
drawn  twice,  so  that  it  appears  near  both  the  left- 
hand  and  right-hand  margins  of  the  map. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Americas,  the 
continents  are  labelled,  but  no  political  divisions 
whatsoever  are  indicated  within  Europe.  Across 
the  continents  twelve  figures  are  arrayed,  two 
bearing  the  arms  of  Castile  (in  North  America 
and  in  western  South  America),  and  five  carrying 
shields  with  either  the  arms  of  Portugal  (in  Brazil, 
western  Africa,  southern  Africa  and  Iran),  or  the 
arms  of  the  Order  of  Christ  (in  the  Hindustan 
peninsula).  There  is  also  a small  figure  in  the 
center  of  the  Iberian  peninsula.  The  Earth  is  thus 
shown  to  belong  to  the  Iberians,  and  primarily  to 
the  Portuguese.  The  remaining  figures  represent 
empires  or  kingdoms  in  China,  Turkey,  and 
Ethiopia,  the  Christian  African  ally. 

Comparing  the  design  and  the  coastal  infor- 
mation given  on  the  map  against  a timeline  of  the 
European  voyages  of  exploration,  Teixeira  da 
Mota  dated  it  to  circa  1545,  noting  in  particular  its 


detailed  and  accurate  representation  of  the  Red 
Sea,  This  can  only  be  explained  by  the  incorpora- 
tion of  knowledge  obtained  by  Joao  de  Castro,  a 
soldier,  cartographer,  and  man  of  science,  who 
participated  in  the  expedition  of  Estevao  da  Gama 
to  Suez  in  1540-41  and  produced  the  notable 
R oteiro  do  Mar  Roxo,  along  with  many  maps.  News 
of  his  discoveries  reached  Lisbon  in  1542.  The 
importance  assigned  to  the  Portuguese  presence 
in  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  mid-sixteenth  century  is  also  clearly 
reflected  by  the  concentration  of  toponymic 
descriptions  and  the  rich  and  colorful  iconogra- 
phy of  that  area  of  the  map, 

In  the  mid-i540S,  the  dispute  between 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  over  possession 
of  the  Moluccas  and  the  exploitation  of  their 
spices  became  sharper.  During  the  first  few 
months  of  1545,  the  cosmographer  from  the 
Casa  de  la  Contratacion  in  Seville  (an  organization 
dealing  with  the  New  World  territories,  with 
responsibilities  similar  to  those  of  the  Armazem), 
Alonso  de  Santa  Cruz,  was  in  Lisbon  to  gather 
information  about  the  East  Indies.  One  of  his 
contacts  was  Joao  de  Castro,  who  was  preparing 
to  return  to  India  as  the  fourth  Portuguese 
viceroy,  and  who  provided  Santa  Cruz  with  copies 
of  rutters  and  maps.  Was  this  mere  scientific 
exchange?  What  is  certain  is  that  the  following 
year,  from  his  base  in  Goa,  the  new  viceroy  sent 
a fleet  commanded  by  Fernao  de  Sousa  to  combat 
the  Spanish  presence  in  the  Moluccas,  And  it 
was  during  this  same  year  of  1546  that  the  second 
siege  of  the  Portuguese  city  and  fort  of  Diu  by 
Indian  armies  took  place,  an  event  that  would 
bringjoao  de  Castro  victory,  glory,  and  fame 
throughout  Europe. 

The  world  map  attributed  to  Pero  Fernandes 
clearly  belongs  within  this  ideological,  political, 
diplomatic,  and  military  context.  Could  it,  along 
with  chronicles,  poems,  and  tapestries,  have 
formed  part  of  the  hero’s  glorification?  Or  does  it 
reflect  the  concerns  of  a strategist  and  man  of 
science  who,  not  long  before  his  death  in  June 
1548,  would  send  the  Portuguese  monarch, 

Joao  III,  "Information  . . . about  the  demarcation 
of  his  conquest  and  that  of  the  King  of  Castile”? 
jc 
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Padrdo  de  Santo  Agostinho 

(Stone  Cross  of  Saint  Agostinho) 

Portugal,  raised  1483 

Limestone 

2 13  x 30  x 30  cm 
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The  padroes  (standards)  were  stone  monuments 
brought  from  Portugal  and  raised  by  navigators  to 
mark  the  countries  they  had  newly  discovered. 

The  oldest  surviving  monument,  the  Padrao  de 
Sao  Jorge,  was  placed  by  Diogo  Cao  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Zaire  (Congo)  River  in  May  (?)  1483.  The 
Padrao  de  Santo  Agostinho  was  erected  by  the 
same  navigator  when  he  explored  the  Angolan 
coast,  on  Cabo  de  Santa  Maria.  On  the  top  of  the 
stone  marker — which  was  surmounted  by  a stone 
cross — are  the  Portuguese  royal  arms  and  an 
inscription  in  Latin  and  Portuguese  on  the 
remaining  three  sides  testifying  that  "In  the  year 
6681  after  the  creation  of  the  World  and  1482  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  very  excellent  and 
enlightened  King  Joao  II  of  Portugal  ordered  this 
land  to  be  discovered  and  for  this  stone  marker  to 
be  placed  by  Diogo  Cao,  squire  in  his  house.” 

In  fact,  the  padrdo  was  raised  on  August  28, 
1483,  on  Saint  Augustine’s  day,  and  bears  witness 
to  Portuguese  claims  over  Africa.  This  later  led 
to  controversies  with  Spain,  to  the  papal  bull 
of  May  4, 1493,  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas 
signed  by  Portugal  and  Spain  on  June  7, 1494, 
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which  divided  the  newly  discovered  lands  into 
two  spheres  of  influence  on  either  side  of  a 
meridian  passing  370  leagues  west  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  This  meant  that  Portugal  com- 
manded a trading  empire  encompassing  Brazil, 
Africa,  the  Indian  Ocean,  Southeast  Asia,  China, 
and  finally  Japan,  even  if  its  influence  did  not 
often  extend  beyond  a few  coastal  trading  centers. 
As  markers  of  Portuguese  rule,  padroes  were  also 
included  on  maps  (p-2,  P-4),  thus  claiming  control 
over  lands  hardly  explored. 

The  Padrao  de  Santo  Agostinho  was  removed 
from  its  original  location  in  January  1892  by 
order  of  Guilherme  Capelo,  governor-general  of 
Angola,  and  brought  back  to  Lisbon  on  the 
Angola;  it  entered  the  collection  of  the  Sociedade 
de  Geografia  de  Lisboa  later  that  year. 

JMM 
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Leitura  Nova,  district  of  Alem-Douro  IV 

Mestre  Pedro  (copyist)  and  Alvaro  Pi  res  (illuminator) 
Lisbon,  15/3 

Colors  and  gold  on  vellum 
54  x 41.4  cm 

Arquivo  Nacional/Torre  do  Tombo,  Lisbon,  pt-ii- 
LN/04,  f.  1 
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Among  the  policies  for  the  centralization  and 
general  reform  of  the  Portuguese  state  begun  by 
King  Manuel  I (reigned  1495-1521)  was  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Leitura  Nova.  This  was  the  title 
given  to  sixty-four  codices  that  brought  together 
copies  of  official  documents,  which  had  been 
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scattered  or — since  they  had  been  written  decades 
or  even  centuries  before — were  in  many  cases 
incomprehensible  even  to  the  staff  of  the  royal 
chancellery.  Regional  and  general  laws  and  other 
legal  norms  that  were  still  in  effect  were  selected 
by  authorized  jurists  hired  for  this  purpose,  and  a 
body  of  law  appropriate  for  a "modern  state”  was 
thereby  organized. 

The  main  characteristics  of  this  collection  of 
codices  were  systemization,  homogeneity,  and  conti- 
nuity. They  were  written  in  the  most  modern  hand- 
writing, intended  to  be  accessible  to  everyone.  The 
text  on  most  pages  is  in  Portuguese  and  Latin  in 
two  columns,  with  openings  in  blue  and  red  and 
decorated  with  vignettes.  However,  Manuel  I also 
wanted  to  create  a monument  comparable  to  the 
architecture  and  decorative  arts  that  he  sponsored 
during  his  reign,  and  he  therefore  ordered  that  the 
Leitura  Nova  not  only  be  of  remarkable  size,  but  also 
that  it  be  decorated  by  the  greatest  illuminators  and 
painters  of  the  era,  both  Portuguese  and  foreigners 
living  in  Portugal.  Due  to  its  size,  of  course,  the 
project  was  a protracted  one,  continuing  until  1552, 
in  the  reign  of  Manuel’s  son,  Joao  III,  and  from  a 
stylistic  point  of  view  the  illuminations  range  from 
late  International  Gothic  to  Mannerism.  The  oldest 
influences  are  from  the  workshops  of  Bruges  and 
Ghent,  while  the  most  recent  are  graphic,  especially 
Flemish  engravings  from  Antwerp  and  Leiden, 
though  copies  or  adaptations  of  Italian  engravings 
from  Modena  and  Brescia  are  also  visible  on  the 
decorated  borders  of  the  frontispieces. 

The  royal  coat  of  arms,  the  same  as  that  of  the 
kingdom,  is  visible  on  the  frontispieces  of  each 
codex,  as  are  the  armillary  sphere  and  the  cross  of 
the  military  Order  of  Christ,  which  were  other 
elements  identified  with  Manuel  I and  Joao  III. 
The  coat  of  arms  of  Portugal,  as  befits  that  of  a 
Christian  monarch,  is  always  supported  by  at  least 
two  angels,  a clear  allusion  to  divine  protection 
and  to  the  role  of  Defender  of  the  Faith  that 
Manuel  I had  assumed  internationally:  he  was  the 
new  Constantine  who  carried  the  Word  to  every 
continent  and  to  the  recently  discovered  lands, 
and  would  take  it  to  those  lands  whose  existence 
was  as  yet  only  suspected. 

The  page  illustrated  here  is  the  frontispiece  of 
the  Livro  Quarto  da  Comarca  de  Alem-Douro  (Fourth 
Book  of  the  District  of  Alem-Douro).  It  bears  the 
signature  of  Mestre  Pedro,  the  copyist,  who 
finished  the  text  on  August  10, 1513,  and  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  Portuguese  painter  and  illuminator 
Alvaro  Pires.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  fron- 
tispieces of  the  Leitura  Nova  because  its  decoration 
combines  elements  of  late  International  Gothic 
with  others  from  the  high  Renaissance.  At  the  top 
of  the  page  stand  three  angels  holding  the  coat  of 
arms  of  Portugal.  They  appear  as  though  inside  a 
Gothic  building  that  displays  fantasy  architecture 
very  close  to  that  at  the  Jeronimos  monastery  in 
Lisbon.  Two  pairs  of  putti  support  two  more  armil- 
lary spheres,  the  personal  symbol  of  Manuel  I and 
also  an  allegory  for  the  universe.  The  two  decorated 


side  borders  are  of  extremely  complicated  design, 
including  Italianate  grotesque  creatures  and 
chimeras,  putti,  birds,  jewels,  and  symmetrically 
twining  plants.  At  the  bottom,  two  centaurs  flank  a 
tondo,  in  the  center  of  which  can  be  seen  a Portu- 
guese armada  setting  sail,  presumably,  from  Restelo 
Beach — in  front  of  the  Jeronimos  monastery — for 
yet  another  voyage  to  distant  lands.  King  Manuel 
bids  farewell  to  the  navigators  from  his  beautifully 
bedecked  brigantine,  which  displays  the  royal 
insignia  on  rich  sails  of  silk  and  gold. 

PD 
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Hourglass 

Portugal,  first  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Silver  gilt,  glass 
18.5  x 12.1  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  /09  our 
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This  hourglass  has  a gilded  silver  mount  of  cylin- 
drical form,  comprised  of  two  circular  bases  linked 
by  six  baluster-columns  whose  tips  extend  in  gar- 
goyles with  small  fantastic  animals.  The  bases  are 
bordered  by  a sequence  of  friezes,  a rope,  and  geo- 
metric motifs  with  inscribed  pearls,  ending  in  a 
band  of  fleur-de-lis  decoration.  One  of  the  bases  of 
the  mount  shows  an  armillary  sphere,  chiseled  in 
relief.  The  sphere,  the  emblem  of  King  Manuel  1 
(reigned  1495-1521),  is  surrounded  by  vines,  a 
symbol  of  abundance.  The  other  base  bears 
the  Portuguese  royal  coat  of  arms  surrounded 
by  leaves  and  scrolls.  Both  bases  are  rimmed  by 
stylized  laurel  wreaths,  a symbol  of  victory. 
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The  hourglass  itself  is  made  up  of  two  conical 
ampullae  of  glass,  their  vertices  tied  with  a small 
knot  of  green  linen  enhanced  bp  a net  of  gold 
thread.  The  hourglass  was  placed  vertically  so  that 
grains  of  sand  or  crushed  eggshell  contained  in 
the  upper  ampulla  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
lower  ampulla. 

The  exact  provenance  of  this  piece  is 
unknown.  Nevertheless,  the  presence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese royal  coat  of  arms  used  during  the 
Manueline  period  suggests  that  it  belonged  in  the 
royal  palace  or  to  another  institution  linked  to 
the  crown.  It  is  a unique  piece  of  its  kind  in  the 
realm  of  sixteenth-century  Portuguese  goldsmith 
work,  though  the  emblem  of  the  sphere  that  it 
bears  appears  on  various  objects  from  the  period 
of  Manuel’s  reign.  In  the  words  of  the  royal 
chronicler,  Damiao  de  Gois  (1566):  "At  that  time 
[1483],  Dom  Manuel  was  not  married,  nor  had 
he  taken  an  emblem  in  the  custom  of  the  princes. 
So  King  Dom  Joao  [II]  gave  him  as  his  emblem 
the  figure  of  a sphere,  which  mathematicians 
depict  with  all  the  components  of  heaven  and 
earth  . . . because  since  it  had  been  ordained  by 
God  that  he  was  to  be  the  heir  of  the  king  Dom 
Joao,  so  it  was  ordained  that  the  king  give  him 
such  an  emblem  ...  so  that  as  his  heir,  he  could 
continue  after  his  death,  in  the  true  action  that 
he  had  undertaken  in  the  conquest  and  domina- 
tion of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  indeed  he  did  with 
much  praise  in  honor  of  these  kingdoms.”  (trans. 
Liam  Brockey) 

Given  its  origins,  the  composition  of  this 
piece  is  important:  it  reveals  the  transition  from 
a Gothic  decorative  grammar,  visible  in  the  fantas- 
tic typology  of  gargoyles  or  in  the  fleur-de-lis 
motifs,  to  forms  characteristic  of  the  early  Renais- 
sance. This  later  style  can  be  seen  in  the  columns, 
already  showing  a Renaissance-style  baluster 
form,  that  link  the  tops  of  the  hourglass  mount. 
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Genealogy  of  the  Infante  Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal 

Antonio  de  Holanda  (ca.  1480-after  1553) 

Lisbon , 1530-34 
Colors  and  ink  on  vellum 
55-9  x 39-4  c™ 
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The  Genealogy  of  the  Infante  Dom  Fernando,  brother 
of  King  Joao  III,  contains  a total  of  thirteen 
leaves,  seven  of  which  were  illuminated  by 
Antonio  de  Holanda,  an  artist  active  in  Lisbon, 
who  designed  all  thirteen.  Damiao  de  Gois 
(1503-1573),  a Portuguese  humanist,  historian,  and 
diplomat  who  lived  in  Antwerp,  records  in  his 
chronicle  of  King  Manuel  I the  circumstances 


behind  the  creation  of  the  Genealogy.  While 
Gois  was  in  Flanders  in  the  service  of  Joao  III, 
Fernando 

ordered  me  ...  to  compose  a Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of 
Hispanha  since  the  time  of  Noah  and  thereafter,  I paid 
a great  deal  to  learned  men:  salaries,  pensions,  and 
other  favors.  I ordered  a drawing  of  the  tree  and  trunk 
of  this  line  since  the  time  of  Noah  to  Dom  Manuel  I, 
his  father.  [Fernando  ordered  it  illuminated]  . . . by  the 
principal  master  in  this  art  in  all  of  Europe,  by  name 
of  Simon  of  Bruges  in  Flanders.  (Gois  1619,  p.  65 
[trans.  by  Barbara  Anderson]) 

Gois’s  Simon  of  Bruges  is  certainly  Simon 
Bening  (circa  1483-1561),  an  identification 
supported  not  merely  by  the  wide  evidence  of 
Bening's  own  fame  but  also  by  the  style  of  some 


of  the  illuminations.  Another  contemporaneous 
source,  the  Portuguese  artist  Francisco  de 
Holanda’s  notation  in  his  copy  of  Vasari,  confirms 
that  his  father,  Antonio,  designed  the  Genealogy 
(Dos  Santos  1950).  Holanda  executed  the 
drawings,  which  Fernando  sent  to  Bening  one 
at  a time.  In  1539,  five  years  after  Fernando's 
death,  Antonio  still  had  not  been  paid  for  his  work 
on  the  Genealogy  and  the  project  was  never  com- 
pleted. In  the  end,  Bening  illuminated  only  five 
leaves,  and  Holanda  attempted  to  complete  the 
remainder  himself.  In  addition  to  the  seven  that  he 
illuminated,  he  drew  another  that  was  never 
finished. 

The  Genealogy  begins  with  the  Old  Testament 
ancestors  of  the  family,  then  jumps  ahead  to 
Favila,  duke  of  Cantabria  (died  700),  and  his 
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descendants,  described  as  the  "Trunk  of  the 
Kings  of  Leon  and  Castile."  That  is  followed  by 
the  lineage  of  the  kings  of  Aragon  and  by  that 
of  the  ruling  house  of  Portugal,  beginning  with 
Henry  of  Burgundy,  first  count  of  Portugal 
(died  1112).  Visual  and  genealogical  lacunae  on 
various  folios  suggest  that  the  Genealogy  was 
intended  to  be  considerably  more  extensive;  over 
thirty  leaves  may  have  been  planned.  It  has  been 
argued  persuasively  that  the  family  tree,  long 
considered  that  of  the  royal  house  of  Portugal,  is 
rather  that  of  Fernando  himself  (Aguiar  1962, 
pp.  78-79).  The  representation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  illustrated  here  shows  sixteenth-century 
Lisbon  under  siege,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest 
known  panoramic  views  of  the  city  (Aguiar  1962, 
p.  104). 

The  designs  and  illuminations  for  the  Geneal- 
ogy are  Holanda's  most  famous  work.  Probably 
born  about  1480,  possibly  in  Holland,  he  was 
appointed  by  Manuel  I to  the  post  of  heraldic 
officer  in  1518,  a position  he  continued  to  occupy 
into  the  reign  of  Joao  III  (Haupt  in  Thieme- 
Becker  1907-50,  vol,  1,  pp.  595-96;  Segurado  1970, 
pp.  12, 142, 175-77,  228,  454,  460,  503-5,  512).  He 
was  alive  in  1553,  when  his  son  wrote  about  him  to 
Michelangelo,  but  he  probably  died  a few  years 
later  (Segurado  1970,  pp.  54, 142,  505). 

Holanda's  primary  prototype  for  the 
genealogical  tree  was  Hans  Burgkmair’s  woodcut 
series  of  1509-12,  The  Genealogy  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I (Hollstein  1949-,  vol.  5,  nos. 
324-415).  However,  Burgkmair’s  woodcuts  depict 
only  rows  of  single  figures  unrelated  by  arboreal 
motifs.  The  composition  of  the  Holanda  design 
recalls  Tree  of  Jesse  imagery.  Holanda’s  drafts- 
manship was  probably  inspired  by  the  technique 
of  German  artists,  especially  Albrecht  Diirer,  He 
modeled  his  figures  in  fine,  closely  placed  parallel 
hatchings  and  cross-hatchings.  The  hatchings  are 
short  and  their  arrangement  gives  the  materials  a 
velvety  quality.  His  designs  suggest  that  he 


followed  the  artistic  mainstream  in  Lisbon,  which 
had  absorbed  recent  developments  in  other 
European  art. 

JT 

Text  adapted  from  entry  by  Jose  Teixeira  on  Simon  Beningand  Antonio  de 
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Portugal'”  in  Jay  Levenson,  ed.,  ‘Circa  1492’  [exh.  cat.,  National  Gallery  of  Art] 
(Washington,  1991),  146-47.  © 1991  Board  of  Trustees,  National  Gallery  of  Art, 
Washington. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Safe  Harbor 

Domingos  Vieira  Serrao  (Portugal,  ca.  1570-/632), 
Simao  Rodrigues  (Portugal,  ca.  /560-/629) 

Lisbon,  ca.  1620 
Oil  on  canvas 
1 61  x 381  cm 

M inistere  des  Affaires  Etrangeres, 

Eglise  de  Saint  Louis  des  Franpais,  Lisbon 
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This  large  painting  is  one  of  the  artistic  treasures 
of  the  church  of  Sao  Luis  dos  Franceses,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  financed  by  the  French 
community  in  Lisbon.  The  church  was  originally 
linked  to  an  initiative  of  the  marquis  of  Cebes, 
the  ambassador  of  Henry  II  of  France  to  the  Por- 
tuguese court,  although  its  construction  was 
delayed  until  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  is  a typical  building  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation,  with  an  austere  frontage  and  a 
heavy  yet  elegant  Mannerist  portico  dating  from 
1622.  Given  the  social  significance  of  the  French 
community  of  Lisbon  (one  of  the  most  important 
"nations”  established  in  the  Portuguese  capital), 
decoration  was  lavished  on  the  church,  together 
with  paintings,  images,  textiles,  and  plate.  After 
the  church  was  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 


1755,  the  delegated  minister  in  Lisbon,  the  count 
of  Saint-Priest,  ordered  renovations.  These  were 
begun  in  1766,  and  altars  and  their  respective 
altarpieces  were  dismantled:  for  this  reason,  the 
arrangement  of  the  paintings  in  the  church  today 
does  not  correspond  to  their  original  disposition. 

In  1606  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of  Porto 
Seguro  (Safe  Harbor)  was  established  in  the 
church  of  Sao  Luis  by  Antoine  Magnonet,  a busi- 
nessman who  had  become  wealthy  through 
commerce  with  India  and  Brazil  and  who  was 
involved  in  the  slave  trade.  He  intended  it  to  serve 
as  his  mortuary  chapel  and  within  this  context  he 
commissioned,  around  1620,  a painting  of  Our 
Lady  of  Porto  Seguro.  Located  on  the  left  wall  of 
the  church,  the  painting,  Nossa  Senhora  da  Boa 
Viagem  velando  pela  protecpao  do  comercio  na  barra  de 
Lisboa  (Our  Lady  of  the  Good  Voyage  keeping  a 
vigil  for  the  protection  of  trade  at  Lisbon  harbor) 
is  of  interest  for  its  depiction  of  maritime  themes, 
and  for  its  rarity  as  an  ex-voto  in  retable  form  with 
a connection  to  the  sea. 

It  is  also  of  great  value  as  evidence  of  seven- 
teenth-century Lisbon,  providing  a panorama  of 
the  city  with  many  details  that  give  a sense  of 
fidelity  to  the  scene.  The  view  runs  from  the 
marine  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus  River  to 
the  hill  crowned  by  the  castle  of  Sao  Jorge,  and 
shows  the  courtyard  of  the  royal  palace,  the  palace 
of  the  marquises  of  Castel  Rodrigo,  the  cathedral 
(still  with  its  lantern  tower),  the  tower  of  the 
Ribeira  Palace,  the  church  of  Sao  Vicente  de  Fora, 
and  other  major  buildings.  The  choppy  waters  of 
the  sea  are  filled  with  ships.  To  the  left  a cartellino 
with  a scrolled  frame  bears  an  inscription  in  old 
Portuguese:  N.sa  de  porto  segvro.  / roga. 

ASEV.PRESIOSO  / FILHO.  POR  ESTA  SIDADE  / ESVA. 

navegacao  (Our  Lady  of  the  Safe  Harbor 
protects  the  city  of  Lisbon  and  its  commercial 
shipping).  From  it  hang  hearts  displaying  the 
initials  of  Antoine  Magnonet  and  his  second  wife. 
Ana  Telheiras  Cardoso,  topped  with  small 
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crosses.  These  represent  ex-votos  against  ship- 
wrecks and  the  vicissitudes  of  bad  weather  at  sea. 
The  entire  upper  section  of  the  painting  shows 
Our  Lady  and  the  Infant  Jesus — with  a model 
ship  in  his  hand — surrounded  by  a group  of 
little  angels,  framed  by  clouds  and  backed  by  a 
halo  of  light. 

The  French  merchant’s  commission  was 
assigned  to  the  most  prolific  "company"  of  late 
Mannerist  painters  in  Lisbon  at  that  time,  that  of 
Domingos  Vieira  Serrao,  a royal  painter  and  valet 
to  Philip  III  of  Spain  (II  of  Portugal),  and  his 
partner  Simao  Rodrigues.  They  were  highly 
regarded  for  the  works  on  which  they  had  collab- 
orated in  Coimbra,  at  the  college  of  Carmo  (circa 
1597),  the  university  chapel  (1612),  and  at  the 
Santa  Cruz  monastery  (1610-11).  Rodrigues  and 
Serrao  were  two  of  the  most  competent  painters 
available  among  those  working  in  Lisbon.  The 
same  artists  produced  other  paintings  for  the 
church  of  Sao  Luis  dos  Franceses  that  are  still 
preserved  there — five  panels  representing  the  life 
of  Saint  Louis  (in  a mystical  vision,  curing  the  ill, 
receiving  monks  from  the  Fdoly  Land,  and  accom- 
panying the  viaticum  in  procession)  that  formed 
the  original  main  altarpiece. 

The  panorama  of  Lisbon  is  similar  to 
another  drawn  by  Domingos  Vieira  Serrao  in 
1619  for  the  Joyeuse  Entree  (the  first,  ceremonial 
visit  to  the  country)  of  Philip  III,  which  would  be 
engraved  by  Hans  Schorcquens  and  included 
in  the  1622  edition  of  cosmographer-major  Joao 
Baptista  Lavanha’s  account  of  the  royal  visit. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  Serrao  used  this  earlier 
picture  to  compose  the  canvas  for  the  church  of 
Sao  Luis. 

Antoine  Magnonet  established  the  chapel,  and 
ordered  the  painting  and  the  gravestone  com- 
memorating his  activities  (now  repositioned  on 
the  wall  of  the  church),  as  a means  of  legitimizing 
his  activities  as  a businessmen  through  pious 
works.  His  maritime  ex-voto  expresses  the  homage 
of  a foreign  merchant  to  the  city  welcoming  him; 
the  fear  of  travelers  by  sea;  and  gratitude  for  the 
"miracle"  brought  about  by  Our  Lady.  But  in  its 
monumental  character  the  picture  also  expresses  a 
capitalist  ideology,  and  the  desire  to  control 
nature  through  divine  intercession.  We  know  that 
Magnonet's  business  prospered  at  the  time  this 
painting  was  made;  according  to  records  from  the 
notarial  office  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Saint  Louis, 
he  regularly  received  a large  income  from  mer- 
chandise from  Brazil  and  the  fruits  of  slavery. 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  an  exceptional  dowry  of 
500,000  reis  that  he  made  in  1620  to  his  wife. 

This  was  related  to  work  on  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Safe  Harbor,  where  his  wife  and  he 
would  be  buried  in  1623. 

We  may  posit  a number  of  possible  purposes 
behind  commissions  for  such  devotional  paintings 
on  maritime  topics.  They  celebrate  countries  dis- 
covered and  peoples  encountered,  or  new  lands  to 
be  explored;  they  adopt  the  pretext  of  "holy  war” 


and  reaffirm  the  superiority  of  the  Christian 
merchant  in  relation  to  other  peoples;  and,  as  in 
Magnonet’s  ex-voto,  they  reflect  the  desire  to 
engage  in  trade, 
vs 
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Cfi afariz  d’EI  Rey 

The  Netherlands,  ca.  15 70-80 
Oil  on  panel 
93  x 163  cm 

The  Berardo  Collection 
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This  painting  is  very  interesting  from  an  icono- 
graphic  point  of  view,  specifically  for  its  represen- 
tation of  the  Chafariz  d’EI  Rey  (King’s  Fountain) 
on  the  old  Ribeira  das  Naus  in  Lisbon.  With  its 
abundant  and  diverse  figures,  it  also  provides  an 
image  of  popular  festivities  that  is  extremely  rare 
in  Portuguese  art  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  composition  was  painted  in  the  second 
half  of  the  century  (see  below)  by  an  unidentified 
artist  and  displays  Northern  European  influence. 
Despite  the  somewhat  flat  modelling  and  naivety 
of  his  painting,  the  artist  has  been  thorough 
in  the  representation  of  the  specific  space  in 
which  the  episode  is  set,  and  which  has  been  pre- 
cisely identified  by  historian  Irisalva  Moita.  Most 
importantly,  it  shows  the  Gothic-Manueline 
appearance  of  the  Chafariz  d’El  Rey,  the  fruit  of 
rebuilding  sponsored  in  1517  by  King  Manuel  I 
(it  also  appears  in  the  panoramic  drawing  of 
Lisbon  now  in  Leiden  University  Library).  The 
fountain  was  largely  remodeled  in  the  seventeenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries.  The  painting  also 
depicts  the  so-called  Beco  das  Moscas  (now  in 
Sao  Joao  da  Pra<;a),  and  parts  of  the  Vila  Flor 


Palace,  of  the  palace  of  Lopo  de  Albuquerque 
(which  later  belonged  to  the  marquises  of 
Angeja),  and  of  the  small  palace  of  the  counts  of 
Linhares  among  other  riverside  structures  at  the 
intersection  of  the  Cerca  Fernandina  and  Cerca 
Moura.  All  these  elements  make  the  panel  a 
valuable  addition  to  Lisbon  iconography. 

The  artist  was  similarly  adept  in  the  treatment 
of  human  behavior.  Picaresque  elements  include 
pimps,  drunks,  and  blasphemers  in  the  taverns, 
street  dancers  and  musicians,  and  even  flocks  of 
crows  flying  in  the  sky  over  the  city.  Water  carriers 
sell  fresh  water  in  crockery  jugs,  and  ships  trans- 
porting firewood  dock  at  the  river  wharfs. 

The  painting  also  confirms  the  reports  of 
foreign  travelers  such  as  Hieronymus  Miinzer, 
the  Nuremberg  physician  and  humanist,  and 
Giovanni  Battista  Venturino,  who  accompanied 
Cardinal  Alessandrino  there  in  1571,  that  Lisbon 
in  the  age  of  discovery  was  a cosmopolitan  capital 
characterized  by  the  exoticism  of  natives  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  image  shows  the 
city's  many  black  water  bearers  with  their  water 
jugs  together  with  traders,  ladies  and  aristocrats, 
master  craftsmen,  soldiers  and  jesters,  and  even  a 
black  knight  riding  a horse  and  displaying  the 
cross  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  on  his  cape.  All 
these  figures  move  about  in  one  pictorial  frame, 
reminding  us  that  the  area  of  the  old  Ribeira, 
which  even  at  that  time  had  a strongly  medieval 
appearance,  could  turn  into  a "Cave  of  Vulcan" 

(as  it  was  called  by  Miinzer  in  his  Itinerary  of 
1494),  where,  in  the  words  of  Irisalva  Moita, 
"blacks  from  Guinea,  half-naked,  in  rags,  Indians, 
Chinese,  and  Berbers  side  by  side  with  aggressive 
shrews  and  seafarers  and  their  sharp  language, 
laboring  in  utter  promiscuity  on  the  Ribeira  das 
Naus,  and  at  the  foundries,  covered  in  the  soot  of 
anvils,  gave  the  area  a quality  of  a landscape  from 
another  world," 


Portugal 


The  painting  was  acquired  in  an  antiques 
market  in  Madrid  in  February  1998  and  its  origin 
was  totally  unknown.  Only  then  was  its  subject 
identified  with  appropriate  precision.  It  is  possible 
that  it  records,  in  exaggerated  burlesque  terms, 
the  feasts  held  in  Lisbon  in  1598,  at  the  time  of 
public  service  improvements  to  the  Chafariz 
d'El  Rey  and  the  inauguration,  or  even  reinstalla- 
tion,  of  water  supply  routes.  The  connection  to 
that  event,  which  we  know  had  large  repercus- 
sions in  the  city,  the  peculiarities  of  the  painting 
style,  and  the  attire,  armaments,  decorations, 
and  other  details  shown  in  the  picture  seem  to 
indicate  a late-sixteenth-century  date.  Art  histo- 
rian Fernando  Antonio  Baptista  Pereira  suggests 
a somewhat  earlier  date  (around  1570),  and  reiter- 
ates the  possibility  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  “artist 
from  the  Netherlands  who  reveals  a documentary' 
view  appropriately  called  (and  emerging  in  that 
period)  a genre  painting,’  and  this  is  the  view  that 
marvels  at  the  exoticism  of  the  capital  city  of 
Portugal." 
vs 
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Almanack  perpetuum 

Abraham  Zacuto  (Spain,  Portugal,  ca.  1432-ca.  1 515) 

Lei ria,  Portugal,  1496 

Paper 

21.3  cm 

Thatcher  Collection,  Rare  Book  Collections, 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  DC.,  Incun.  1496.11 
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Abraham  Zacuto  was  born  in  Salamanca  in  the 
mid-fifteenth  century  (most  probably  in  1452), 
son  of  the  rabbi  Samuel  bar  Abraham  Zacuto. 
Some  biographers  have  asserted  that  he  studied 
and  even  lectured  in  astrology  at  the  university  of 
Salamanca,  but  this  last  hypothesis  is  quite 
unlikely,  in  view  of  his  religion  and  the  Catholic 
orthodoxy  prevailing  at  the  university  at  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  while  in  Salamanca  Zacuto 
wrote  a book  in  Hebrew  called  The  Great  Composi- 
tion. Among  other  things  the  book  contained  the 
tables  needed  to  find  the  geographical  latitude 
of  a place:  one  table  for  the  solar  declination  and 
another  for  the  longitude  of  the  Sun  each  day, 
usually  in  a four-year  cycle  (Chabas  2004).  These 
were  very  valuable  to  sailors,  allowing  them  to  cal- 
culate latitude  at  sea,  using  techniques  developed 
by  the  Portuguese  navigators  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Going  further  south  than  ever  before  to 
explore  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  they  had  been 
obliged  to  navigate  their  return  home  in  open  sea, 
without  coastal  references  (that  is,  without  using 
dead  reackoning)  and  against  adverse  winds  and 
tides  (see  P-17). 
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When  the  Jews  were  expelled  from  Spain  in 
1492  Zacuto  went  to  Portugal,  where  he  served 
the  kings  Joao  II  and  Manuel  I,  In  1496  he 
published  a book  in  Leiria  (Portugal),  with  the 
title  Tabule  Tabularum  cellestium  motuum  astronomi 
zacuti:  it  is  known  as  the  Almanack  Perpetuum 
and  is  by  far  his  most  influential  work.  It  included 
tables  from  his  previous  book  and  some  new 
ones,  for  the  most  part  the  result  of  data  collected 
by  Portuguese  astronomers  such  as  Jose  Vizinho. 
Its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
extensively  used  by  Portuguese  navigators,  first, 
and  then  by  Spanish  and  others.  In  addition,  the 
tables  were  copied  in  later  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  texts,  making  Zacuto  one  of  the  most 
influential  astronomers  for  the  art  of  navigation 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

Zacuto  moved  once  more,  around  1496/7, 
when  Manuel  forced  the  Jews  to  convert  or  to 
leave  the  country.  He  then  went  to  Tunis,  and 
later  on  to  Damascus,  where  he  died,  presumably 
around  1515. 
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Hebrew  Bible 

Spain,  ca.  1450  (text),  Portugal,  1490-96  (illumination) 
Ink,  colored  ink,  and  liquid  gold  on  parchment 
28.9  x 25  cm 

The  Hispanic  Society  of  America,  New  York, 
ms.  8241 , f.  4/v 
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In  the  art  of  the  Jews  of  medieval  Spain 
and  Portugal,  illuminated  Bibles  held  a privileged 
place.  The  earliest  decorated  Spanish  Bibles 
date  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  incorporate 
motifs  used  in  common  with  Islamic  art.  Carpet 
pages  with  depictions  of  implements  of  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  are  framed  with  inscriptions 
referring  to  the  messianic  hope  that  Jews  would 
once  again  see  the  sanctuary  rebuilt.  A special 
group  of  Peninsular  Bibles  was  written  in  Spain 
and  then  taken  to  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  where  they  were  decorated  in  an  atelier 
that  was  active  during  the  last  third  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (see  Sed-Rajna  1970,  p.  94, 
for  listing). 

The  Hispanic  Society  Bible  belongs  to  this 
group  of  manuscripts.  It  was  written  in  Spain 
circa  1450,  and  includes  nine  prefatory  pages 
inscribed  with  information  on  the  text,  for 
example,  summary  lists  of  the  verses  of  each 
of  the  twenty-four  books  oi  the  Bible.  The  deco- 
ration of  these  pages  and  most  of  the  text  is 
typical  of  Bibles  written  in  Spain.  Pages  are  punc- 
tuated by  word  panels  formed  of  mauve  filigree 
on  which  rest  the  liquid  gold  letters  of  the 
word  that  begins  a text.  (Because  Hebrew  lacks 
capital  letters,  word  panels  replace  the  illuminated 
or  historiated  initials  characteristic  of  Latin 
manuscripts.)  Biblical  verses  form  an  inner  frame 
to  the  introductory  pages,  while  gold  filigree 
highlighted  in  red  and  blue  forms  the  outermost 
frame.  The  filigree  frames  appear  to  have  been 
executed  prior  to  the  writing  of  the  text,  which 
sometimes  overlaps  these  decorative  borders. 

The  tenth  page  is  unusual  in  bearing  depictions 
of  only  two  Temple  furnishings  instead  of  the 
usual  double  spread  filled  with  implements  that 
appear  in  most  Spanish  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
first  is  the  menorah  and  the  second  is  a ramp 
placed  adjacent  to  the  altar.  The  second  torm  is 
misunderstood  and  is  shown  standing  on  its 
tip.  This  page  is  framed  with  two  gold  filigree 
borders,  a system  used  again  on  the  opening  page 
of  Genesis.  Another  form  of  decoration,  microg- 
raphy (minute  letters  that  are  used  to  create 
shapes)  appears  in  Genesis  on  the  second  page 
and  on  each  of  the  seven  following  folios,  but 
sporadically  thereafter.  The  text  formed  by  the 
micrographic  letters  is  part  of  the  Masorah, 
traditional  rules  for  writing  and  punctuating  the 
Bible.  All  of  the  decoration  appears  to  be  earlier 
than  the  miniatures  executed  after  this  Bible 
arrived  in  Portugal. 

An  artist  of  the  Lisbon  atelier,  who  worked  in 
an  Italian-influenced  Renaissance  style,  undertook 
to  add  decorations  to  eight  folios  of  the  biblical 
text.  The  openings  of  several  books  of  the  Bible- — 
Exodus  (illustrated),  Deuteronomy,  Joshua, 
Chronicles,  and  Psalms — and  the  last  page  of 
Nehemiah  had  been  restricted  to  only  a few  lines 
of  text,  allowing  for  elaborate  decoration.  These 
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pages  were  furnished  with  frames  consisting 
of  triangular  colored  panels  overlaid  with  gold 
filigree  adjacent  to  the  text  (similar  panels  are 
found  in  another  Lisbon  Bible  in  Paris,  Biblio- 
theque  nationale,  Hebreu  15;  see  Sed-Rajna  1994, 
no.  53).  The  outer  frames  of  the  pages  are  wide 
foliate  borders  inhabited  by  animals  and  birds, 
one  of  which,  the  peacock  displaying  its  tail 
feathers,  became  a "signature'’  of  the  workshop. 

A few  pages  include  text  illustrations  within  these 
inhabited  borders,  unique  elements  among  the 
Lisbon  Bibles:  a depiction  of  the  Angel  preventing 
the  offering  of  Isaac  (folio  47or);  a portrait  of 
King  Jehoiachin  of  Judah  in  exile  at  the  end  of 
II  Kings;  a symbolic  depiction  of  David’s  love  for 
Bathsheba  at  the  incipit  of  I Kings;  and  a hare 
hunt  (folio  ioiv). 


By  1496,  this  Bible  had  been  taken  to 
North  Africa,  one  of  the  destinations  of  Jews 
expelled  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  According  to 
the  testimony  of  Jacob  Curiel  (Duarte  Nunes  da 
Costa,  1585-1664,  the  first  Portuguese  consul  in 
Hamburg),  written  in  1618  on  the  inside  cover, 
he  bought  the  Bible  from  the  Rossilho  family  of 
Pisa,  who  had  immigrated  to  Italy  from  Fez. 
Curiel  had  reverted  to  Judaism  in  Italy  and  his 
family  possessed  the  manuscript  until  1830  when 
it  passed  to  a Sephardi  family  in  Amsterdam,  the 
Teixeira  de  Mattos,  and  then  to  the  de  Castro. 
After  the  death  of  David  Henriques  de  Castro  in 
1898,  the  Bible  was  sold  to  the  marquis  de  Jerez 
de  los  Caballeros  and  shortly  afterward,  in  1906, 
to  the  Hispanic  Society. 
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Mariner’s  azimuth  compass 
Joseph  da  Cost  a Miranda 
Portugal , 1711 

Wood,  glass,  brass,  iron,  paper 
12.3  x 23.7  x 26.3  cm 

The  Whipple  Museum  of  the  History  of  Science, 
Cambridge,  WH.0328 
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The  magnetic  mariners  compass  seems  to  have 
been  developed  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  if  not  slightly  earlier.  It  was  based  on  the 
traditional  compass,  with  its  magnetized  needle 
pointing  to  the  north,  except  that  a compass  rose 
card  was  now  linked  to  it.  Using  the  graduation  of 
the  rose,  the  pilot  could  maintain  a direction — with 
the  boat  advancing  in  a straight  line — by  keeping 
the  same  angle  from  the  magnetic  north.  The 
oldest  surviving  Portuguese  record  of  the  magnetic 
sea  compass  is  Joao  de  Lisboa’s  Tratado  da  Agulha  de 
Marear  (Treatise  on  the  Mariner’s  Compass)  in  his 
Livro  da  Marinharia  (Book  of  Navigation)  of  1514. 

The  Portuguese  marine  compass  in  the 
Whipple  Museum  is  clearly  inscribed  as  having 
been  made  by  Joseph  da  Costa  Miranda  in  Lisbon 
in  1711  (Joseph  da  Costa  Miranda  afez  em  Lisboa 
Anno  1711),  It  is  kept  in  a square  wooden  box  that 
is  glazed  on  top.  The  wooden  compass  card,  with 
a printed  and  colored  thirty-two-point  paper  rose 
and  a raised  edge,  can  turn  on  its  axis,  always 
pointing  to  the  north,  because  of  a single  bar 
magnet  attached  to  it.  Few  Portuguese  marine 
compasses  have  survived,  but  another,  slightly 
later  example  in  the  Musee  de  la  Marine  in  Paris 
was  made  by  Manoel  Ferreira  in  1744,  also  in 
Lisbon  (it  is  inscribed  Manoel  Ferreira  Portugal  afes 
em  Lisboa  A°  de  1744)  (Queluz  1992,  pp.  200-1, 
no.  and  fig.  101;  Paris  1994,  p.  147,  no.  and  fig,  136). 
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Plate 

Portugal,  second  half  of  the  15th  century 
Silver 

33.2  cm  (diam.) 
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This  small  round  dish  in  raised  silver  has 
a plain  border  surrounded  by  a pearled  frieze. 

In  the  center  it  bears  a large  embossed  and 
chiseled  medallion,  depicting  a Portuguese  ship 
(nan)  sailing  on  a wavy  sea,  above  a floral  scrolling 
decorative  motif,  contrasting  the  relief  of  the 
embossed  elements  with  the  hammered  back- 
ground. The  center  is  ringed  by  a crown  of  trian- 
gular Gothic  arcading  that  frames,  in  its  upper 
parts,  stylized  fleurs-de-lis  chased  in  relief  on  a 
matted  ground.  On  the  lower  parts,  a delicate 
three-lobed  motif  is  engraved  on  smooth  silver. 

There  is  a second  known  example  of  this  type 
of  small  dish  in  England,  at  the  church  of  Saint 
Benedict  in  Wombourne  (Staffordshire).  That 
piece  displays  identical  themes  and  similar  decora- 
tion, both  characteristic  of  fifteenth-century  Por- 
tuguese goldsmith  work.  It  bears  hallmarks  of 


importation  to  England  from  1606-7,  meaning  that 
the  hallmarks  were  struck  in  that  country,  as  was 
apparently  the  custom  with  all  imported  foreign 
silver,  to  legitimize  the  sale  of  the  pieces.  The 
appearance  of  London  hallmarks  on  foreign  silver 
from  this  early  period  is,  while  rare,  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  a few  other  known  examples. 

An  important  detail  that  is  found  on  the 
English  church  dish  has  almost  disappeared  from 
this  object  through  use  and  cleaning.  The  ship  in 
the  central  medallion  bears  on  its  foremast  a flag 
with  the  five  quinas  (shields)  of  the  Portuguese  coat 
of  arms;  and  on  the  mast  itself,  it  shows  the  cross 
of  the  Order  of  Christ,  under  whose  patronage 
most  of  the  ships  of  the  golden  age  of  Portuguese 
discovery  sailed.  This  confirms  that  both  pieces  are 
Portuguese.  The  dish  now  in  Lisbon  also  carries 
London  hallmarks  for  the  period  1578-91  (a 
leopards  head);  an  almost  illegible  guarantee  (a 
striding  lion);  and  the  letter  n,  indicating  that  it  was 
brought  to  London  to  be  hallmarked  circa  1610-11. 
In  addition,  it  has  makers  marks  (a  shield  with  a 
bird  or  dragon's  head)  that  are  not  recorded  by 
Charles  Jackson  but  were  previously  observed  on  a 
silver  dish  from  1611  sold  at  Christies  in  1938.  The 
Lisbon  piece  was  acquired  in  England,  also  at  a 
Christies  auction,  on  June  30, 1954  (lot  95)  by  the 
renowned  collector  Francisco  de  Barros  e Sa. 
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Nautical  astrolabe  Sao Juliao  da  Barra  III, 
belonging  to  the  carrack  N.  Sra.  Dos  Martires 

Portugal,  160  5 
Brass 

17.4  cm  (diam.) 

Museu  de  Marinha,  Lisbon,  iN-11-174 
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In  the  fifteenth  century,  voyages  southward  were 
considerably  easier  than  the  return  journeys, 
which  were  made  difficult  by  contrary  winds.  One 
day,  a daring  pilot  realized  that  sailing  away  from 
the  coast — as  far  as  the  Azores — despite  covering 
a much  larger  distance  actually  took  a much 
shorter  time  and  was  more  comfortable  for  the 
crew.  The  new  route  became  known  as  the  Volta 
pelo  Largo  (Long  Way  Home)  or  the  Volta  da  Mina 
(Way  Home  from  the  Mine),  since  the  return 
trips  usually  set  off  from  Sao  Jorge  da  Mina 
(Elmina)  in  modern-day  Ghana.  But  it  created  a 
problem  for  sailors  who  had  previously  depended 
on  proximity  to  the  coast  for  navigation.  Away 
from  the  coast  it  was  necessary  to  calculate  a ship's 
latitude  and  longitude.  The  latter  was  impossible 
until  the  invention  of  the  chronometer  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  but  the  latitude  could  be 
obtained  using  the  altitude  of  either  the  polestar 
(North  Star)  or  the  sun.  (The  sun  was  used  when 
ships  were  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the 
polestar  is  not  visible.) 

To  calculate  the  altitude  of  these  celestial 
bodies,  Portuguese  navigators  used  first  the 
quadrant  and  then  the  mariners  astrolabe.  This 
was  not  originally  Portuguese  but  was  a simplified 
version  of  the  planispheric  astrolabe,  an  instru- 
ment first  developed  in  ancient  Greece  and 
introduced  to  other  European  countries  by  the 
Arabs  in  the  eleventh  century.  Cosmographers 
had  used  astrolabes  to  observe  the  sky  and 
foretell  the  future  of  sovereigns  or  predict  the 
best  opportunities  for  executing  royal  decisions. 
The  planispheric  astrolabe  was  elaborate  and 
multifunctional,  yet  too  fragile  to  be  used  on 
ships.  The  development  of  the  mariner’s  astrolabe 
was  only  made  possible  through  the  experience 
of  Lusitanian  pilots  and  the  skill  of  cartographers, 
who  made  these  instruments  and  gave  them 
the  shape,  robustness,  and  weight  suitable  for 
shipboard  use.  They  were  employed  until  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  doubly  reflecting 
instruments — the  best-known  of  which  is  the 
sextant — allowed  for  much  more  accurate 
measurement. 

Until  recently,  only  a few  mariner’s  astrolabes 
were  known  to  have  survived  to  the  present. 

Yet  thanks  to  treasure  hunts  in  sunken  ships 
returning  from  the  old  Portuguese  and  Castilian 
colonies  of  South  America,  today  more  than 
eighty  instruments  are  available  for  close  scrutiny. 
Mariner’s  astrolabes  were  made  of  a copper  alloy 
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rhar,  unlike  iron,  is  not  affected  by  saltwater;  this 
explains  why  some  of  the  salvaged  instruments 
are  in  such  good  condition,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
item  shown  here.  It  has  the  definitive  shape  of  the 
mariners  astrolabe,  that  is,  it  is  composed  of  a 
wheel  with  two  perpendicular  diameters.  At  the 
point  where  they  intersect  there  is  a rotating 
alidade  with  two  perforated  pinnules. 

The  astrolabe  was  hung  from  the  so-called 
suspension  ring  and  directed  in  such  a way  that 
the  star  could  be  observed  through  the  holes  in 
the  pinnules.  Its  height  could  be  read  on  the  scale 
engraved  on  the  astrolabe,  which  ranged  from  o to 


90  degrees.  This  procedure  could  not  take  place 
when  the  sun  was  being  observed,  however,  since 
its  intense  light  would  harm  the  user’s  eyes.  For 
this  reason,  sailors  would  hang  the  astrolabe  at 
waist-level,  allowing  the  sun  to  shine  through  the 
two  holes  in  the  pinnules  and  project  its  light 
onto  the  ship's  deck.  As  this  operation  resembled 
the  use  of  a balance  or  scale  it  became  known  as 
“weighing  the  sun,”  an  expression  that  has  come 
down  to  the  present. 

The  oldest  image  of  a mariners  astrolabe  was 
found  in  1977,  at  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale 
Centrale  in  Florence,  by  Francisco  Leite  de  Faria 
and  Avelina  Teixeira  da  Mota.  A document, 
compiled  in  Venice  in  1517  by  Alessandro  Zorzi, 
included  several  pieces  of  nautical  information 
alongside  a precious  drawing,  very  rudimentary 
but  proving  that  the  mariner’s  astrolabe  possessed 
its  definitive  shape  by  that  time. 

Unlike  other  relics  of  the  past,  this  type  of 
astrolabe  is  typically  named  after  the  ship  where 
it  was  found,  with  a numeral  after  the  name 
if  two  or  more  astrolabes  were  found  in  the  same 
ship.  When  the  name  of  the  ship  is  unknown, 
the  astrolabe  is  usually  named  after  the  place 
where  it  was  discovered.  (The  example  displayed 
here  was  found  in  the  wreck  of  the  Portuguese 
carrack  Nossa  Senhora  dos  Mdrtires,  at  the  entrance 
to  Lisbon  harbor  on  a sand  bar  with  the  name 
Sao  Juliao  da  Barra,  where  countless  ships  have 
sunk  over  the  centuries.)  In  other  instances,  the 
instrument  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  owner  or 
the  museum  or  other  repository  where  the  astro- 
labe is  located. 
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Portuguese  Squadron  off  a Rocky  Coast 
Circle  of  Joachim  Patinir 

The  Netherlands,  second  quarter  of  the  /6th  century 
Oil  on  panel 
78.7  * 144.7  cm 

National  Maritime  Museum,  Greenwich,  London, 
BHC0705 
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Precise  representations  of  contemporary  boats 
are  found  on  prints  and  maps,  as  well  as  in 
the  decorative  arts,  of  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  work  is  the  earliest  surviving  painting  of 
a historical  naval  event — if  not  the  very  first — 
before  seascapes  became  a well-defined  genre 
in  Netherlandish  painting  in  the  second  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  attribution  to 
Joachim  Patinir  (circa  1485-1524)  himself  has 
not  convinced  recent  scholars,  who  have  omitted 
the  painting  from  monographs  and  the  catalogue 
raisonne  of  his  work.  The  landscape  and  the 
view  of  the  harbor  certainly  recall  contemporary 
Flemish  art,  and  scholars  have  suggested  various 
artists — Gregorio  Lopez,  Cornelis  Anthoniszoon, 
and  Cornelisz  Hendriksz.  Vroom — as  the 
author  of  the  painting,  although  none  of  these 
attributions  is  convincing.  The  picture  may  be 
monogrammed  "at"  on  the  mainsail  of  the 
largest  ship. 
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It  is  believed  that  this  painting  commemorates 
the  departure  of  a fleet  taking  the  second  daughter 
of  King  Manuel  I of  Portugal,  the  Infanta  Beatriz, 
to  Villefranche  to  be  married  to  Charles  III,  duke 
of  Savoy,  in  1521.  There  is  a vivid  description  of 
the  preparation  of  the  fleet,  full  of  details  about 
the  ships,  in  the  Works  of  Garcia  de  Resende,  an 
official  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Portugal 
in  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
Resende  says  that  the  flagship  of  the  fleet  was  the 
8oo-ton  carrack  Santa  Catarina  do  Monte  Sinai,  a 
ship  that  had  been  built  in  India  about  ten  years 
before.  If  so,  this  painting  is  one  of  the  first  repre- 
sentations of  an  identifiable  Portuguese  ship  of  the 
time.  In  fact,  apart  from  some  other  small  vessels 
in  the  background  and  a Savoyard  galley  in  the 
foreground,  the  picture  represents  nothing  but  the 
Santa  Catarina  from  five  different  viewpoints. 

The  fleet  consisted  of  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
ships  of  all  sizes,  according  to  Resende,  but  the 
flagship  was  far  bigger  than  the  others  (which 
were  650,  350,  250  tons,  and  less).  The  Santa 
Catarina  was  much  bigger  than  the  average  Por- 
tuguese ocean-going  vessel  of  the  time,  which  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  400  tons,  a figure 
that  would  almost  double  during  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  characteristics  of  these  ships  are  not 
certain  because  the  earliest  known  technical  ship- 
building documents  date  from  the  late  sixteenth 
century  (1570-80  and  on).  Our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  relies  on  iconographic  and  literary 
evidence — such  as  this  painting — with  technical 
details  being  few  and  not  entirely  reliable. 

Some  details  of  the  painting  can  be  assumed 
to  represent  what  was  common  at  the  time:  for 
example,  the  very  large  mainsails  of  the  Portuguese 
ships  appear  in  all  the  iconography.  But  others,  like 
the  size  of  the  stern  and  stem  castles,  are  perhaps 
rather  exaggerated.  It  is  known  that  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  India  Run  (the  annual  voyage 
from  Portugal  to  India  established  in  1500,  when 
the  fleet  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  left  Lisbon, 


immediately  after  the  return  of  Vasco  da  Gama) 
these  features  increased  in  size  very  quickly  to 
provide  superior  capacity  for  artillery.  The  maneu- 
verability of  the  ships  declined,  however,  and  the 
average  size  of  the  stem  and  stern  castles  would 
decrease  almost  immediately,  as  imagery  from  the 
mid-century  shows. 

The  Infanta's  fleet  carried  no  fewer  than  537 
cannons,  and  a close  examination  of  the  painting 
shows  the  vessels  to  be  heavily  armed.  This  was 
also  characteristic  of  ships  in  this  period:  the 
Portuguese  found  it  harder  to  gain  a share  of  the 
Indian  maritime  trade  than  they  had  originally 
thought,  so  their  carracks  had  to  become  bifunc- 
tional,  fulfilling  military  tasks  as  well  as  being 
cargo  vessels.  In  the  case  of  the  fleet  represented 
here,  the  circumstances  also  required  a demon- 
stration of  Portuguese  naval  and  military  capacity. 
This  kind  of  embassy  would  mirror  the  prestige 
and  power  of  the  king  who  was  sending  his 
daughter  to  marry  abroad. 
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Livro  de  Tragas  de  Carpintaria 
Manuel  Fernandes  (Portugal,  India) 

Portugal,  1616 

Ink  and  colors  on  paper 

46.7  x 75.5  cm  (double-page  opening), 

46.7  x 39.6  cm  (frontispiece) 

Biblioteca  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon,  ba  52 -xiv-21 
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The  Livro  de  Tragas  de  Carpintaria  (Book  of  Car- 
pentry Sketches  [for  building  a ship])  begins  with 
a portrait  of  its  author,  Manuel  Fernandes,  dated 
1616.  It  shows  him  as  a master  shipwright 
handling  the  instruments  used  to  design  ships, 
and  this  is  almost  everything  we  know  for  certain 
about  him.  He  is  probably  the  same  Manuel 
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Fernandes  who  was  born  in  Vila  do  Conde,  a 
small  village  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  near  Porto, 
where  he  started  his  career  before  moving  to 
Lisbon  and  after  that  to  India. 

The  Livro  is  the  most  comprehensive  compila- 
tion of  ship  designs  produced  before  the  early  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  is  accompanied  by  a collec- 
tion of  technical  texts  regarding  manufacture.  It 
was,  however,  a work  intended  only  for  display,  for 
some  technical  errors  show  clearly  that  it  could 
not  be  used  by  professional  designers.  It  was  cer- 
tainly intended  as  a gift  to  an  eminent  person  and 
was  made,  perhaps,  by  a copyist  and  not  by 
Manuel  Fernandes  himself. 

Fernandes  was  specially  skilled  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rowing  vessels,  but  the  drawings  in 
this  volume  start  with  the  representation  of  a 
nau  (often  called  a carrack),  the  large  ocean- 
going ship  the  Portuguese  had  used  for  the 
annual  voyage  from  Lisbon  to  India  since  the 
early  sixteenth  century.  It  was  a three-masted 
vessel  with  three  or  four  decks,  and  was  up  to 
800  or  1,000  tons  in  size  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  proved  successful  as  a 
long-distance  cargo  ship,  although  less  satisfac- 
tory than  competing  European  vessels  in  terms 
of  speed  and  maneuverability. 
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Pomander 

Ca.  1600 
Spain  (?) 

Gold  with  filigree,  enamel,  pearls,  stone 
8 x 4 cm 

The  Burghley  Blouse  Collection,  Stamford, 

Lincolnshire,  EWA08553 
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Pomanders  were  important  fashion  accessories 
worn  by  the  highest  social  classes  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  They 
contained  fragrant  substances  such  as  cinnamon, 
musk,  or  benjoim  (benzoin),  exotic  items  that 
arrived  daily  in  the  port  of  Lisbon  from  Goa. 
Hung  on  chains  or  bracelets,  they  freshened  the 
air  around  the  wearer,  warding  off  infections  (so  it 
was  believed)  and  the  often  nauseating  smell  of 
city  streets,  especially  in  hot  weather.  They  took  a 
variety  of  forms — spheres,  pears,  bottles,  and  even 
books — but  were  always  perforated  in  order  to 
expose  the  contents  to  the  air. 

One  of  the  oldest  examples  in  Portugal  is 
made  of  silver  in  the  shape  of  a bottle  (Collection 
Jorge  Mota,  Porto).  Crafted  in  Lisbon  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  this  piece  is  the  only 
small  silver  pomander  known  from  the  reign  of 
Kingjoao  III.  The  Instituto  Valencia  de  Don  Juan 
in  Madrid  holds  a contemporary  item,  also  in 
silver,  adorned  with  six  hollow  spheres,  in  a 
Moorish  style  (La  Corunha  2000,  p.  120,  fig.  38). 

A small  silver  pomander  was  included  in  the 
dowry  of  Infanta  Beatriz  (daughter  of  King 
Manuel  I),  who  married  the  duke  of  Savoy  in 
1522.  Weighing  approximately  66  grams,  it  was 
described  as  “a  tiny  silver  perfume  container  with 
a rose  on  top  of  the  lid"  (Caetano  de  Sousa  1745, 
vol.  4,  p.  453).  The  1605  portrait  of  Griete  van 
Rhijn  by  Cornelis  Katel  shows  a similar 
pomander  on  a gold  string  hanging  from  the 
woman's  hand  (Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam). 
Another  pomander  belongs  to  the  Thyssen- 
Bornemisza  Museum  (Cocks  and  Truman  1984, 
cat.  21). 

It  was  once  believed  that  the  pomander  shown 
here  was  German  because  of  its  cloisonne  enamel. 
Recent  studies  of  Iberian  jewelry  have  shown, 
however,  that  this  feature  was  common  elsewhere, 
and  this  particular  artifact  was  probably  Spanish. 
The  Portuguese  disseminated  this  decorative  tech- 
nique in  India,  where  it  flourished  in  Mughal  art. 
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Map  of  the  Moluccas,  from  Antonio  Pigafetta’s 
account  of  Magellan’s  voyage 

France,  ca.  1525 

Ink  and  colors  on  vellum 

22.5  x 15  cm 

Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  ms  351,  f.  85V 
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This  map  of  part  of  the  Moluccas  (Maluku 
Islands)  also  bears  one  of  the  oldest  representa- 
tions in  European  iconography,  if  not  the  oldest, 
of  the  clove  tree.  It  is  labeled,  partly  in  French, 
"Caiu  Gomode:  this  is  the  clove  tree"  and  is 
followed  by  a description  in  the  codex  that  states: 
"There  are  five  islands  where  cloves  grow: 
Tarenate,  Tidore,  Mutir,  Macchian,  Bacchian 
[ . . . ] Cloves  do  not  grow  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  as  far  as  is  known,  aside  from  the  five 
mountains  of  the  five  aforementioned  islands.” 
The  islands  shown  on  the  map  are  labeled 
"Pulonghai," "Mutie,” "Machian,"  and  "Tadore," 
while  the  sea  is  labeled  "Mare  Mollucque.”  The 
map  forms  part  of  a splendid  manuscript  that  has 
preserved  one  of  the  most  famous  and  important 
voyage  narratives  in  the  history  of  European 
expansion:  the  first-hand  report  written  by 
Antonio  Pigafetta  of  Vicenza  of  his  first  voyage 
around  the  world.  He  traveled  on  ships  in  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  crown  and  led  first  by  the 
Portuguese  Ferdinand  Magellan  (Fernao  de  Mag- 
alhaes),  and,  after  his  death,  by  the  Spaniard  Juan 
Sebastian  Elcano. 

Written  in  France  circa  1525,  Beinecke  ms  351, 
the  text  of  which  is  divided  into  57  numbered 
chapters,  is  the  most  complete  and  most  hand- 
somely produced  manuscript  of  the  four  surviving 
witnesses  to  Pigafetta's  text;  the  original,  probably 
in  Italian,  is  now  lost.  Two  other  French  manu- 
scripts, also  copied  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  are  in  Paris  (Bibliotheque 
nationale  de  France,  ms  fr.  5650  and  ms  fr. 
24224);  the  only  manuscript  extant  from  the 
Italian  tradition  is  of  approximately  the  same  date 
as  the  French  manuscripts  (Milan,  Biblioteca 
Ambrosiana,  ms  l.  103  Sup.).  An  abridged, 
undated  French  text,  Le  Voyage  et  Navigation  Fait 
par  les  Espagnoles  en  les  Isles  de  Mollusques  (The 
Voyage  and  Navigation  Made  by  the  Spanish  to 
the  Moluccan  Islands),  was  printed  at  Paris  for 
Simon  de  Colines,  probably  circa  1526-36. 

Folio  1 of  the  manuscript  illustrated  carries 
the  French  title  of  the  expedition:  Navigation  et 
descouvrement  de  la  Inde  superieure  et  isles  de 
Malucque  ou  naissent  les  cloux  de  Girofle  faicte  par 
Anthoine  Pigaphete  Vincentin  Cheuallier  de  Rhodes 
Commanceant  en  lan  Mil  V cc  et  xix  (The  navigation 
and  discovery  of  Upper  India  and  the  Moluccan 


Islands  where  cloves  grow  undertaken  by  Antonio 
Pigafetta  of  Vicenza,  Knight  of  Rhodes,  and 
begun  in  1519).  Written  in  elegant  humanistic 
bookhand,  the  text  is  adorned  with  twenty-three 
beautifully  drawn  and  illuminated  maps,  mostly 
full-page,  surrounded  by  gold  frames,  with  super- 
imposed scrolls  containing  the  legends  identifying 
islands  and  land  masses.  Most  of  the  maps  show 
the  "Spice  Islands”  in  the  Moluccan  archipelago, 
which  were  reached  by  Magellan’s  fleet  after  it  had 
found  the  famous  passage  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  in  southern  Patagonia. 

Born  into  an  impoverished  aristocratic 
family  in  the  province  of  Alto  Tras-os-Montes  in 
northern  Portugal,  Ferdinand  Magellan  (circa 
1480-1521)  was  educated  in  the  court  of  King 
Joao  II  in  Lisbon.  In  1505,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
he  set  off  for  India,  where  he  served  under  the 
viceroy  Francisco  de  Almeida.  From  1506  he  par- 
ticipated in  a direct  expedition  to  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  under  the  command  of  Afonso  de 
Albuquerque  he  took  part  in  the  conquest  of  the 
port  of  Malacca  (today  Melaka,  in  Malaysia).  After 
returning  to  Portugal  in  1513  he  joined  a military 
expedition  to  Morocco.  He  was  accused  of  treason 
for  trading  with  Muslims,  found  guilty,  and  dis- 
honorably discharged  from  service  by  the  Portu- 
guese crown.  This  situation,  together  with  his 
conviction  that  the  Spice  Islands  were  located  in 
the  part  of  the  world  that  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas 
(1494)  assigned  to  Spain,  led  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Spanish  crown.  (This  theory  on  the 
location  of  the  islands  had  been  developed  among 
Portuguese  geographers  such  as  Diogo  Ribeiro, 
who  in  fact  entered  the  service  of  Charles  V.) 

Magellan  was  convinced  that  it  was  possible  to 
find  a route  to  Asia  and  its  spices  that  was  shorter 
than  the  Portuguese  "Road  to  India,"  which  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa.  Like  other  cosmographers 
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of  the  time,  he  believed  that  in  the  southwest 
regions  of  the  "New  World"  (and  therefore  in 
Portuguese  Brazil),  there  could  be  a passage  link- 
ing the  Atlantic  with  the  South  Sea  (today  the 
Pacific  Ocean)  seen  in  1513  by  the  Spaniard  Vasco 
Nunez  de  Balboa  (1475-1519),  governor  of 
Panama  and  Coiba.  He  therefore  planned  an 
expedition  to  search  for  a new  maritime  route  to 
the  Moluccan  archipelago,  avoiding  Africa  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  where  strategic  ports  and  passages 
were  controlled  militarily  by  Portuguese  ships. 
Following  extensive  negotiations  (since  he  was 
Portuguese  he  was  suspected  by  the  Spanish  aris- 
tocracy) Magellan  set  sail  on  August  10, 1519,  from 
Sanlucar  de  Barrameda,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir  River,  in  command  of  a fleet  of  five 
ships.  Only  two  ships  returned  to  Spain.  On  Sep- 
tember 6, 1522,  the  Victoria  docked  at  the  port  of 
departure  having  completed  the  first  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  globe  in  two  years,  eleven  months 
and  three  days.  Its  captain  was  the  Spaniard,  Juan 
Sebastian  Elcano,  who  had  succeeded  Magellan 
after  he  was  killed  on  April  27, 1521,  on  the  island 
of  Mactan,  today  part  of  the  Philippines.  The 


Trinidad  only  returned  in  1525,  having  re-crossed 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  the  original  crew  of  234 
soldiers  and  sailors  (170  Spaniards,  40  Por- 
tuguese, 20  Italians,  and  four  African  and  Asian 
interpreters)  only  36  survived:  18  on  the  Victoria 
and  the  same  number  on  the  Trinidad.  Of  these, 
however,  13  were  left  in  Portuguese  jails  on  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands  in  exchange  for  permission  to 
bring  a cargo  of  spices  to  Spain. 

Among  the  survivors  on  the  Victoria  was 
Antonio  Pigafetta  (circa  1480/91-circa  1534),  a 
personality  both  fascinating  and  elusive:  nothing 
is  known  of  his  studies  and  activities  prior  to  his 
voyage,  just  as  there  are  few  details  about  his  life 
after  his  return  to  Spain.  It  is  certain  that  he  was 
in  Barcelona  in  1519  as  a follower  of  Francesco 
Chieregati  of  Vicenza  (1479-1539),  the  papal 
nuncio  at  the  court  of  Spain,  when  he  learned  of 
Magellan's  imminent  departure  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  participate  in  the  expedition  as  a 
paying  passenger. 

If  his  biography  is  obscure,  reading  his  report 
reveals  an  educated  man  with  humanistic  curios- 
ity and  solid  cosmographic  knowledge  (the  manu- 
script in  Milan  even  includes  a "treatise  on  the 
sphere").  During  his  trip,  Pigafetta  developed  a 
particular  sensitivity  and  attention  to  the  cultures 
of  the  people  he  encountered.  The  pages  concern- 
ing the  populations  of  Patagonia,  the  Philippines, 
and  the  Moluccas  record  their  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  beliefs.  These  are  the  first  descriptions 
of  these  peoples  that  exist  from  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  among  the  most 
reliable. 

Following  the  death  of  Magellan  and  the 
escape  of  one  of  his  slaves  and  interpreters,  called 
Enrique  in  the  report  (probably  of  Malaysian 
origin,  he  had  been  bought  by  Magellan  in 
Sumatra  in  1511,  during  his  service  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Indies),  Pigafetta  seems  to  have  assumed 
roles  of  greater  responsibility,  in  particular  for 
relations  with  indigenous  populations.  Pigafetta 
was  the  first  European  actually  to  learn  a number 
of  elements  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Moluccan  and  Philippine  archipelagos,  and  his 
report  provides  the  first  vocabulary  of  the  Cebuan 
language  of  the  Philippines,  with  160  words  trans- 
lated into  Italian  and  French.  Robert  Skelton, 
Mario  Pozzi,  and  Andrea  Canova,  respectively 
editors  of  the  editions  of  the  report  in  the 
Beinecke  Library  and  the  Ambrosiana  Library, 
have  emphasized  the  fundamental  importance  of 
Pigafettas  work  for  the  history  of  languages. 
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Belem  monstrance 

Attributed  to  Gil  Vicente  (Portugal,  ca.  1465-1536//) 
Portugal,  1506 
Gold  and  enamel 
73  cm  (h.) 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon 
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Incense  burner 

Dirich  Utermarke  (Germany,  1599-1635) 

Hamburg,  first  quarter  of  the  i/th  century 
Silver  gilt 
54  * 54  cm 

State  Museums  of  the  Moscow  Kremlin,  MZ-422/1-5 
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This  incense  burner  or  censer  in  the  shape 
of  an  inhabited  mountain  peak  was  bought  by 
the  emissaries  of  Czar  Mikhail  Feodorovich 
Romanov  (reigned  1613-45),  at  an  auction  of  the 
treasures  of  King  Christian  IV  of  Denmark 
(reigned  1588-1648)  held  in  1628  in  the  city  of 
Archangel.  This  Russian  port  on  the  White  Sea 
coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Northern  Dvina  was 
a prestigious  market  for  antiques  and  works 
of  art  by  the  best  European  masters  during  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  the  earliest  decades 
of  the  century,  after  many  years  of  devastation, 
the  Moscow  court  was  being  restored  to 
the  splendor  of  the  reigns  of  Prince  Ivan  III 
Vasilyevich  (ruled  1462-1505)  and  Czar  Ivan  IV 
Vasilyevich  "the  Terrible"  (1533-84),  through 
the  acquisition  of  valuable  wares  and  rarities  by 
Czar  Mikhail's  agents. 

This  censer,  one  of  a pair,  was  intended  to 
stand  on  a tabletop  and  may  have  decorated  one 
of  the  halls  in  the  Kremlin.  The  inner  chambers  of 
palaces  were  traditionally  filled  with  aromatic 
fumes,  and  spices  were  available  via  the  traditional 
trade  routes  to  the  East  that  ran  across  Russia. 
According  to  an  old  inventory  of  the  Kremlin 
treasury,  the  silver  censers  originally  had  iron 
pans  fitted  beneath  them:  these  were  dismantled 
in  the  eighteenth  century  because  they  had  rusted. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  they  looked  like  but 
their  purpose  is  quite  clear,  and  they  probably 
served  as  braziers.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
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description  of  a specially  designed  "frying  pan 
for  artificial  incineration  of  a substance  placed  at 
the  foot  of  the  eminent  city"  in  the  base  of  a 
mountain-shaped  censer  made  in  1570  by  the  out- 
standing Nuremberg  goldsmith  Wenzel  Jamnitzer 
(1508-1585). 

The  censer  takes  the  form  of  a tall  mountain 
with  jagged  peaks,  encircled  by  a serpentine  road 
and  topped  by  a castle  with  a courtyard.  The 
mountain  is  embossed  with  rocky  ledges,  trees, 
bushes,  grass,  and  earth.  Tiny  cast  filigree  decora- 
tions are  scattered  over  the  entire  surface — gilded 
and  ungilded  frogs,  lizards,  turtles,  a white 
grasshopper,  bundles  of  grass,  and  dry  branches. 
Many  more  have  been  lost  and  only  the  holes  for 
them  remain.  Near  the  top  of  the  mountain  are 
three  oval  bases  with  feet,  possibly  the  remains  of 
cast  figurines  of  knights,  pilgrims,  or  other  charac- 
ters. Some  cast  figures  of  knights  in  medieval 
armor  holding  halberds  and  lances  still  stand.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  three  watchtowers,  each 
with  an  arched  gate,  alternate  with  three  high 
rocky  pinnacles.  The  pinnacles  conceal  long  rec- 
tangular drawers,  their  inner  surfaces  embossed 
like  an  open  clamshell,  which  contained  the 
incense.  Each  watchtower  has  different  architec- 
ture. A smaller  drawer  is  located  over  the  watch- 
tower  topped  with  a rotunda,  and  bears  four 
delicate  tubes  to  hold  candles,  arranged  in  a row. 
The  plan  of  the  castle  itself  is  square,  with  towers 
with  tall  spires  arranged  at  the  corners.  One  still 
has  a lobed  finial  like  those  surrounding  the  foot 
of  the  spires.  The  three  tiers  of  each  tower  have 
casement  windows  and  three  similar  windows 
with  mullions  are  embossed  on  the  three  stories 
of  the  main  walls.  The  castle  has  a gabled  roof 
carrying  tall  square  chimneys  with  holes  that 
communicate  with  the  interior  parts  of  the  censer. 
The  fragrant  smoke  would  have  streamed  from 
these  chimneys. 

Only  four  mountain-shaped  incense  burners 
are  known  to  survive.  Three  are  in  the  Moscow 
Armory  and  all  belonged  to  the  treasury  of  Czar 
Mikhail  Feodorovich  Romanov.  The  castles  on  the 
paired  censers  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty, 
although  the  documents  attached  to  their 
purchase  state  they  are  Danish.  In  1984,  examina- 
tion of  the  third,  by  an  unknown  Hamburg 
master  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  allowed 
the  castle  crowning  it  to  be  identified  as 
Kronberg,  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1629. 
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Ecce  Homo 
Portugal,  after  1570 
Oil  on  oak 
89  x 64.9  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC , Lisbon,  433  pint 
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This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
and  singular  images  in  Portuguese  art.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Christ’s  tormented  body,  covered 
with  white  drapery  that  prefigures  his  shroud, 
emerges  from  a darkened,  non-specific  back- 
ground like  a mute  yet  very  powerful  eternal 
presence  in  the  observer’s  own  space.  Concealing 
Christ's  gaze  in  an  Ecce  Homo  image  constitutes  a 
figurative  element  of  absolute  originality  in  the 
Christological  iconography  of  European  painting. 
Fifty  years  ago,  in  his  fundamental  reference 
work  on  the  historiography  of  Portuguese  art, 
Reynaldo  dos  Santos  emphasized  the  emotional 
potential  of  this  representational  device:  “Of 
archaic  design  in  almost  monochromatic  tones, 
with  a certain  Byzantine  icon  flavor  created  by 
hieratic  symmetry,  and  a halo  of  gold,  the  Ecce 
Homo  from  the  Lisbon  museum  is  permeated  with 


a feeling  of  pathos  that  derives  from  the  mysteri- 
ous concealment  of  the  eyes  of  Christ"  (Santos 

1953.  P-  64). 

The  originality  of  the  image  does  not, 
however,  imply  that  this  work  is  unique.  There 
exist  two  more  versions  on  wood  in  Portugal,  with 
the  same  dimensions  and  figurative  composition 
(Museu  do  Convento  de  Jesus  in  Setubal,  and  the 
Museu  Rainha  D.  Leonor  in  Beja),  and  one  more 
on  canvas  at  the  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga. 
In  the  high  chancel  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara 
do  Funchal  (Madeira)  there  is  also  a later  painting 
inspired  by  the  representation  illustrated  here. 
This  painting  comes  from  a convent  that  was 
closed  in  1834.  Although  its  specific  provenance, 
like  that  of  the  other  painting  in  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  is  obscure  the  known 
origins  of  the  other  versions  indicate  that  this 
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singular  imago  pietatis  received  particular  devotion 
in  Clarissine  convents  and  suggest  its  intrinsic 
connection  to  Franciscan  religiosity. 

Other  mysteries  of  this  undocumented  work, 
particularly  concerning  its  authorship  and  dating, 
have  always  attracted  art  historians.  In  books  on 
Portuguese  art  history  published  in  the  last 
century,  many  historians  and  essayists  have  made 
the  Museu  Nacional's  Ecce  Homo  an  icon  of 
fifteenth-century  Portuguese  painting.  Some  have 
attributed  it,  based  purely  on  “sentiment,”  to  the 
best-known  master  of  the  era,  Nuno  Gonsalves 
(active  1450-circa  1491),  painter  of  the  famous 
Saint  Vincent  polyptych  (also  in  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga).  More  recent  studies 
have  permitted  greater  objectivity  in  dating  the 
panel  and  downplayed  the  work’s  historiographic 
mythicization.  A dendrochronological  examina- 
tion of  the  paintings  support  concluded  that  it 
could  only  have  been  created  after  1570.  This  is  a 
much  later  dating  than  that  generally  attributed, 
and  one  that  reinforces  the  hypothesis  that  an 


older  prototype  of  this  image,  perhaps  from  the 
fifteenth  century,  must  have  existed  to  serve  as  a 
model  for  this  and  the  other  known  versions. 
Dendrochronological  examination  of  the  heavily 
restored  version  held  by  the  Setubal  museum  has 
dated  it  to  circa  1535-40. 
jas  c 
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This  magnificent  processional  cross  was  commis- 
sioned under  one  of  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the 
canon  Gon^alo  Anes,  from  the  church  of  Nossa 
Senhora  da  Oliveira  (Our  Lady  of  the  Olive  Tree) 


in  Guimaraes,  in  1540.  It  was  completed  seven 
years  later,  on  which  occasion  the  church  paid  the 
silversmith  from  Porto  a sum  of  60,000  reis. 

The  cross  is  an  important  example  of 
Portuguese  decorative  arts  in  the  1540s,  a period 
of  transition  between  Late  Gothic  and  Renais- 
sance styles.  Its  entire  structure  is  quintessentially 
Gothic;  the  four  ends  of  the  crucifix  are  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  the  monumental  base  is  heavily  deco- 
rated with  niches,  arcades,  and  spires.  Careful 
scrutiny,  however,  reveals  many  classical  refer- 
ences in  this  conservative  work.  Classical  medal- 
lions and  Renaissance-style  trophies  line  the  faces 
of  the  crucifix  and  the  niches  of  the  base  contain 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  that  have  been 
copied  from  other  images,  especially  Albrecht 
Durer’s  “Little  Passion”  prints.  There  are  also 
panels  based  on  other  German  and  Italian  Renais- 
sance prints.  Sixteenth-century  Portuguese  spiri- 
tuality permeates  this  work  of  Late-Gothic  aes- 
thetic, which  tended  to  relegate  classical  forms  to 
superficial  ornamentation. 

Portuguese  silversmiths  of  the  sixteenth 
century  were  very  resistant  to  change,  as  the 
longevity  of  some  forms  and  adornments 
suggests.  Such  conservatism  probably  resulted 
from  tight  government  control  of  this  highly 
lucrative  craft.  Although  they  applied  Renaissance 
techniques,  these  artists  rarely  departed  from 
the  elaborate  Gothic  forms  that  better  permitted 
them  to  display  their  graceful  skills.  Their 
clientele  shared  the  traditionalism  of  the  work- 
shops. A typical  example  is  that  of  the  bishop 
of  Viseu,  Miguel  da  Silva.  In  1528,  he  asked  Fran- 
cisco de  Cremona  to  design  a Renaissance  cloister 
in  his  cathedral;  in  1535,  however,  he  commis- 
sioned a gilded  silver  monstrance  that  was  struc- 
turally Gothic. 

This  cross  closely  follows  others  of  similar 
size,  especially  the  one  offered  posthumously 
by  the  king  of  Portugal,  Manuel  I,  to  the  cathedral 
of  Funchal  (Madeira),  in  1528,  and  the  now- 
missing crosses  of  the  Jeronimos  monastery  and 
the  Convento  de  Cristo  in  Tomar,  both  crafted 
by  Gil  Vicente,  maker  of  the  famous  Custodia 
de  Belem  (Belem  Monstrance,  1506,  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon;  see  P-22), 
for  his  patron  Manuel. 

The  church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Oliveira 
occupies  an  important  place  in  Portuguese 
history.  The  kings  Afonso  Henriques  and Joao  II 
visited  the  sacred  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
its  premises,  turning  this  shrine  into  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  to  the  country  s 
independence  from  Castile.  To  commemorate 
the  Portuguese  victory  over  its  neighbor,  which 
followed  a dynastic  crisis  in  1383-85,  Joao  II 
donated  a gilded  silver  altar  frontal  that  depicted 
the  Nativity. 
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Processional  cross 
Porto,  Portugal,  1547 
Silver 

154.5  x 74  x 28  cm 

Museu  de  Alberto  Sampaio,  Guimaraes,  o 43 
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Adoration  of  the  Magi 

Attributed  to  Vasco  Fernandes 
(Portugal,  ca.  1475-ca.  1542) 

Portugal,  early  16th  century 
Oil  on  oak  panel 
131  x 83  cm  (h.) 

Museu  de  G rao  Vasco,  Viseu 
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Heraldic  angel 

Portugal,  1510-14 

Olivier  de  G and  (Portugal,  Spain;  active  1508-/2), 
Fernan  Munoz  (Spain,  Portugal;  active  1509-14) 
Polychromed  wood 
154  x 56  x 32  cm 

Convento  de  Cristo,  Tomar,  01-ESC-45 
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Political  and  economic  ties  between  Portugal  and 
Flanders  throughout  the  Middle  Ages  encouraged 
intense  cultural  and  artistic  exchanges  that  con- 
tinued to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  and  at 
the  height  of  the  epoch  of  overseas  expansion 
generated  a true  Flemish  style  in  Portugal.  A 
number  of  factors  contributed  to  this,  especially 
the  strong  commercial  links  established  by  the 
creation  of  Portuguese  trading  posts  (feitorias)  in 
Flanders,  first  in  Bruges  and  then  in  Antwerp,  as 
well  as  political  and  social  relationships  estab- 
lished through  the  marriage  of  Isabel,  daughter  of 
King  Joao  I,  to  Duke  Philip  of  Burgundy  in  1429. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Avis  dynasty,  the  painter 
Jan  van  Eyck  (circa  1385-1441)  visited  Portugal  in 


order  to  paint  a portrait  of  Isabel,  who  systemati- 
cally undertook  to  send  Flemish  works  of  art  to 
her  friends  and  relatives. 

The  main  cities  of  Flanders  had  large  ateliers 
set  up  to  export  artwork,  especially  to  Spain  and 
Portugal,  who  were  their  principal  customers.  The 
Flemish  creations  that  most  attracted  these  clients 
were  paintings,  tapestries,  engraved  bronze 
plaques,  religious  decorations,  jewelry,  illuminated 
codices,  and  sculptures,  the  latter  being  produced 
by  workshops  in  Brussels,  Mechelen,  and 
Antwerp. 

Portugal's  reputation  as  a major  power 
during  this  period  also  brought  to  the  country 
many  Flemish  artists  who  remained  there  perma- 
nently: such  was  the  case  of  the  famous  illumina- 
tor to  King  Manuel  I,  Antonio  de  Holanda 
(circa  1480-after  1553);  the  painters  Francisco 
Henriques  (died  1518)  and  Frei  Carlos  (active 
1517— 1539) — who  adopted  Portuguese  names;  and 
the  sculptor  Olivier  de  Gand,  the  author  of  won- 
derful works  in  Coimbra  and  Tomar,  whose 
masterpiece  is  this  sculpture  of  a heraldic  angel 
from  the  round  church  (charola)  of  the  Convento 
de  Cristo  in  Tomar. 

Olivier  de  Gand  (that  is,  "of  Ghent”)  was  an 
important  name  in  Portuguese  art  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  playing  a major 
role  in  the  development  of  monumental  sculp- 
ture in  Portugal.  He  arrived  on  the  Iberian 
Peninsula  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
probably  beginning  his  work  there  in  Toledo.  He 
is  best-known  for  his  work  on  the  chancel  of  the 
old  cathedral  of  Coimbra  (Se  Velha  de  Coimbra) 
and  on  the  cathedral  of  Evora,  where  two  of  his 
sculptures  still  survive.  In  1510,  he  entered  into  a 
contract  to  produce  choir  stalls,  now  lost,  for  the 
convent  of  the  Order  of  Christ  in  Tomar,  where 
he  worked  until  he  died  in  1512.  In  Tomar,  in 
partnership  with  the  Spaniard  Fernan  Munoz, 
he  also  created  several  sculptures  for  the  round 
church  of  the  convent,  where  some  of  the  sculp- 
tures on  the  columns,  such  as  the  group  of  the 
Virgin  and  Saint  John,  a figure  of  Saint  Jerome, 
and  another  of  Saint  Gregory,  remain  today. 

This  exceptionally  large  image  was  made 
to  impress.  The  sculpture  is  made  of  brilliantly 
polychromed  wood,  in  a manner  typical  of 
Flanders.  Of  elegant  bearing  and  remarkable 
plasticity,  the  angel  wears  a tunic  that  drapes 
softly  over  the  body  and  suggests  the  bent 
leg  beneath.  A late  Gothic  work,  the  figure  has 
a high  forehead  and  a delicate  face,  and  great 
attention  to  detail  is  apparent  on  the  hair 
and  wings. 

In  its  left  hand  it  holds  the  Portuguese  coat 
of  arms  (escudo),  an  iconographic  element  identi- 
fying it  as  the  guardian  angel  of  the  monarch, 
a symbolic  figure  that  appeared  frequently  in  art 
during  the  Manueline  period.  Together  with 
another  guardian  angel  with  the  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Christ,  the  angel  has  extraordinary 
swirling  vegetal  decoration  on  the  shield.  This 


led  Fernando  Grilo  to  conclude  that  the  figures 
did  not  have  a representative  heraldic  role  but 
are  only  to  be  understood  as  symbolic  of  the  ties 
between  the  Military  Order  of  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  whose 
Grand  Master  was  also  the  king.  According  to 
this  experts  opinion,  both  works  must  have 
been  made  as  part  of  the  choir  stalls  ordered 
from  Olivier  de  Gand.  As  proven  by  nineteenth- 
century  drawings,  this  work  was  extremely 
impressive,  including  various  registers,  of  which 
the  second  was  composed  of  recesses  with  angels 
holding  shields,  not  the  ones  surviving  today 
but,  apparently,  of  the  same  size.  This  leads  us 
to  believe  that  the  sculpture  illustrated  and  its 
mate  are  related  to  the  aforementioned  choir 
stalls,  and  indeed  are  the  only  surviving  elements 
of  that  work. 

This  sculpture  must  have  served  as  a proto- 
type for  many  others  created  in  the  period,  such 
as  the  heraldic  angels  by  Diogo  Pires  o M040  (the 
Younger),  originally  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Cruz  in  Coimbra  and  today  found  in  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Machado  de  Castro. 
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The  second  [1502]  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
from  the  Livro  de  Lis uarte  de  Abreu 

Goa,  India,  ca.  1558-64 
Ink  and  colors  on  paper 
27  x 19  cm  (each  page) 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  MS.  525, 
vol.  II,  ff.  i8v-igr 
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The  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  (Book  of  Lisuarte  de 
Abreu)  was  offered  to  the  Infante  Afonso  Hen- 
riques  (1865-1920)  in  India  while  he  was  was 
serving  as  viceroy,  in  1896.  Once  he  had  returned 
to  Portugal,  this  younger  brother  of  King  Carlos  I 
(reigned  1889-1908)  deposited  the  work  at  the 
Biblioteca  da  Ajuda,  from  where  it  disappeared  in 
1911.  After  a few  years,  a small  part  of  the  codex 
(19  folios)  appeared  in  Madrid  where  it  was 
acquired  by  the  count  of  Arrochela.  The  other, 
more  substantial,  part  (92  folios)  was  purchased 
in  1912  in  Paris  by  John  Pierpont  Morgan 
(1837-1913).  In  1963  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library 
acquired  the  section  that  had  belonged  to  the 
count  of  Arrochela,  but  the  third  part  of  the 
codex,  a section  containing  a copy  of  the  Livro  de 
Duarte  Barbosa,  has  not  been  recovered. 

In  its  current  state  the  book  is  comprised  of 
three  parts.  The  first  is  a set  of  copies  of  docu- 
ments. In  addition  to  assorted  pieces  of  contempo- 
rary correspondence  (from  figures  such  as  Nuno 
da  Cunha,  Garcia  de  Noronha,  Joao  de  Castro,  and 
Aleixo  de  Sousa),  two  items  stand  out:  the  "diary” 
of  a journey  from  Lisbon  to  Goa  on  the  ship 
Rainha  (most  likely  written  by  the  ship’s  pilot)  and 
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a "relation”  of  that  same  voyage.  The  second  part 
is  a list  of  governors  and  viceroys  of  India  from 
Francisco  de  Almeida  (1505-9)  to  Constantino  de 
Bragan<;a  (1558-61),  followed  by  a set  of  portraits 
of  them  (see  P-29).  The  third  part  is  filled  with 
depictions  of  the  ships  that  constituted  the 
armadas  of  the  Carreira  da  India,  or  India  Run, 
with  their  respective  captains,  spanning  the  period 
from  the  inaugural  voyage  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
(1497-99)  to  that  of  Jorge  de  Sousa  (1563).  Despite 
the  existence  of  several  "relations  of  the  India 
fleets"  (about  thirty  in  all),  there  is  only  one  other 
text  besides  the  one  at  the  Morgan  Library  that 
gives  an  illustrated  report.  That  is  the  so-called 
Livro  das  Armadas  (Memoria  das  Armadas  que  de 
Portugal  passaram  a India,  or  "Record  of  the  Fleets 
that  went  to  India  from  Portugal”),  which 
describes  the  period  until  1566  and  is  the  property 
of  the  Academia  das  Ciencias  in  Lisbon. 

The  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  is  so  named 
because  of  the  famous  phrase  that  begins  page 
fifteen  of  the  codex:  "This  Book  belongs  to  Lisuarte 
d’Abreu,  who  had  it  made.”  In  fact,  this  individual 
(of  whom  little  is  known)  would  have  limited 
himself  to  commissioning  the  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments that  are  found  in  the  first  part  of  the 
codex,  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  known  that  the 
drawings  of  the  fleets  were  ordered  to  be  produced 
by  the  governor,  Jorge  Cabral  (1549-50).  Lisuarte 
de  Abreu,  probably  a member  of  the  lower  Por- 
tuguese nobility,  traveled  to  India  in  1568  aboard 
the  Rainha,  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  fleet  of  Con- 
stantino de  Braganqa.  Once  he  arrived  in  Mozam- 
bique, Lisuarte  was  chosen  to  take  part  in  a mission 
aimed  at  collecting  information  about  the  Turks. 
Although  the  mission  was  entirely  fruitless,  his 
eighteen-day  stay  in  Mozambique  led  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  three  drawings  of  the  region  (one  colored, 
but  all  of  them  anonymous),  found  at  the  end  of 
the  abovementioned  "relation"  of  the  voyage. 


Despite  its  numerous  errors,  which  include 
flaws  in  the  list  of  governors  and  roll  of  fleets, 
the  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  is  an  extraordinary 
source  of  information  about  the  Portuguese 
empire  in  Asia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  enables 
one  to  "see"  the  faces  of  the  principal  actors  in 
the  Estado  da  India  and  contributes  to  the  debate 
over  the  technical  features  of  the  ships  of  the 
India  Run.  Moreover,  the  depictions  of  the  ships 
that  were  lost,  sunk,  beached,  or  surrounded  by 
Muslim  fleets  are  a precious  testimony  to  the 
history  of  navigation  and  maritime  warfare  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  the  sixteenth  century.  In  this 
respect,  the  illustration  of  a section  of  the  coast 
of  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka)  and  the  defeat  of  Vidiye 
Bandara  (father  of  the  last  king  of  Kotte,  Joao 
Dharmapala)  in  1555,  and  a couple  of  drawings 
that  represent  the  combat  between  the  Ottoman 
and  Portuguese  fleets  at  Cape  Musandam, 
in  the  Persian  Gulf,  stand  out.  The  first  of  these 
drawings  shows  the  fleets,  led  respectively  by 
Seydi  Ali  Reis  (en  route  from  Basra  to  Suez) 
and  Fernando  de  Noronha  facing  each  other 
before  the  battle,  with  naive  views  of  Hormuz, 
Keshm,  and  Larak.  The  second  (1-3)  provides 
a "snapshot”  of  the  battle,  in  which  the  Ottoman 
admiral  was  defeated,  with  a view  of  Muscat 
and  its  main  mosque  on  the  left-hand  side.  Last, 
and  perhaps  more  important,  the  Livro  de 
Lisuarte  de  Abreu  eloquently  demonstrates  how 
the  Portuguese  empire  in  Asia  was  written  about 
and  depicted  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  this  volume  we  are  presented  with  a 
truly  open  and  collective  enterprise,  one  that 
encompasses  several  commissions  (beyond  those 
of  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  and  Jorge  Cabral)  and 
combines  texts  by  different  authors  and  of  varied 
types,  accompanied  by  a European  manner  of 
illustration  that  was,  in  all  probability,  carried 
out  by  Asian  artists. 

The  opening  illustrated  is  from  the  third  part 
of  the  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu,  showing  Vasco  da 
Gama’s  fleet  for  his  second  voyage  to  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Gama  left  Lisbon  in  February,  1502  and 
returned  there  in  October,  1503.  After  the  failure 
of  the  voyage  of  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  (1500-1), 
which  had  raised  questions  about  whether  the 
Portuguese  should  abandon  these  expeditions,  the 
admiral  of  India's  return  represented  the  success 
of  Portugal's  new  policy  of  asserting  its  political 
and  commercial  power  in  the  western  Indian 
Ocean.  Above  all,  his  voyage  was  a manifestation 
of  force  and  authority,  as  shown  by  the  large 
number  of  ships  that  sailed  out  of  Lisbon  harbor. 
Although  the  number  of  ships  reported  in  con- 
temporary sources  varies  (the  drawing  here  from 
the  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  shows  nineteen),  it  is 
certain  that  the  1502  fleet  was  comprised  of  three 
parts  under  the  command  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
Estevao  da  Gama  (his  cousin),  and  Vicente  Sodre 
(his  uncle).  The  last  of  these,  containing  five 
carracks  and  a caravel,  was  intended  to  remain  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  defend  Portuguese  interests. 
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Once  it  had  arrived  on  the  eastern  African 
coast,  the  Portuguese  expedition  took  an  interest 
in  Sofala  (the  "new  mine”)  and  its  gold  and 
imposed  a tribute  to  King  Manuel  I (reigned 
1495-1521)  upon  the  sultan  of  Kilwa.  Before 
reaching  the  ports  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  Vasco 
da  Gama  captured  and  sank  a ship  full  of  Muslim 
pilgrims  headed  for  Mecca  in  a show  of  extreme 
force  that  shocked  even  the  Portuguese.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  scribe  Tome  Lopes  (see  below),  he  had 
done  it  “without  the  least  commiseration.”  Once 
in  Malabar,  it  was  necessary  to  fortify  the  links  to 
Cochin  (where  there  had  been  zjeitoria,  or  trading 
post,  since  Cabral’s  voyage),  open  relations  with 
the  kingdom  of  Cannanur,  and,  above  all,  make 
Calicut  bend  to  the  will  of  the  Portuguese  throne 
after  the  assassination  of  the  agent  (feitor)  Aires 
Correia.  This  last  goal  translated  into  months 
of  bombardment,  an  escalation  of  violence  that 
made  any  future  alliance  with  the  king  of  Calicut 
impossible.  Regardless  of  its  political  results, 
Vasco  da  Gama’s  second  expedition  to  India  was 
a commercial  success:  the  admiral  returned  to 
Lisbon  with  thirteen  ships  loaded  with  more  than 
1,200  toneladas  (metric  tons)  of  pepper. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  1502-3 
voyage  is  the  abundance  and  richness  of  its 
written  testimonies,  making  it  one  of  the  best- 
documented  voyages  and  the  one  which  had  the 
greatest  resonance  in  Europe  from  those  early 
years.  Besides  the  well-known  Navegafdo  as  Indias 
Orientals  (Voyage  to  the  East  Indies)  by  the  scribe 
Tome  Lopes,  there  is  another  anonymous  Por- 
tuguese account  in  Vienna;  a German  manuscript 
in  Vienna;  the  reports  of  the  Italians  Matteo 
da  Bergamo  and  Francesco  Corbinelli;  a German 
manucript  in  Bratislava;  and  an  anonymous 
Flemish  relation  known  as  Calcoen  (Teyssier  1995, 
pp.  I99-355)- 
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Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama, 
from  ‘Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu’ 

Goa,  India,  ca.  1558-64 
Ink  and  colors  on  paper 
27  x 19  cm 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York,  ms.  525, 
vol.  II,  f.  yr 
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This  portrait  of  "Dorn  Vasco  da  Gama,  Viceroy 
and  Count”  with  his  coat  of  arms,  found  in  the 
Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu  (Book  of  Lisuarte  de 
Abreu;  see  p-28)  presents  a figure  very  different 
from  that  of  the  man  who  found  the  maritime 
route  to  India  in  1497,  Very  little  is  known  about 
the  "Discoverer”  before  his  first  voyage  to  Calicut. 
Most  likely  born  in  Sines  circa  1469,  Vasco  da 


Gama  was  a member  of  the  lower  Portuguese 
nobility  and  afidalgo  of  the  royal  household.  Like 
his  father,  Estevao  da  Gama,  he  was  a knight  of 
the  Order  of  Santiago,  a military  order  founded  in 
the  twelfth  century  during  the  Christian  Recon- 
quest  and  of  particular  importance  in  his  home 
region  of  Alentejo.  We  know  that  Gama  had 
acquired  some  experience  in  maritime  affairs  by 
1492,  when  Kingjoao  II  (reigned  1481-95)  put 
him  in  command  of  a retaliatory  action  against 
some  French  vessels  off  Setubal  and  the  ports  of 
the  Algarve.  But  the  reasons  why  King  Manuel  I 
chose  him  to  lead  the  first  expedition  to  India  are 
still  strongly  disputed.  It  might  have  been  a politi- 
cal compromise  between  the  king,  who  was  very 
much  engaged  in  this  new  maritime  adventure, 
and  the  members  of  the  growing  opposition  in  the 
royal  council,  who  were  emphatically  against 
sending  an  expedition  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Gama 
himself  was  a member  of  this  opposition  party 
and  his  appointment  might  well  have  been  a way 
of  combining  two  diverging  perspectives  on 
Portugal’s  maritime  empire. 

Between  his  first  (1497-99)  and  second 
(1502-3)  voyages  to  India,  Vasco  da  Gama  acquired 
considerable  political  influence,  social  status,  and 
economic  power.  Among  other  privileges,  he 
gained  the  hereditary  title  of  “Dorn,”  received  the 
title  of  Admiral  of  the  Seas  of  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
India,  joined  the  royal  council,  obtained  various 
pensions  and  royal  favors,  and  made  a fortune  in 
overseas  trade.  But  in  the  years  following  1504, 
Gama  would  have  his  time  in  the  wilderness, 
during  which  he  even  considered  leaving  for  exile 
in  Castile.  His  strategy  for  Asia,  partly  at  odds 
with  the  royal  monopolies  and  in  favor  of  private 
initiatives  by  noblemen,  contrasted  starkly  with 
that  of  the  king,  who  aimed  to  implement  a form 
of  "monarchical  capitalism."  These  differences  of 
opinion  notwithstanding,  Vasco  da  Gama  would 
recover  his  positions  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign 
of  Manuel,  who  made  him  count  of  Vidigueira  in 
1519.  Moreover,  Gama  would  become  one  of  the 
strongest  supporters  of  Kingjoao  III  (reigned 
1521-57)  and  as  such  returned  for  a third  and  last 
time  to  India  in  1524.  It  was  necessary  to  stem  the 
tide  of  corruption  and  venality  in  the  Estado  da 
India  and  Gama  was  to  assume  the  role  of  master 
enforcer.  He  demanded  certain  conditions  for  his 
tardy  return  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
most  notable  among  them,  that  he  be  named  as 
viceroy  rather  than  simply  a governor.  He  was  the 
first  viceroy  since  the  time  of  Francisco  de  Almeida 
(1505-9).  Vasco  da  Gama  arrived  at  Goa  on  Sep- 
tember 23, 1524,  and  died  at  Cochin  on  Christmas 
Eve  in  the  same  year. 

This  portrait  of  Vasca  da  Gama  is  found  in 
the  second  part  of  the  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu. 

It  was  based  on  one  of  a series  of  portraits 
of  viceroys  and  governors  of  the  Estado  da  India 
painted  in  Goa  in  1547  for  the  “Palace  of  the 
Sabaio,"  the  former  palace  of  the  Adilshahi 
sultans,  on  the  initiative  of  the  viceroyjoao  de 


Castro  (1545-48).  The  celebrated  historian 
Gaspar  Correia — who  included  the  first  known 
series  of  drawings  of  Portuguese  viceroys  in  his 
own  chronicle,  Lendas  da  India — was  charged  with 
the  task,  and  under  his  supervision  an  anonymous 
local  artist  painted  the  first  thirteen  portraits. 

The  so-called  Gallery  of  the  Viceroys  in  Goa — 
of  which  three  portraits  (of  Francisco  de  Almeida, 
Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  and  Francisco  de  Mas- 
carenhas)  are  today  in  the  Museu  Nacional  de 
Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon — was  to  face  a series  of  vicis- 
situdes that  are  not  yet  over,  being  ill-preserved, 
scattered  to  different  locations,  and  suffering 
multiple,  poor-quality  repaintings.  Besides  the 
portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  Gallery,  we 
know  of  three  other  paintings  of  him  now 
in  Lisbon:  a sixteenth-century  portrait  in  oil  on 
wood  in  the  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga; 
a late  seventeenth-  or  early  eighteenth-century 
painting  in  oil  on  canvas  at  the  Sociedade  de 
Geografia;  and  a third  piece  in  oil  on  wood  cur- 
rently in  a private  collection.  This  last  version  was 
painted  after  the  Gallery  portrait  in  1597  by  order 
of  Viceroy  Francisco  da  Gama  (1597-1600),  to 
commemorate  the  first  centenary  of  his  great- 
grandfather's voyage  to  India,  and  was  originally 
shown  in  the  Municipal  Council  of  Goa. 

The  series  of  portraits  in  the  Livro  de  Lisuarte 
de  Abreu  was  most  probably  the  first  to  represent 
on  paper  the  paintings  in  Joao  de  Castro's  Gallery. 
Other  seventeenth-century  sets  of  portraits  (includ- 
ing depictions  of  Vasco  da  Gama)  are  known: 
a set  of  watercolors  on  paper  by  Pedro  Barreto  de 
Resende  and  the  engravings  in  Manuel  de  Faria  e 
Sousa’s  Asia  Portuguesa.  In  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  King  Carlos  I (reigned  1889-1908)  owned 
two  series  of  watercolors  of  the  viceroys  of  India, 
one  the  gift  of  its  author,  Manuel  Gomes  da  Costa, 
in  1894,  and  the  other  painted  by  the  king  himself. 
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Discovery  of  India 

Journal  workshop,  Belgium,  early  16th  century 
Silk  and  wool 
400  x y6o  cm 

Caixa  Geral  de  Depositos,  Lisbon,  372 1; 
on  loan  to  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga 
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The  more  or  less  fanciful  tapestries  described  as 
being  d maneira  de  Portugal  e da  India  (in  the 
manner  of  Portugal  and  India)  have  been  known 
since  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

They  represent  the  voyages  of  Vasco  da  Gama  to 
India  and  his  encounters  with  non-European 
countries  and  peoples,  and  the  captains,  gover- 
nors, and  viceroys  who  succeeded  him,  and  they 
include  abundant  exotic  elements  such  as  archi- 
tecture, animals,  and  plants — wonders  that 
enchanted,  and  still  enchant,  observers. 

Several  of  these  tapestries  with  heroic  and 
exotic  themes  are  preserved  in  Portugal,  but  the 
majority  are  found  abroad.  A number  of  sets  were 
made,  either  specifically  ordered  from  Flemish 
workshops  by  the  royalty  and  aristocracy  of  the 
day,  including  the  Portuguese  royal  family,  or 
made  speculatively  by  tapestry  makers. 

An  autographed  document  by  Antonio 
Carneiro,  the  Portuguese  secretary  of  state, 
datable  circa  1510  and  titled  "For  the  fabrics  that 
the  King  our  master  wants  to  order,”  lists  a series 
of  tapestries  with  the  theme  of  "the  discovery  of 
India  ...  as  ordered  by  the  King,  Don  Manuel." 
The  first  tapestry  shows  Vasco  da  Gama,  Paulo  da 


Gama,  and  Nicolau  Coelho  appearing  before  King 
Manuel  I,  who  hands  them  his  decree,  and  is 
followed  by  more  than  twenty  other  scenes,  one  of 
which  is  the  arrival  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  Calicut, 
India  (Barreto  1880). 

The  tapestry  illustrated  here  shows  the 
arrival  in  India  of  the  future  count-admiral  and 
viceroy  (Dias  1991).  It  may  actually  represent 
Gama's  arrival  in  Calicut,  or  his  arrival  in  Cochin 
and  encounter  with  the  one  of  the  local  kings. 

It  depicts  Gama  delivering  a letter  from  Manuel  I 
to  an  Indian  ruler  who  is  seen  leaving  the  city 
to  arrive  at  the  beach.  He  has  just  passed  through 
a portico  where  one  can  read  “indas  novae" 

(New  India).  The  Sdo  Gabriel,  the  Sdo  Rafael,  and 
the  Berrio,  the  three  ships  that  had  sailed  from 
Lisbon,  can  be  seen,  and  further  back,  a smaller 
ship  that  may  be  a supply  ship  that  would 
eventually  be  lost.  While  the  captain-general 
delivers  the  letter  to  the  king  at  the  left  of  the 
scene,  at  the  right-hand  end  various  people 
are  arriving  at  the  beach  to  view  the  foreigners, 
who  are  loading  the  ships  with  exotic  animals, 
including  a unicorn,  and  birds.  The  curiosity 
is  mutual,  with  the  people  seen  on  top  of 
the  city  walls  or  coming  out  of  doors,  and  those 
in  the  ships  or  on  the  boats  transferring  cargo, 
admiring  each  other.  This  was  a unique  moment 
when  two  worlds,  which  until  then  had  been 
separate  and  profoundly  ignorant  of  each  other, 
now  met. 

After  1499,  the  year  when  Gama  returned  to 
Portugal,  King  Manuel  I must  have  ordered 
several  tapestries  recording  the  expedition.  There 
may  have  been  three,  showing  the  departure  from 
Lisbon,  the  arrival  in  Calicut,  and  a few  "views  of 


India”  and  its  exotic  people,  plants,  and  animals. 
Later,  when  he  was  consolidating  his  power  there 
through  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  Manuel  decided 
to  create  a true  hymn  to  the  Portuguese  presence 
in  India,  as  the  Carneiro  document  shows.  This 
chronology  would  corroborate  a specific  reference 
to  tapestries  in  "the  manner  of  Portugal  and  India” 
in  a document  of  1504  from  the  accounts  of  Philip 
the  Handsome.  The  first  tapestries  that  Manuel 
had  ordered  had  been  seen,  and  other  rulers  then 
rushed  to  ask  tapestry  makers  to  produce  more 
that  were  similar  or  of  the  same  type.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  Francis  I of  France,  and  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor  Charles  V were  among  those 
who  ordered  such  tapestries  from  the  Flemish 
workshops  (Quina  1998). 

We  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the 
surviving  tapestries  are  from  Manuel’s  first  order, 
but  some  were  already  in  Lisbon  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  In  his  memoir  of  a papal 
legation,  Cardinal  Alessandrino  recorded  having 
seen,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Alca^ova  Palace  in 
Lisbon,  a tapestry  representing  "in  a lifelike  way, 
the  king,  Don  Manuel  I,  surrounded  by  the 
Council  of  Nobles  when  he  decided  to  order  the 
conquest  of  the  Portuguese  Indies.”  We  also  know 
that  during  the  celebrations  of  the  engagement 
of  the  Infanta  Maria,  daughter  of  Kingjoao  III, 
which  took  place  in  1543,  the  great  hall  of  the 
royal  palace  was  covered  with  such  tapestries 
(Viterbo  1920). 

Tapestries  in  "the  manner  of  Portugal  and 
India"  soon  entered  the  category  of  "exotica."  They 
had  lost  their  initial  significance  in  recording  the 
glory  of  the  Portuguese  voyages,  but  had  became  a 
repository  of  images  of  the  unknown  lands  and 
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people  that  were  the  source  of  the  treasures 
kept  in  cabinets  of  curiosities  by  European  royalty 
and  aristocracy.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to 
explain  the  survival  of  tapestries  of  certain 
subjects,  while  no  trace  exists  of  others  that  were 
appreciated  only  in  Portugal. 
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Triumph  of  the  King  of  Cochin 

The  Netherlands  or  Portugal  (?),  ca.  1540-50 
Oil  on  panel 
45.5  x 1 48  cm 

Gallery  de  Jonckheere,  Paris 
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The  extensive  collection  of  prints  in  Seville 
owned  by  Ferdinand  Columbus  (1488-1539),  the 
son  of  the  more  famous  Christopher,  included 
a long  woodcut  roll  of  "The  people  of  India 
in  six  sheets  pasted  lengthways  ...  in  the  fifth 
sheet  is  the  Caciby  [king]  seated  on  a table  that 
is  carried  by  four  Indians,  one  with  both  hands 
holds  a long  stick  on  which  is  a sunshade,  the 
King  with  his  right  index  finger  almost  touches 
the  stick"  (McDonald  2004,  vol.  2,  p.  515,  no. 

2795).  This  work,  signed  "hb"  for  Hans  Burgk- 
mair,  is  dated  1508  and  is  the  source  for  the 
painting  shown  here. 

Burgkmair  (1473-1531),  an  artist  from 
Augsburg,  is  well  known  for  his  large  woodcut 
(Riesenholzschnitt),  measuring  25.5  by  230  cen- 
timeters and  illustrating  the  costumes  and 
customs  of  the  countries  reached  by  the  Por- 
tuguese navigators.  The  first  four  scenes  of  Burgk- 
mair's  People  of  Africa  and  Asia  are  based  on 
Balthasar  Springer’s  account  of  his  travels  to 
India,  Indienfahrt,  which  was  published  at  Oppen- 
heim  in  1509  (Massing  1995).  Springer  and  Hans 
Mayr  were  agents  for  the  merchants  of  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg  who  chartered  three  vessels  in 
Francisco  de  Almeida's  fleet  of  more  than  twenty 
ships.  The  fleet  left  Lisbon  on  March  23, 1505,  and 
circumnavigated  Africa  before  crossing  the  Indian 


Ocean.  It  stayed  on  the  west  coast  of  India  until 
January  21, 1506,  returning  to  Lisbon  in  November 
of  that  year. 

The  Triumph  of  the  King  of  Cochin  is  based 
on  Hans  Mayr’s  account  of  Cananor,  where  he 
arrived  on  October  22, 1505  (Borowka-Clausberg 
1999,  p.  53).  In  Cananor  the  king  left  his  palace 
carried  on  the  shoulders  of  his  men,  with  3,000 
soldiers  armed  with  swords  and  shields,  foot 
soldiers  and  bowmen,  and  trumpeters  and  oboe 
players.  When  he  arrived  at  the  tent  he  had  built 
near  the  sea,  in  which  to  speak  to  the  Portuguese, 
he  was  followed  by  6,000  people.  He  wore, 
as  sole  vestment,  a piece  of  fine  cotton  reaching 
from  the  waist  to  the  knees;  his  headdress  was 
of  silk,  of  the  same  form  as  his  crown,  which  was 
held  by  a page  ("Nah  am  Meer  liess  er  einen 
Baldachin  unter  einer  Palme  aufschlagen  und 
kam  auf  den  Schultern  von  Mannern;  er  hatte 
3,000  Kriegsleute  bei  sich,  mit  Schwertern  und 
Schilden  und  Partisanen,  und  Bogenschiitzen, 
und  Trompeten  und  Schalmeien  . . . Er  hatte 
ein  feines  Baumwolltuch  umgelegt,  das  vom 
Giirtel  bis  zu  den  Knien  reichte,  und  auf  dem 
KopI  eine  Mutze  von  Seide,  die  einer  galizischen 
Sturmhaube  glich”;  Hummerich  1918,  p,  147). 
Burgkmair  must  have  used  visual  evidence 
for  his  depiction  of  the  Indians,  their  hairstyles, 
and  even  their  dress  (see  the  discussion  of 
his  African  scenes  in  "Albert  Eckhout,  Frans 
Post,  and  the  Imagery  of  Afro-Americans 
in  Seventeenth-Century  Brazil");  but  he  also 
based  the  whole  theme  of  his  composition, 
as  well  as  a number  of  figures  in  the  kings  retinue, 
on  the  Triumph  of  Caesar  by  Benedetto  Bordone 
and  Jacobus  Argentoratensis,  completed  in 
Venice  in  1504  (Massing  1995,  esp,  p,  46;  also 
Massing  1990). 

The  anonymous  painter  of  this  panel  has 
carefully  reproduced  Burgkmairs  woodcut; 
however,  he  has  set  the  pageant  in  a landscape 
with  palm  trees  and  added  a soldier  holding  a 
sword  and  a man  with  a lion  on  the  left  side.  The 
identity  of  the  painter  is  more  difficult  to  assess, 
but  he  could  have  been  Portuguese,  as  he  painted 
on  a dark  ground,  probably  some  time  during  the 
second  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  any 


case,  and  whenever  it  was  done,  the  panel  is  an 
extremely  rare  painted  testament  to  the  fascina- 
tion caused  by  the  Portuguese  encounter  with 
Indian  culture. 
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A sloth  (?),  in  ‘Mira  calligraphiae  monumenta’ 

Joris  Hoefnagel  (Munich,  Vienna,  Prague;  1542-1601), 
Georg  Bocskay  (Croatia,  Vienna,  d.  1575) 

Vienna,  Austria;  1561/62  (script),  ca.  1596 
(illumination) 

Tempera  colors,  gold  paint,  and  silver  paint  on  paper 
1 6.7  x 12.4  cm 

J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Los  Angeles,  ms. 20,  fol.io6r 
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The  Holy  Roman  Emperor  Rudolph  II  of  Prague 
(reigned  1576-1612)  not  only  assembled  a vast  and 
renowned  collection  of  natural  marvels  (both 
living  and  dead)  from  the  far-flung  corners  of  the 
globe,  but  also  commissioned  works  of  art  that 
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celebrated  the  wondrous  in  nature.  Among  the 
most  stunning  of  these  is  the  Mira  calligraphiae  mon- 
umenta  (Model  Book  of  Calligraphy)  in  the  Getty 
Museum,  inscribed  by  the  virtuoso  calligrapher, 
Georg  Bocskay  in  1561-62  in  Vienna  and,  more 
than  twenty  years  after  his  death,  illuminated  by 
the  equally  virtuosic  artist-emblematist-  naturalist, 
Joris  Hoefnagel  (Hendrix  and  Vignau-Wilberg 
1992),  possibly  in  the  same  city.  It  is  bound  with  a 
constructed  alphabet  illuminated  by  Hoefnagel  and 
possibly  inscribed  by  him.  Hoefnagel's  art  demon- 
strates an  encyclopedic  and  cutting-edge  knowledge 
of  the  then-known  natural  world  and  a perusal  of  it 
captures  the  excitement  and  wonder  engendered  by 
the  constant  influx  of  exotic  creatures  into  six- 
teenth-century Europe. 

Folio  106  is  one  of  five  black  paper  folios  inter- 
leaved into  123  vellum  folios  of  the  Model  Book  of 
Calligraphy.  The  black  folios  give  the  illusion  of 
writing  in  white  ink,  although  in  reality  Bocskay 
executed  the  calligraphy  with  a clear  resist  and 
then  washed  the  page  in  black.  The  text  of  this 
page  is  derived  from  the  thirteenth -century  Manip- 
ulus  Florum  of  Thomas  Hibernicus,  and  combines 
quotations  from  Saints  Augustine  and  Ambrose.* 
Hoefnagel  wittily  responds  to  both  the  diminish- 
ing script,  by  incorporating  it  as  the  "roof”  of  a 
platformed  aedicule,  and  to  the  black  of  the 
ground,  by  treating  it  as  nocturnal,  as  indicated  by 
the  cool  glint  of  the  gold,  silver,  and  gray  lighting. 
This  elaborate  staging  enhances  the  wondrous 
effect  of  the  strange  animal  so  enshrined.  With 
tufted  ears,  pointed  nose,  coarse  gray  fur,  and  elon- 
gated limbs,  it  munches  on  a branch.  The  animal 
has  been  called  a sloth  (native  to  the  tropical  rain- 
forests of  Central  and  South  America),  although  it 
displays  crucial  differences  from  the  real  beast,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  are  the  tufted  ears. 

Rudolphs  collection  included  a stuffed 
three-toed  sloth  (Bradypus  tridactylus ),  but  it  arrived 
in  Prague  after  Hoefnagel’s  death.  This  well- 
documented  wonder  was  illustrated  (with  relative 
accuracy)  by  a woodcut  in  the  1605  supplement  to 
his  1603  Exoticorum  Libri  X by  Carolus  Clusius, 
who  writes  that  it  died  shortly  before  its  arrival  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  1604  had  recently  been  acquired 
by  Emanuel  Sweerts,  a naturalist  and  merchant 
who  purveyed  bulbs  and  naturalia  to  the  Rudolfine 
court.  Sweerts  sold  the  stuffed  remains  to  Rudolph, 
and  the  sloth  was  depicted  (as  alive)  on  folio  6ir  of 
the  massive  compendium  of  nature  illustrations 
known  as  "The  Museum  of  Rudolph  II"  and  docu- 
mented in  the  inventory  of  his  Kunstkammer 
compiled  between  1607  and  1611  (Haupt,  Vignau- 
Wilberg,  Irblich,  and  Staudinger  1990,  pp.  218-19). 

The  inaccuracies  of  Hoefnagel’s  animal 
possibly  indicate  that  he  depicted  it  from  a verbal 
description.  The  twig  in  its  mouth  may  refer  to  its 
herbaceous  diet.  Sloths  are  ill-equipped  to 
walking  on  all  fours  (as  the  illustrations  men- 
tioned above  show  Rudolph's  sloth  doing),  and 
the  long,  limp  limbs  of  Hoefnagel’s  animal  may 
reflect  this  peculiar  feature.  Most  important  is  the 


overall  presentation  of  the  beast  as  a wonder  of 
nature,  displayed  in  all  its  rustic  strangeness  on  a 
royally  decorated  dais.  It  is  the  only  quadruped  in 
Hoefnagel  and  Bocskay’s  Model  Book  of  Calligraphy, 
which  is  otherwise  illuminated  almost  entirely 
with  flowers,  insects,  and  other  small  creatures. 

LH 

* My  thanks  to  Richard  Leson  for  identifying  the  source  of  the  text  on  this  page. 
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Two  Studies  of  a Lion 

Albrecht  Diirer  (147/-/528) 

Cheat,  Belgium,  1521 

Si Iverpoint  on  white  prepared  paper 

12.1  x 17.1  cm 

Kupferstichkabinett,  Staatliche  M useen  zu  Berlin, 
kdz  33V 
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When  the  German  painter  Albrecht  Differ 
traveled  to  the  Netherlands  in  1520-21,  Antwerp 
had  become  one  of  the  principal  centers  of  the 
spice  trade,  second  only  to  Lisbon.  Portugal  con- 
trolled the  new  maritime  route  to  the  East,  and 
Antwerp  was  the  gateway  to  large  sections  of 
central  Europe.  There  Differ  met  a broad  range  of 
people  from  different  cultures  and  saw  exotic 
animals  and  precious  wares  from  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries,  such  as  Chinese  porcelain  or 
African  saltcellars  (Massing  1991b).  Although 
lions  figure  prominently  in  Differs  work,  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  seen  any  before  his  travels  to  the 
Lower  Rhine  (Eisler  1991,  pp.  138-61).  From 
Differs  diary  of  his  trip  to  the  Netherlands,  we 


know  that  on  April  9, 1521,  he  saw  the  lions  kept 
in  Ghent:  “Next  I saw  the  lions  and  drew  one 
with  metal  point."  He  added,  in  fact,  zw  gent  (at 
Ghent)  on  a drawing  representing  a crouching 
lion  in  his  silverpoint  sketchbook.  There  is 
another  drawing  of  the  animal  in  two  additional 
poses — reproduced  here — and  a third  sheet  with 
its  head  (Strauss  1974,  vol.  4,  pp.  2018-33,  nos.  and 
figs.  1521/11-1521/13).  By  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  the  Ghent  lions  had  become  a popular 
attraction;  kept  at  the  Leeuvenhof,  they  were  the 
descendants  of  a group  of  four  animals  originally 
owned  by  a local  butcher,  Jacques  de  Melle,  one 
hundred  years  earlier.  Differ  may  also  have  done 
his  splendid  watercolors  on  vellum  of  a lion  and  a 
lioness,  dated  1521,  in  Ghent  (Koreny  1985,  pp. 
170-71,  nos  58-58a;  also  pp.  160-61). 

The  artist  also  saw  lions  in  Brussels.  During  his 
first  visit  to  the  town,  from  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber 12, 1520,  he  visited  the  Coudenberg  Palace  and 
saw  some  of  the  Aztec  treasures  that  Motecuh- 
zoma  had  sent  to  Hernan  Cortes,  and  its  famous 
park,  the  Warande:  "I  saw  out  behind  the  King's 
house  at  Brussels  the  fountains,  labyrinths,  and 
animal  park;  anything  more  beautiful  and  pleasing 
to  me  and  more  like  a paradise  I have  never  seen." 
At  this  time  Differ  made  a sketch  of  the  Warande 
and  inscribed  it,  "This  is  the  animal  park  and  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Brussels  seen  from  the  Palace" 
(Strauss  1974,  vol.  4,  pp.  1932-33,  no.  and  fig. 
1520/15).  Probably  betweenjuly  3 and  July  11, 1521, 
he  drew  a sheet  of  six  animals  and  two  landscapes 
( Williamstown,  Sterling  and  Francine  Clark  Art 
Institute;  see  Jean  Michel  Massing  in  Levenson 
1991,  p.  299,  no.  and  fig,  205,  also  Massing  1991b, 
pp.  115-17),  On  the  right  half  he  drew,  from  top  to 
bottom,  a sleeping  lioness  (Panthera  leo  leo)  and  a 
baboon  (Papio  hamadryas),  with  an  inscription 
(partly  trimmed),  "an  extraordinary  animal . . . big, 
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one  and  a half  hundred-weight”;  a seated  lion  and  a 
young  chamois  (Rupicapra  rupicapra);  and  a second 
sleeping  lioness — or  rather  another  view  of  the 
animal  already  shown  at  the  top  of  the  sheet.  On 
the  left  side  is  shown  a European  lynx  (Felix  lynx). 
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Birds  of  Paradise 

Germany,  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Watercolor  and  gouache  on  paper 
5 9.6  x 37.5  cm  (unframed),  94.5  x 69.5  cm  (framed) 
Graphische  Sammlung,  Friedrich- Alexander- 
Universi tat  Erlangen-Nuremberg,  Erlangen, 
b. 164. 11. c. 4 
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The  bird  of  paradise  family,  Paradisaeidae,  is  divided 
today  into  forty-two  species  in  seventeen  genera  of 
higher  passerine  birds  found  in  the  rainforests  of 
mainland  New  Guinea  and  a few  neighboring  areas 
of  Australasia,  such  as  the  Moluccas  (Maluku 
Islands)  and  Queensland.  These  birds,  especially 
the  males,  were  hunted  for  their  nuptial  plumes. 
The  desiccated  bodies  of  the  birds  were  tradition- 
ally placed  between  the  fronds  of  a palm  or 
pandanus  tree  and  kept  in  a bamboo  tube.  They 
were  collected,  traded,  and  sold  in  this  way  for 
thousands  of  years  (Frith  and  Beehler  1998).  This 
was  the  case  when  the  first  Portuguese  arrived  in 
the  Moluccas  (see'T aradisaea  apoda:  The  Symbol- 
ism of  the  Bird  of  Paradise  in  the  Sixteenth 


Century”).  According  to  Tome  Piress  Suma 
Oriental," Those  which  are  prized  more  than  any 
others  come  from  the  islands  called  Aru,  birds 
which  they  bring  over  dead,  called  birds  of  paradise 
(passaros  de  Deus),  and  they  say  they  come  from 
heaven,  and  that  they  do  not  know  they  are  bred; 
and  the  Turks  and  Persians  use  them  for  making 
panaches — they  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  Bengalese  buy  them.  They  are  good  merchan- 
dise. . . From  Malacca  (Melaka),  birds  from 
Banda  in  the  Moluccas  were  sent  to  the  Rumes 
(Turks  and  Arabs),  while  the  Icings  of  Indonesia 
forwarded  plumage  to  the  emperor  of  China  (Pires 
1944,  vol.  1,  pp.  209,  270,  and  118).  Portuguese  trav- 
elers, too,  were  interested  in  the  strange  bird  that 
was  said  to  have  no  legs  and  never  rested,  staying 
airborne  and  living  on  dew  (a  misunderstanding 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  dried  bodies  were 
brought  to  Europe  with  the  feet  removed). 

The  plumage  was  first  brought  back  to  Europe 
when  the  only  surviving  ship  of  Magellan's  fleet 
returned  to  Seville,  on  September  6, 1522,  with  the 
desiccated  bodies  of  at  least  five  birds  of  paradise. 
Shortly  after  that,  probably  around  1525,  the 
German  artist  Fdans  Baldung  Grien  (circa 
1484-1545)  sketched  a specimen  and  added 
inscriptions  referring  to  its  colors.  The  birds 
entered  collections  of  curiosities  as  naturalia  and 
were  reproduced  in  drawings  and  book  illustra- 
tions. They  were  the  Greater  Bird  of  Paradise 
(Paradisaea  apoda)  and  the  Lesser  Bird  of  Paradise 
(Paradisaea  minor).  This  large  watercolor  from 
Erlangen  shows  two  views  of  the  same  male 
specimen,  clearly  a Greater  Bird  of  Paradise, 
found  in  New  Guinea  and  on  Aru  Island.  The 
drawing  bears  splendid  testimony  to  the  brown 


feathers  covering  the  bird’s  body,  its  yellow  head, 
its  emerald  green  throat,  and  its  long,  yellow 
plumes,  streaked  maroon  and  fading  from  creamy 
yellow  to  cream  and  beige.  Most  prominent  are 
the  long  central  rectrices  (quill  feathers),  which 
are  reduced  to  blackish  "wires.”  Such  drawings 
testify  to  European  interest  in  the  newly  explored 
world,  but  also  to  the  attempt  to  match  the  visual 
evidence  as  carefully  as  possible;  this  naturalism 
emerged  in  Italian  art  shortly  before  1400,  but 
found  its  most  brilliant  expression  more  than  a 
hundred  years  later  during  the  Renaissance,  in 
Albrecht  Diirers  studies  of  animals  and  plants. 

The  drawing  was  first  recorded  in  the  Kun- 
stkammer  of  Margrave  Johann  Friedrich  von  Bran- 
denburg-Ansbach  (1654-1686),  then  kept  in  the 
library  of  Ansbach  Castle;  later  it  was  presented 
by  Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia  to  Erlangen 
University. 
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Rhinoceros 

Albrecht  Durer  (1471-1528) 

Nuremberg,  Germany,  <5/5 
Woodcut  on  paper 
21.3  x 29.5  cm 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
gift  ofjunius  S.  Morgan,  1919  (19.73.159) 
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While  negotiating  (in  the  end,  unsuccessfully) 
with  Muzafar  II,  sultan  of  Gujarat,  to  build  a 
Portuguese  fort  in  Diu,  Afonso  de  Albuquerque, 
governor  of  Portuguese  India,  received  gifts  for 
King  Manuel  I of  Portugal,  including  a large,  live 
rhinoceros.  Accompanied  by  its  keeper,  the  animal 
was  shipped  to  Lisbon,  where — after  a long  sea 
voyage  and  a final  journey  lasting  120  days — it 
landed  off  the  Tower  of  Belem  (a  gargoyle  repre- 
senting the  rhinoceros  was  later  added  at  the  base 
of  a turret  of  the  tower). 

The  animal  was  added  to  the  royal  menagerie, 
a tradition  going  back  to  Dom  Diniz,  who  had 
captured  a bear  in  1294  and  kept  it  on  his  estate  at 
Fuellas.  By  1515  King  Manuel  I was  keeping  ele- 
phants, lions,  and  a trained  cheetah  in  addition  to 
gazelles,  antelopes,  and  exotic  birds  (Bedini  1997, 
pp.  115-16).  As  one  might  have  expected,  the  arrival 
of  the  rhinoceros  in  Lisbon  led  to  the  staging  of  a 
fight  between  it  and  an  elephant,  for  classical 
authors  had  asserted  that  these  natural  enemies 
would  fight  to  the  death.  The  elephant,  in  fact,  just 
fled,  but  the  spectators  agreed  that  the  tournament 
was  inconclusive  because  of  the  elephant's  young 
age.  In  any  case  the  arrival  of  the  rhinoceros  in 
Europe  caused  great  interest.  Less  than  two 
months  after  its  landing,  a Florentine  physicist, 
Giovanni  Giacomo  Penni,  published  in  Rome  a 
little  pamphlet.  Forma  e natura  e costumi  de  lo 
Rinoceronte  stato  condutto  im  Portogallo  dal  Capitanio 
de  larmata  del  Re  e altre  belle  cose  condutte  dalle  insule 
novamente  trovate  (The  Form,  nature  and  habits  of 
the  Rhinoceros  that  was  brought  to  Portugal  by 
the  Captain  of  the  King’s  Fleet  and  other  beautiful 
items  brought  from  the  islands  newly  discovered). 

There  was  also  interest  among  the  German 
community:  the  printer  Valentim  Fernandes  sent 
an  account  of  the  animal  to  an  unidentified 
Nuremberg  merchant,  in  a letter  written  between 
June  3 and  July  1, 1515.  Another  letter  from  Fer- 
nandes, with  a sketch,  also  provided  a description 
of  the  animal:  “On  the  first  of  May  151  [year 
unreadable]  there  was  sent  to  our  King  of 
Portugal  coming  from  the  East  Indies  to  Lisbon,  a 
live  animal,  called  a rhinoceros.  In  order  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this  beast,  I am 
sending  you  a sketch.  . . . The  animal  is  called 
Rhinoceros  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  Ganda  in 
India.”  The  letter  and  sketch  were  seen  by 
Albrecht  Dtirer,  who  copied  the  single-horned 
ganda  in  a drawing  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
London.  He  reused  it  for  his  woodcut,  which 
bears  the  following  inscription:  “After  Christ’s 
birth,  in  the  year  1513  [in  fact  1515],  on  May  1 [in 
fact  May  20],  this  animal  was  brought  alive  to  the 
great  and  mighty  King  Emmanuel  at  Lisbon  in 
Portugal  from  India.  They  call  it  Rhinoceros,  It  is 
here  shown  in  full  stature.  Its  colour  is  that  of  a 
freckled  tortoise,  and  it  is  covered  by  a thick  shell. 
It  is  the  same  size  as  an  elephant  but  has  shorter 
legs  and  is  well  capable  of  defending  itself.  On  the 
tip  of  its  nose  is  a sharp,  strong  horn  which  it 
hones  whenever  it  finds  a stone.  This  animal  is  the 


deadly  enemy  of  the  elephant.  The  elephant  is 
afraid  of  it  because  upon  meeting  it  charges  with 
its  head  between  the  elephant’s  legs,  tears  apart 
his  belly  and  chokes  him  while  he  cannot  defend 
himself.  It  is  also  so  well  armoured  that  the 
elephant  cannot  harm  it.  They  say  that  the  Rhi- 
noceros is  fast,  cunning,  and  daring.”  Diirer  never 
saw  a real  rhinoceros,  which  explains  his  two  basic 
misconceptions — the  presence  of  a second  horn 
on  the  neck  and  the  idea  that  the  body  is  covered 
with  armored  plates  rather  than  skin — which  per- 
sisted for  more  than  250  years  in  representations 
of  the  animal  (Faust  1998-2003,  s.v.  Nashorner). 

Manuel’s  rhinoceros  had  an  eventful  life.  In 
December  1515  the  king  sent  it  to  Italy  to  fight 
Pope  Leo  X's  famous  elephant  Hanno  (p-36),  but 
the  ship  transporting  it  sank  off  Porte  Venere  and 
the  rhinoceros  drowned.  Its  body  was  recovered, 
stuffed,  and  finally  sent  to  Rome,  where  Francesco 
Granacci  depicted  it  in  two  of  his  paintings 
(Bedini  1997,  pp.  133-35,  figs.  29-30). 
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Hanno  the  Elephant 

School  of  Raphael 
Rome , Italy,  1514-/6 
Pen  and  Ink  on  paper 
2 7.8  x 28.5  cm 

Kupferstichkabinett,  Staatllche  Museen  zu  Berlin, 
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In  1514,  the  king  of  Portugal,  Manuel  I “the  Fortu- 
nate,” sought  to  bend  the  ear  of  Pope  Leo  X in  his 
favor  by  sending  from  Lisbon  to  Rome  across  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a young  white  elephant  that 
he  had  recently  received  from  the  king  of  Cochin 
in  East  Asia  (Bedini  1998).  It  had  been  shipped  all 
the  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tethered 
to  the  mainmast  of  a typical  Portuguese  nau. 
Named  Hanno  after  a Carthaginian  explorer  of 
West  Africa,  the  elephant  was  accompanied  on 
the  diplomatic  mission  by  the  famous  navigator 
Tristao  da  Cunha.  The  embassy  was  well  received, 
and  the  gift  was  reciprocated  by  His  Holiness 
with  the  presentation  to  King  Manuel  of  a papal 
rose  (goldsmith's  work  depicting  a stylized  branch 
of  roses,  symbolic  of  Christ’s  love  and  Passion, 
given  on  rare  occasions  to  benefactors,  especially 
royalty),  as  well  as  of  the  papal  sword  and  cap. 

With  his  naughty  tricks  and  charming 
manner,  Hanno  effortlessly  seduced  the  hedonis- 
tic Medici  pope,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
He  even  accompanied  Leo  on  visitations,  as  is 
depicted  on  a handsome  majolica  plate  in  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  (Shearman  1975). 
Indeed,  Leo’s  infatuation  with  the  pet,  kept  in  a 
special  pen  in  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere  ot  the 
Vatican  and  expensive  to  feed,  was  lampooned  in 
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an  engraved  frontispiece  to  some  pasquinades 
written  at  the  Feast  of  Saint  Mark  in  1515  (Platt 
2003).  This  depicted  the  "talking"  statue  called 
Pasquino  dressed  as  Orpheus,  playing  to  the 
animals,  and — among  the  audience — a smallish 
elephant's  trunk,  tusk,  and  eye  peep  in  from  the 
left  margin. 

The  papal  pet  was  an  important  symbol  of 
Portugal’s  extension  of  Catholicism  to  the  farthest 
reaches  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  and  Hanno 
was  celebrated  in  Giovanni  da  Udine’s  fresco  ol 
God  creating  the  animals  in  the  Vatican  Loggie 
(circa  1519:  Dacos  1977,  pi.  xi  b;  Clarke  1986,  p.  27, 
pi.  10).  However,  after  being  feted  for  four  years 
within  the  Vatican,  the  elephant  died,  probably  on 
account  of  too  great  an  exposure  to  crowds  of 
spectators.  Such  was  Leo’s  distress  that  he 
composed  a grandiose  epitaph  in  Latin  and  com- 
manded no  less  a painter  than  Raphael  to  com- 
memorate Hanno,  with  a life-size  fresco  on  the 
wall  of  an  entrance  tower  to  the  Vatican  City. 

On  a visit  to  Rome  in  January  1516,  Isabella  d’Este 
had  also  commissioned  a portrait  of  the  elephant 
from  Raphael,  and  this  exercise  (which  does  not 
survive)  must  have  stood  him  in  good  stead. 

Alas,  the  fresco  deteriorated  over  time  and  even- 
tually fell  victim  to  demolitions  making  way  for 
Bernini’s  new  Piazza  in  front  of  St.  Peter’s.  Never- 
theless, its  appearance,  complete  with  Latin 
epitaph,  is  recorded  in  an  ink  souvenir  drawing 
by  Francisco  de  Holanda  (Biblioteca  El  Escorial, 
Madrid:  Winner  1964,  p.  91,  pi.  14). 

Furthermore,  Raphael’s  preparatory  drawing 
has  been  preserved  in  two  copies,  of  which  this 
is,  by  general  consent,  the  better  one  (the  other 
is  in  the  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Cambridge,  Mass.: 
see  Winner  1964,  p.  75,  pi.  4).  Hanno  stands 
foursquare  with  his  head  in  profile  and  a collar 
and  bell  round  his  neck,  to  give  warning  of  his 
approach.  The  elephant  is  being  held  still  by  a 
turbaned  youth,  whose  left  hand  and  elephant- 
hook  (ankusb)  rest  on  the  trunk.  On  the  animal’s 
back  rides  a bearded,  older  trainer,  who  rests  the 
butt  of  his  hook  on  its  neck  while  looking  proudly 
toward  the  viewer.  Written  vertically  above  the 
hump  of  the  elephant’s  back  is  its  height,  10V2 
palmi,  and  behind  its  rump,  its  length,  22  palmi  is 
given:  Hanno  thus  stood  2.33  meters  high  and  was 
4.95  meters  long.  A scale  is  also  provided  at  the 
bottom  center  of  the  sheet.  Raphael — according 
to  this  copy — was  careful  to  note  the  hairs  over 
its  head,  the  beady  eye  and  scarcely  protruding 
tusks,  the  corrugations  of  the  trunk,  and  the 
creases  in  its  hide.  His  attention  to  lifelike  detail 
and  empathy  with  the  benighted,  captive  creature 
must  have  made  his  lost  original  drawing — let 
alone  the  fresco — one  of  the  most  engaging 
animal  portraits  of  all  time, 
c A 
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Salver  with  African  and  Asian  motifs 

Portugal,  late  16th  or  early  lyth  century 
Silver  gilt 
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This  salver,  together  with  another  in  the  Ajuda 
collection  and  a third  in  a private  collection,  has 
two  concentric  bands  of  decoration:  the  inner 
band  shows  hunters  shooting  at  wild  animals, 
while  the  outer  band  is  wider  and  more  elaborate, 
being  divided  into  distinct  scenes  separated  by 
palm  trees.  In  the  center  of  this  example  is  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  house  of  Braganza,  after  King 
Joao  II  (1455-1495)  had  eliminated  the  Cross 
of  Avis  and  placed  the  escutcheons  as  pendants. 
The  salvers,  of  course,  are  much  later. 

When  this  item  was  exhibited  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  art  (Exposifdo 
Retrospectiva  de  Arte  Ornamental  Portuguesa  a 
Hesoanhola  em  Lisboa,  1882),  it  was  identified  as 
Indo-Portuguese,  depicting  "Indians  armed  with 
cross-bows,  elephant  hunts  and  palm  trees"; 
another  voice,  however,  questioned  if  "these  are 
scenes  of  Africa,  or  scenes  of  Asia?"  (Jose  Teixeira 


in  Levenson  1991,  p.  150).  More  recently,  Ezio 
Bassani  identified  a number  of  the  scenes  as 
being  undeniably  African.  Above  the  coat  of 
arms,  a chieftain  is  shown  carried  in  a 
hammock — the  first  rendering  of  an  iconography 
that  appeared  only  at  the  very  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  In  front  of  him  march  attendants, 
two  of  them  playing  an  African  harp,  an  instru- 
ment commonly  found  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  Behind  the  litter  come  three  men  with 
traditional  marimbas  hanging  from  their  shoul- 
ders, completing  the  narrative.  Clearly  defined  on 
the  salver  are  the  slats  of  wood  acting  as 
sounding  boards  and  the  gourds  fastened  below 
them  as  sound  boxes.  The  marimbas — and  also 
the  musical  scales  used  in  Africa — seem  to  be  of 
Javanese-Balinese  origin.  They  were  widely 
diffused  along  the  west  coast  of  Africa  from 
Senegal  to  Cameroon,  from  the  Congo  to 
Tanzania  and  East  Africa.  The  scene  below  the 
coat  of  arms  is  more  conventional,  representing 
three  men  hunting  a buffalo,  an  iconography 
sometimes  associated  with  Madagascar;  like 
other  people  on  the  salver,  they  are  naked  but  for 
a piece  of  cloth  round  their  hips.  The  lower-left 
compartment  shows  a seated  woman  with  a 
basket  and  two  hunters — one  of  them  with  bow 
and  arrows,  the  other  with  a dog  on  a leash — 
holding  palm  leaves  above  their  heads,  presum- 
ably as  protection  from  the  burning  sun,  if  not 
from  the  rain;  this  scene  may  not  refer  to  Africa 
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but  to  Sri  Lanka,  where  the  leaves  of  the  talipot 
palm  were  used  in  this  way,  as  we  know  from 
Robert  Knox's  Historical  Relation  of  the  Island 
Ceylon  (Knox  1681,  p.  15,  pi.  between  pp.  14  and 
15),  Finally,  on  either  side  of  the  coat  of  arms, 
there  are  elephants,  alluding  to  the  richness  and 
exoticism  of  the  newly  discovered  countries, 
as  does  the  whole  decorative  band.  The  iconogra- 
phy and  style  of  the  salvers,  which  are  tradition- 
ally considered  to  be  late  fifteenth-  or  early 
sixteenth-century,  would  suggest  a much  later 
date,  certainly  not  before  the  very  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  or  the  first  years  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 
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Stool,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Maximilian  II 

Vienna,  Austria,  1554 
Elephant  bone 
82  x 90  x 55  cm 
Stift  Kremsmiinster 
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The  story  of  this  curious  stool  is  illustrated  and 
inscribed  on  the  seat,  which  is  formed  out  of  an 
elephant's  shoulder  blade  (scapula).  Its  head  and 


tusks  are  engraved  at  the  left,  with  a keeper  in 
European  garb  pointing  with  a wand  to  the  begin- 
ning of  an  inscription,  written  as  though  on  the 
inside  of  the  elephant’s  flayed  hide,  which  he  is 
holding  open;  to  the  right,  near  its  tail,  stands  a 
diminutive  mahout  in  oriental  costume  (Hye 
1974,  p.  113,  figs.  3-4).  The  engraved  Latin  inscrip- 
tion reads  (my  translation): 

When  the  Most  Illustrious  Prince  Maximilian, 

Kingof  Bohemia,  Archduke  of  Austria,  etc.,  together 
with  his  royal  consort  Maria,  daughter  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Charles  V,  and  with  two  royal  children  came 
to  Vienna  from  Spain  on  May  7,  / 552,  he  brought  with 
him  an  Indian  elephant.  This  elephant  through  the  care- 
lessness of  its  keeper  died  on  December  18  of  the 
followingyear  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  At  death  it 
weighed  forty-two  hundredweight  and  seventy-three 
pounds.  Mr.  Francisco  de  Lasso,  Head  Prefect  of  the 
Royal  Stables,  by  order  of  the  king  sent  as  a gift  to  me, 
Sebastian  Huetstocker,  at  that  time  Mayor  of  Vienna, 
its  outer  leg,  from  which  I had  made  in  memory  [of  the 
elephant]  this  stool  in  the  year  1 554. 

The  whole  design  is  surrounded  by  festoons 
tied  with  ribbons,  from  which  at  the  top  hang  two 
coats  of  arms  picked  out  in  colors,  which  remain 
to  be  identified  (Hye  1974,  p.  113,  sensibly  suggests 
that  the  arms  on  the  left  may  be  those  of  Fran- 
cisco de  Lasso  di  Castillia,  head  of  the  Royal 
Stables,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription). 


On  the  flange  of  the  scapula  is  another 
portrait  of  the  elephant  proceeding  towards  the 
left.  Behind  him  is  depicted  a great  leather  belt 
with  buckle — possibly  his  girth — the  outer  end  of 
which  is  decorated  with  a domed  palace.  A 
pageboy  follows  behind.  The  legs  of  the  stool  are 
engraved  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  Maximilian  II. 

Inscribed  on  the  bone  forming  the  rear  leg  of 
the  stool  is  a shield  bearing  a hat,  which — in  view 
of  his  name — must  be  a punning  reference  to  the 
first  owner,  Sebastian  Huetstocker  ( Hut  being  the 
German  for  hat).  On  the  left  leg  of  the  stool  are 
the  elaborate  armorial  bearings  of  Austria  and 
Spain,  reflecting  the  marriage  alliance  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Emperor,  Maximilian  II,  and  Maria  (his 
own  cousin,  whom  he  had  married  in  1548),  while 
on  the  right  leg  are  incised  those  of  Maximilian, 
surrounded  by  the  Collar  of  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece. 

These  four  mighty  bones  are  the  last  surviving 
remnants  of  an  Asian  elephant  that  the  Austrian 
Archduke  Maximilian  (1527-1576;  from  1564, 
Emperor  Maximilian  II)  took  home  to  Vienna 
from  Madrid,  where  he  had  been  staying 
(between  1548  and  1551)  at  the  court  of  his  uncle, 
Emperor  Charles  V.  A little  earlier,  Maximilians 
eye  had  fallen  covetously  upon  four  Indian  ele- 
phants that  belonged  to  his  uncle,  Kingjoao  III  of 
Portugal.  Indeed,  the  time  that  he  spent  admiring 
them  made  his  new  bride,  Maria,  quite  jealous! 
The  king  soon  decided  to  indulge  him  with  a 
newly  arrived  specimen,  sending  it  to  Madrid  and 
writing  by  courier  as  follows: 

I think  that  you  should  give  the  beast  a new  name — that 
of  the  arch-enemy  of  the  Christian  West  and  of  your 
princely  House,  the  Sultan  Soliman.  In  this  way  he  will 
become  your  slave  and  suitably  humiliated.  As  an 
animal  in  your  parades  shall  he  enter  into  our  residence 
in  Vienna,  he  who  had  hoped  to  contrive  your  downfall. 

Thus  was  an  international  resonance  added  to 
the  gift,  as  a thank-offering — on  behalf  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  and  its  dominions — to  the  Hab- 
sburgs,  for  repelling  the  marauding,  “infidel" 

Turks  under  Suleyman  the  Magnificent  from  the 
very  gates  of  Vienna  in  1529. 

Then  began  an  amazing  odyssey  for  the  poor 
beast  and  its  royal  owners,  overland  to  Valladolid 
and  Barcelona  and  thence  by  sea  with  Admiral 
Andrea  Doria’s  fleet  to  Genoa.  From  there, 
Soliman  had  to  plod  to  Milan,  where  he  did 
homage  to  Archbishop  (later  Saint)  Carlo 
Borromeo  in  December  1551.  The  cortege  next 
interrupted  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  then  headed  via  Bolzano  (Bozen)  and 
Bressanone  (Brixen)  for  the  Brenner  Pass  over  the 
Alps.  Several  of  the  inns  where  the  elephant  was 
accommodated  changed  their  names  thereafter  to 
the  impressive  “At  the  sign  of  the  elephant.”  At 
Innsbruck,  Soliman's  journey  became  easier,  for  he 
was  put  on  board  a barge  and  floated  downstream 
along  the  River  Inn,  passing  Hall  and  Wasserburg, 
before  reaching  its  confluence  with  the  Danube  at 
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Passau.  Then  via  Linz,  the  elephant  and  its  royal 
masters,  much  exhausted  by  the  epic  journey  in 
winter  weather,  finally  reached  their  destination, 
the  imperial  city  of  Vienna,  making  a "Joyous 
Entry”  on  May  7, 1552. 

After  the  crowds  were  finally  satisfied, 

Soliman  was  allowed  to  make  the  final  leg  of  his 
journey,  to  the  newly  founded  imperial  menagerie 
at  Kaisers  Ebersdorf,  Several  portraits  of  the 
elephant  were  made:  an  engraving,  a medal,  and  a 
couple  of  sculptures  in  relief.  Alas,  it  died  barely 
two  years  later,  on  December  18, 1553,  owing  to 
chronic  exhaustion,  the  inclement  climate,  and, 
probably,  an  inappropriate  diet.  Its  corpse  was  dis- 
sected and  the  skeleton  and  hide  were  saved  to  be 
displayed  separately,  the  former — presumably 
minus  one  original  foreleg,  which  would  have  had 
to  be  replaced — in  a cabinet  of  natural  science 
(until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1848);  and  the 
latter,  stuffed  to  resemble  life,  in  Kaisers  Ebers- 
dorf  Castle.  In  1572  it  was  given  to  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  sent  to  Munich,  where  it  was  dis- 
played in  the  ducal  stables,  and  over  the  ensuing 
centuries  elsewhere,  until  it  was  finally  disposed  of 
in  1950.  Thus  only  this  stool  remains  as  a tangible 
relic  of  one  of  the  most  famous  elephants  ever  to 
have  reached  Europe,  via  Portugal,  in  the  early 
modern  period. 

From  its  first  owner,  Sebastian  Huetstocker, 
mayor  of  Vienna,  the  stool  passed  to  the  Kun- 
stkammer  of  Christoph  Adam  Fernberger  von 
Egenberg,  and  thence  to  that  of  Joachim 
Enzmiller,  Freiherr  von  Windhagen,  in  his  Ren- 
aissance castle  of  Windhaag.  There  it  featured  in 
an  inventory  drawn  up  in  1666  as  no.  20:‘‘Ein 
Sessel  von  vier  Elephanten  gebainen  mit  Eysenen 
Stanglen  Zusamen  gemacht  welcher  Elephandt 
Weyl  hochstlobseel.  Andenckhens  der  Khayser 
Maximiliano  . . . Anno  1554  verehrt  worden, 
allermassen  im  Siez  dises  Sessel  von  Ausge- 
grabenen  buechstaeben  mit  mehreren  aussfihrlich 
zu  lessen"  (A  stool  of  four  elephant  bones  fixed 
together  with  iron  rods.  The  memory  of  this 
elephant  was  highly  honored  by  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  in  the  year  1554,  as  can  be  read  in 
engraved  lettering  all  over  the  seat  of  this  stool, 
with  other  remarkable  facts).  Pater  Hyazinth 
Marian,  a priest  with  an  interest  in  local  history, 
must  have  known  the  owner  quite  well,  for  he 
illustrated  the  stool  in  his  Topographia  Windha- 
giana  aucta  (pi.  18,  fig.  f),  published  in  1673.  The 
stool  was  bequeathed  by  Enzmiller  to  his  daughter 
and  by  her  to  Kremsmiinster  abbey  in  1678. 
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Female  figure 

Democratic  Republic  of  tbe  Congo  or  Angola, 

17th  century 
Wood 
23  cm  (h.) 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini, 

Rome,  4525 
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Female  figure 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

17th  century 
Wood 
25  cm  (h.) 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini, 

Rome,  4526 
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These  small  wooden  sculptures  with  a natural 
light  patina  represent  two  practically  identical 
female  busts.  The  bases  were  originally  cylindrical 
and  then  carved  to  obtain  two  flat  surfaces  on  the 
front  and  back.  The  heart-shaped  faces  are  sur- 
mounted by  a trilobed  hairstyle;  coffee-bean- 
shaped eyes  have  been  inserted  in  the  elliptical 
orbital  cavities.  The  ribbon-like  arms  branch  off 
from  flat  shoulders  and  bend  upwards  in  a contin- 
uous line,  surrounding  two  concave  zones  where 
the  truncated  conical  breasts  are  located. 

Each  figure  bears  two  inscriptions.  The  first 
(p-39)  has  Idolo  della  China  detto  Mocorri  (Idol  of 
China  called  Mocorri)  on  the  front  of  the  base; 
the  second  (p-40)  has  Idolo  della  China  detto  Bamba 
Engo  (Idol  of  China  called  Bamba  Engo)  on  the 
front  of  the  base.  On  the  back  of  the  base,  each 
figure  carries  the  identical  inscription,  Portato  dal 
Portogallo  dal  Cardinal  Cornaro  Vescovo  di  Padova 
(Brought  from  Portugal  by  Cardinal  Cornaro, 
Bishop  of  Padua). 

Probably  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Capuchin 
missionary  Father  Francesco  da  Collevecchio, 
who  worked  in  the  Congo  and  Angola  between 
1690  and  1695,  these  sculptures  are  among  the 
earliest  African  handmade  wooden  articles  whose 
presence  in  Western  collections  can  be  dated 
with  certainty  (Bassani  1978).  The  missionary 
could  have  donated  them — as  examples  of  the 
pagan  practices  of  those  who  had  recently  con- 
verted to  Catholicism — to  Cardinal  Giorgio 
Cornaro,  who  was  papal  nuncio  in  Portugal  at 
this  time.  Cornaro  brought  them  to  Italy  when 
he  was  nominated  bishop  of  Padua  in  1697.  Both 
sculptures  were  purchased,  in  1722,  by  the 
Paduan  physician  and  naturalist  Antonio  Vallis- 
nieri,  who  most  probably  carved  the  cylindrical 
bases  and  wrote  the  inscriptions.  When  Vallis- 
nieri  died  in  1730,  his  son  gave  both  statuettes  to 
the  archaeological  museum  of  the  University  of 
Padua  and  via  the  latter  they  entered  the  ethno- 
logical and  paleontological  museum  of  Rome, 
today  the  Museo  Luigi  Pigorini,  where  they  were 
inventoried  on  the  basis  of  the  inscriptions  as 
"Chinese  idols.” 

In  fact  the  word  "China”  indicates  the  region 
to  the  northwest  of  Matamba,  east  of  the  sources 
of  the  River  Dande,  which  corresponds  to  the 
duchy  of  Quina  or  Kina  in  seventeenth-century 
Portuguese  cartography.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
words  "Bamba  Engo"  (Bamba  Ngo)  that  appear 
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on  the  base  of  P-40,  probably  a toponym 
composed  of  two  elements,  an  ethnicon  and  a 
real  place  name,  indicating  that  the  sculptures 
were  created  by  a Bamba  group  located  in  a place 
called  Ngo  (Bontinck  1979).  The  word"Mocorri,” 
on  the  other  hand,  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  Kikongo  word  Mookodi  (liberator),  which 
would  indicate  the  use  of  p-39  in  magical- 
therapeutic  practices.  Since  both  statues  are 
almost  identical,  however,  it  is  logical  to  suppose 
that  the  discrepancy  in  the  inscriptions  is  due 
to  a mistake  by  the  transcriber. 

Even  if  the  inscriptions  on  the  sculpture  bases 
allow  their  date  to  be  fixed  with  relative  certainty, 
the  question  of  the  cultural  area  of  production 
is  still  open  and  up  till  now  has  presented  a wide 
range  of  possibilities.  Ezio  Bassani  highlighted 
the  presence  in  both  sculptures  of  morphological 
and  structural  elements  that  are  typical  of  two 
different  stylistic  regions.  The  characteristics  of 
the  face — its  heart  shape,  the  coffee-bean-shaped 
eyes  in  large  eye  sockets,  a flat  and  triangular  nose, 
and  a wide  convex  forehead — relate  to  Angolan 
types  and,  in  particular,  to  Ovimbundu  style, 
whereas  the  form  of  the  body,  and  most  of  all  the 
flat  shoulders  and  ribbon-like  arms,  alludes  to 
the  styles  of  Kwango  region.  The  reason  for  this 
mixture  of  styles  could  be  found,  according  to 
Bassani,  in  the  waves  of  migration  that  poured 
from  Angola  into  Kwango  region,  starting  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  This  caused  the 
development  of  a syncretic  culture,  the  result  of 
the  merging  of  natives  and  invaders,  exemplified 
by  these  two  statuettes. 
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Ifa  divination  tray 

Yoruba  people,  17th  century 
Oak 

34-5  x 57  x 2.5  cm 
Ulmer  Museum,  Ulm,  d 60 
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This  Ifa  (an  orisha,  or  god,  the  greatest  oracle  of 
the  Yoruba)  divination  tray  and  two  sculptures 
from  Kina  in  Angola  (p-40,  P'39)  are  the  only  sur- 
viving African  wooden  carvings  identified  as  being 
in  European  collections  before  1800.  The  1655  cat- 
alogue of  the  collection  of  Christoph  Weickmann 
(1617-1681),  patrician  and  merchant  of  Ulm  in 
southern  Germany,  lists  a collection  of  naturalia 
and  exotica,  but  none  coming  clearly  from  Africa. 
The  earliest  description  of  the  tray  appeared  in 
the  Exoticopbylacium  Weickmannianum,  a catalogue 
of  the  collection  published  in  Ulm  in  1659:  "A  sac- 
rificial board  carved  in  relief  with  wonderfully 
strange  and  abominable  devilish  images,  which 
the  King  of  Ardra  [ konig  zu  Haarder],  who  is  a 
vassal  of  the  great  King  of  Benin,  together  with 
the  most  senior  officers  and  natives  of  the  same 
province,  are  accustomed  to  sacrifices  to  their 
gods  or  fetish,  and  upon  which  they  make 
offerings  to  them.  The  sacrificial  board  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  currently  reigning  King  of 
Ardra  and  employed  by  him."  If  this  information 
is  accurate,  the  tray  was  collected  in  Allada  (in 
Benin),  and  the  local  king  was  a vassal  of  the  great 
Benin  ruler,  in  that  city  in  present-day  Nigeria, 
Other  traditions,  however,  suggest  that  Allada 
was  under  the  hegemony  of  the  Yoruba  empire  of 
Oyo.  This  may  explain  why  this  Ifa  tray  is  so  tra- 
ditionally Yoruba,  although  oral  traditions  date 
the  introduction  of  the  Yoruba  cult  in  Allada  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  King  Agafa  (circa  1716-40). 

The  Exoticopbylacium  Weickmannianum 
wrongly  identified  this  piece  as  a sacrificial  board; 
it  is  a divination  tray  and  was  used  as  such,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  dents  on  the  surface,  made  by 


the  repeated  throwing  of  palm  nuts,  and  from  the 
white  powder  in  the  cracks.  The  practice  of  div- 
ination is  well  known  but  too  complex  to  be 
explained  in  a few  sentences:  the  balawo  (diviner) 
uses  a taper  and  the  tray,  which  is  covered  with 
wood  dust  and  sixteen  palm  nuts,  in  complex 
rituals  in  which  numbers  are  of  significance 
(Drewal  1987,  pp.  139-56,  for  example).  The 
iconography  of  the  tray  is  also  complex,  combin- 
ing square  and  circular  forms;  divisions  of  space 
are  a crucial  element  in  Ifa  divination.  This  tray 
probably  shows,  at  its  top,  the  head  of  Esu,  the 
divine  messenger  or  mediator,  and  above  him 
three  medicinal  gourds.  The  figures  carved  on  the 
raised  borders  represent  the  autonomous  forces  of 
the  Yoruba  cosmos  in  distinct  sections  with  geo- 
metric and  organic  configurations.  They  include 
men  and  women,  with  clear  sexual  characteristics; 
some  carry  guns,  others  goods,  one  of  them 
smokes,  while,  at  the  bottom,  a man  points  to 
his  penis  and  a woman  shows,  with  her  hands, 
her  vulva.  Quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds  stand 
for  the  living  world;  with  them  are  rows  of 
cowries  and  also  tools  and  various  items  such 
as  drums  and  divination  tapers.  For  the  diviner, 
the  tray  articulates  the  cosmos;  it  is  clearly 
oriented  and  subdivided  and,  during  divination, 
praised  and  used  to  invoke  legendary  diviners, 
thus  making  present  an  other-worldly  reality. 
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Oliphant 

West  Africa,  \6th-\7th  century 
Ivory 

55 -9  cm  (I.) 

Collection  of  Dr  s.  Daniel  and  Marian  Malcolm 
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This  oliphant  belongs  to  a group  of  seven 
complete  examples  and  two  fragments  of  the  same 
type.  They  are  characterized  by  fluting  with 
regular  scalloped  ends,  a crocodile's  head  at  the 
narrow  end,  and  an  undecorated  band  around  the 
mouth.  As  on  Kongolese  oliphants,  the  lozenge- 
shaped raised  mouthpiece  is  in  the  concave  curve 
of  the  tusk  (Curnow  1983,  pp.  151-52  and  161; 
Bassani  and  Fagg  1988,  pp.  208-12,  with  ills.). 
European  influence  is  probably  reflected  in  the 
fluting,  and  certainly  in  the  lug  carved,  like  the 
mouthpiece,  in  the  thickness  of  the  ivory. 

A sixteenth-century  date  for  the  group  of 
oliphants  is  suggested  by  early  inventories.  The 
horn  in  the  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  in  Vienna 
may  be  that  described  in  the  1607-11  inventory  of 
the  possessions  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II  as  "An  ivory 
horn  with  grooves,  not  pierced  all  through,  and  on 
the  end,  carved  a dog"  (I  ander  heljfentibainin  Horn 
mit  bolkeln,  unnd  zuvordest  ein  bund  daran  geschnitten, 
ist  aucb  nit  durchaus  bol;  for  this  provenance,  see 
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Barbara  Plankensteiner,  in  Seipel  2000,  pp.  138-39, 
no.  51,  and  141,  fig.  51).  An  early  provenance  is 
confirmed  by  a woodcut  in  Michael  Praetorius's 
Theatrum  instrumentorum  (pi.  xxx),  published  in 
Wolfenbiittel  in  1619,  showing  African  instru- 
ments; no.  4,  an  “Ivory  Indian  Horn”  (Indianische 
horn  von  heljfenbein ) is  of  the  same  type  as  those  in 
this  group  but  for  the  fact  that  a man,  wearing  a 
European  hat,  is  emerging  from  the  mouth  of  the 
crocodile  (Bassani  2000,  p.  221,  no.  and  fig.  682,  for 
example).  This  detail  can  be  related  to  another 
oliphant  known  today,  unfortunately  only  in  a 
mutilated  state,  which  is  described  in  the  1685  cata- 
logue of  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford,  as  "An 
Indian  ivory  curved  trumpet,  one  end  features  a 
human  hand.  In  the  middle  it  has  a hole  to  play  it" 
(Bassani  2000,  p.  51,  no.  and  fig.  203;  see  William  B, 
Fagg  in  MacGregor  1983,  pp.  148-49,  no.  26,  fig.  29). 
It  is  not  known  if  the  horn  showed  a crocodile 
swallowing  somebody  as  it  has  lost  both  its  mouth- 
piece and  the  narrow  point,  but  the  fluting  and  the 
scalloped  end  certainly  link  the  musical  instrument 
to  the  oliphants  of  this  group.  As  Elias  Ashmole 
had  received  most  of  his  collection  from  John 
Tradescant  the  Younger  (1608-1662),  the  inheritor 
of  the  cabinet  of  natural  and  artificial  curiosities 
collected  by  his  father,  John  Tradescant  the  Elder 
(died  1638),  this  horn  must  have  been  in  Europe  in 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  any 
case,  in  a letter  dated  July  31, 1625,  John  Tradescant 
asked  “the  Marchants  of  the  Ginne  Company  & 
the  Gouldcost”  for  "Instruments  of  ther  Ivory  Long 
fluts”  (Allan  1964,  p.  115). 
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Oliphant 

Benin  kingdom,  Nigeria,  Edo  people,  16th  century 
Ivory 

52.9  cm  (I.) 

Rautenstrauch-Joest  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde, 

Cologne,  46888 
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This  ivory  side-blown  oliphant  was  made  in  the 
sixteenth  century  by  a hereditary  court  artist 
belonging  to  the  Benin  kingdom  royal  carving 
guild,  or  Igbesanmwan.  The  placement  of  its 
lateral  mouthpiece  is  typical  of  Benin,  for  while 
most  African  trumpets  are  played  on  their 
concave  side,  Edo  musicians  (and  some  of  their 
Yoruba  neighbors)  position  the  mouthpiece 
convexly.  The  location  of  the  mouthpiece  also 
suggests  local  usage,  since  Europeans  used  end- 
blown  horns,  but  its  imagery  and  European  desti- 
nation indicate  it  was  likely  made  for  the  Portu- 
guese. While  its  figurative  motifs  demonstrate 
foreign  involvement,  artists  were  apparently  not 
under  direct  Portuguese  supervision,  or  the 
mouthpieces  would  have  been  constructed 
differently,  as  they  were  in  Sierra  Leone.  The  value 
of  the  material,  however,  would  have  outweighed 
the  horn’s  unfamiliar  structure. 

As  the  Portuguese  developed  commercial 
contacts  in  Africa,  they  continually  hoped  to 
locate  more  and  more  ivory.  It  had  been  a valuable 
medium  in  Europe  since  ancient  times,  traded 
both  across  the  Sahara  and  overland  from  Asia. 
Most  purchased  ivory  consisted  of  plain  tusks 
that  European  artists  could  work,  but  they  also 
sought  carved  pieces  in  several  regions.  Expanding 
their  travels  down  the  West  African  coast,  the 
Portuguese  collected  numerous  horns  in  Sierra 
Leone,  three  surviving  examples  from  Benin,  and 
at  least  twelve  trumpets  from  the  Kongo  kingdom 
(Bassani  2000),  as  well  as  saltcellars,  cutlery,  and 
other  objects.  Perhaps  they  would  have  commis- 
sioned more  over  the  centuries  had  they  not 
established  a colonial  presence  in  India,  where 
both  ivory  and  skilled  carvers  were  also  abundant, 
and  the  Portuguese  had  the  leisure  to  interact 
freely  with  artists.  In  Africa  they  were  limited  to 


quick  trading  voyages;  in  an  effort  to  combat 
smuggling  and  tax  evasion,  Portuguese  monarchs 
only  permitted  their  citizens  to  reside  on  off- 
shore African  islands. 

Ivory  horns  were  common  at  the  Benin  court. 
They  are  still  the  only  non-percussive  instruments 
played  at  palace  events,  although  their  soundings 
do  resemble  percussion,  played  as  they  are  in 
short  bursts  with  a rhythmic,  rather  than  melodic, 
technique.  The  Ikpakon  royal  guild  members 
blow  large  trumpets  when  the  monarch  moves  in 
state  through  the  palace  grounds  during  ceremo- 
nial occasions.  Today’s  horns  may  be  plain, 
contain  bands  of  interlace  designs,  or  include  figu- 
rative relief  carving;  it  is  difficult  to  assess  the 
extent  of  their  decoration  centuries  ago,  and 
whether  this  horn  differs  significantly  in  composi- 
tion and  ornament  from  those  used  locally  at  the 
time  it  was  made. 

Sixteenth-century  bronze  standing  trumpeter 
figures  reveal  little  about  the  local  instruments' 
surface  design,  nor  do  representations  on 
numerous  contemporary  plaques,  where  the  musi- 
cians accompany  generals.  Very  few  older  horns 
made  with  solely  Benin  motifs  have  survived.  The 
earliest  includes  figurative  sections,  but  pattern 
dominates  it  (Duchateau  1994,  fig.  102).  Of  uncer- 
tain date,  it  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  sixteenth 
century  (Bassani  and  Fagg  1988,  p.  159),  but  the 
metaphorical  image  of  a ruler  astride  an  elephant  is 
more  typical  of  eighteenth-century  Benin  art. 
Another  older  horn  favors  more  crowded  motifs 
that  resemble  those  of  ivory  bracelets  (Duchateau 
1994,  fig,  101),  while  one  eighteenth-  or  nineteenth- 
century  example  has  little  surface  decoration  but 
includes  a rattling  element  (Ezra  1992,  pp.  208-12). 
Smaller  horns  played  by  ritual  specialists  outside 
the  Ikpakon  tend  to  have  larger  plain  areas  with 
few  or  no  images. 

Despite  being  made  for  export,  this  oliphant 
is  a veritable  sampler  of  Igbesanmwan  patterns, 
some  of  which  were  also  part  of  the  bronze 
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casters’  repertoires.  Several  variations  of  interlace 
underline  the  importance  of  this  design,  which 
is  associated  with  the  ruler  and  still  decorates 
guild  work.  The  horn's  ornamentation  is  divided 
into  figurative  registers,  separated  by  rows 
of  patterning,  but  it  begins  at  the  tip  with  an 
open-mouthed  crocodile's  head,  its  scutes  clearly 
indicated.  The  Edo  avoid  water,  but  respect  the 
crocodile  for  its  armor-like  hide  (which  they 
used  on  some  contemporary  military  helmets) 
and  its  power.  They  refer  to  it  today  as  a 
“policeman”  (Ben-Amos  1976,  p.  247),  and  see 
it  as  the  enforcer  of  Olokun,  deity  of  the  sea  and 
wealth.  They  associated  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves with  Olokun,  because  of  their  ocean 
travel  and  luxury  goods;  the  encircled  quatrefoil 
within  one  of  the  decorative  bands  also  refers  to 
Olokun  and  appears  regularly  on  sixteenth- 
century  plaques. 

Aside  from  these  local  references,  all  the 
other  motifs  refer  to  the  Portuguese  themselves. 
The  first  figurative  zone  depicts  a spear-carrying 
Portuguese  in  three-quarters  view,  playing  an 
end-blown  horn  that  draws  his  dogs  attention; 
next  to  him  stands  a bearded  swordsman, 
mouth  down-turned,  his  own  dog  at  his  feet. 
Weapon-bearing  Portuguese  often  appeared 
on  contemporary  Benin  plaques  and  export  salt- 
cellars, but  here  their  bodies  are  far  more  trun- 
cated, the  heads  about  one-third  of  their  height. 
Dogs  only  occur  in  Benin  art  in  the  company 
of  the  Portuguese  or  on  works  made  for  them. 
The  Edo  regard  dogs,  as  they  do  cats,  with 
extreme  suspicion.  Because  of  their  affinities  to 
human  beings,  and  sharp  hearing  that  makes 
them  seem  preternaturally  aware,  people  believe 
that  they  provide  witches  with  access  to  house- 
holds, and  avoid  them.  Edo  hunters  may  own 
dogs,  but  they  stay  outdoors;  they  are  also  a 
favorite  sacrifice  to  Ogun,  deity  of  war.  While 
the  Portuguese  may  have  traveled  with  dogs, 
some  of  this  imagery  seems  to  derive  from  printed 
European  sources,  as  evidenced  by  the  non- 
frontal  position  of  the  pikeman  and  the  use  of 
overlapping  to  show  depth.  The  appearance 
of  dogs,  however,  whether  in  reality  or  via  print, 
would  have  prompted  wary  Edo  reactions 
toward  the  Portuguese. 

At  the  foot  of  the  figures  is  a crowned  repre- 
sentation of  the  royal  coat  of  arms.  It  should 
consist  of  a border  of  seven  quinas,  or  castles, 
encircling  five  shields  representing  the  Moorish 
kings  struck  down  by  King  Afonso  Henriques 
(Afonso  I)  ar  the  battle  of  Ourique  in  1139,  each 
shield  bearing  five  balls  that  stand  for  Christs 
wounds.  Supported  by  two  kneeling  Portuguese, 
this  impressive  emblem  actually  includes  seven 
shields,  an  error  repeated  in  the  larger,  inverted 
version  at  the  oliphant’s  mouth  (Curnow  1983, 
p.  211-12).  Between  the  two  coats  of  arms  is  the 
armillary  sphere,  the  astronomical  instrument 
that  was  the  personal  emblem  of  King  Manuel 
(reigned  1495-1521). 


The  arms  are  correct  on  a second,  damaged 
horn  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  by  the  same 
carver,  who  almost  certainly  worked  with  the 
guild  artists  who  created  export  saltcellars 
showing  mounted  figures  and  at  least  some  of 
the  export  spoons.  He  may  have  carved  the  eques 
trian  saltcellars  in  the  British  Museum  and  Edin- 
burgh’s Royal  Scottish  Museum  (Curnow  1983, 
pp.  211-13).  A third  horn  has  an  identical  croco- 
dile's-head  tip  but  different  interlaces  and  freer 
rendering  of  motifs;  it  may  be  the  product  of  the 
same  artist  (Bassani  and  Fagg  1988,  p.  159)  or 
the  work  of  more  than  one  hand. 

The  silver  fittings  at  the  oliphant’s  open  end 
are  a European  addition. 
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Kris  and  lacquered  scabbard 

Goa  or  Malacca  (?),  16th  century 
Steel,  lacquered  wood,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires, 
rhinoceros  horn 
49.5  x 12.5  x 2 .6  cm 

Schatzkammer  und  Museum  des  Deutschen  Ordens, 
Vienna,  do  173 
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The  richly  ornamented  kris  (or  keris ) in  the 
collection  of  the  Schatzkammer  des  Deutschen 
Ordens  was  first  recorded  in  1619  in  the  estate 
of  Archduke  Maximilian  III  (1558-1618),  as 
“An  Indian  dagger  with  a green  sheath,  covered 
with  red  velvet,  decorated  with  gold  lace”  (Item 
ein  Indianischer  Tollich  mit  griiner  schaiden  daruber 
ein  roht  sammeter  mit  gulden  gallonen  uberzug) 
and  again,  on  July  12, 1626,  as  "An  Indian  dagger 
with  silver-green  sheath,  in  a red  velvet  cover, 
decorated  with  gold  lace”  (Ein  indianischer  dolchen 
mit  silberner  griiner  schaid,  daruber  ein  rotsammetes 
futral,  mit  goldenen  gallonen  geprdmbt).  Today,  forty 
krisses  found  in  eight  collections  can  be  traced  to 
European  collections  before  1800  (Jensen  1998, 
pp.  84-95  and  224-25,  with  ills.;  for  an  interesting 
example,  Feest  1986).  The  earliest  European 
references  to  such  daggers  seem  to  be  found  in 
the  inventory  of  the  wardrobe  of  King  Manuel  I 
of  Portugal  (1522);  there  was  a kris  with  a 
scabbard  covered  in  rubies  and  a rock-crystal 
handle,  which  Simao  de  Silveira  had  given  to  the 
king,  as  well  as  two  other  “Indian”  daggers  with 
handles  carved  in  the  form  of  women  (Dias  1996, 

pp.  40-41). 

Krisses  are  spread  all  over  Indonesia, 

Malaysia,  and  the  Philippines  but  their  central 
area  of  concentration,  and  probable  place  of 
origin,  is  Java.  Their  ancient  history  is  still  obscure 
but  the  kris  was  fully  developed  by  the  thirteenth 
or  fourteenth  century,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  Shivaistic  Bhairava  faith;  the  oldest 
dated  example  is  the  Knaud  kris  of  1342.  The 
Portuguese  traveler  Tome  Pires,  who  wrote  his 
account  of  the  East  (Suma  Oriental)  between  1512 
and  1515,  mentions  that  "Every  man  in  Java, 
whether  he  is  rich  or  poor,  must  have  a kris  in  his 
house,  and  a lance,  and  a shield. . . . And  no  man 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighty  may  go  out 
of  doors  without  a kris  in  his  belt”  (Pires  1944, 
vol.  1,  p.  179).  From  then  onward,  travelers  were 
fascinated  by  these  strange  weapons  which,  in 
Indonesia,  had  strong  symbolic  overtones,  not 
only  as  deadly  weapons  often  blued  in  arsenic, 
but  also  for  the  status  they  conveyed.  They  were 
seen  as  embodying  a supernatural  power  and 
those  with  gold  inlays  on  the  blade  were  consid- 
ered especially  effective.  They  were  used  as 
weapons — the  more  people  a kris  had  killed,  the 
more  powerful  it  became — but  also  for  various 
magical  rituals. 

Decorated  with  rubies  and  sapphires,  the  kris 
from  the  Schatzkammer  of  the  Deutschen  Ordens 
is  one  of  the  finest  early  examples.  The  hilt  in  rhi- 
noceros horn  is  in  the  shape  of  the  standing  figure 
of  Durga,  the  veiled  goddess  of  death,  and  is 
enriched  with  rubies.  The  steel  blade  with  ten 
curves  (luk)  has  floral-,  Naga-  and  Garuda  motifs, 
while  the  mount  of  the  hilt  ( selut  and  mendak ) are 
in  gold,  with  rubies.  The  sheath  is  made  of  green 
lacquered  wood  decorated  with  animals  and 
plants,  painted  in  gold.  In  its  magnificence,  the 
kris  combines  numerous  stylistic  influences.  The 
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Shadow  plays  developed  in  a geographical  area 
ranging  from  China  in  the  east  to  Morocco  and 
western  Europe  in  the  west.  Best  known,  especially 
for  its  puppets,  is  the  Javanese  shadow  puppet 
theater  and  its  rich  repertoire  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  epics  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mababharata . 
The  former  relates  the  fight  of  Rama  against  the 
wicked  Dasamuka,  who  is  defeated  with  the  help 
of  the  monkey  leader  Hanoman.  One  of  the 
central  themes  of  the  latter  concerns  the  struggle 
of  the  five  Pandawa,  sons  of  King  Pandu,  against 
their  cousins,  the  Korawa.  To  the  audience,  of 
course,  it  symbolizes  the  fight  of  good  against  evil. 

Each  puppet  has  the  specific  facial  and  bodily 
characteristics  of  the  human  type  it  represents. 
The  well-known  figure  of  Yudistira,  the  eldest  of 
the  Pandawa,  “expresses  his  absolute  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  body,  his  nobility  of  thought  and  his 
hatred  of  violence”  (Scott-Kemball  1970,  p.  22), 
and  his  facial  characteristics  conform  to  the  depic- 
tion of  heroes  in  the  Javanese  theater.  This  puppet 
typically  wears  a chignon  (gelung  keling)  held  by  a 
pin,  while  his  importance  is  stressed  by  the  rich 
head  ornament  and  necklace.  Otherwise  he  is 
nude,  but  for  the  nicely  folded,  gilded  cloth  (dodot) 
round  his  hips  ending  in  a typical  bundle 
(bokongan)  and  held  by  a wide  piece  of  red  cloth 
falling  in  folds  and  a richly  decorated  belt.  The 
identification  of  the  figure  is  perhaps  confirmed 
by  the  entry  in  the  inventory  of  Emperor 
Rudolph  II,  made  between  1607  and  1611,  which 
mentions  a black  lacquered  box  with  a lid  covered 
with  flowers  and  plants  in  reddish-brown  and 
gold,  and  containing  five  puppets  which  may  have 
been  the  five  Pandawa  figures  (no.  355: 1 gar  nidere 
gefierte,  nit  iiber  ein  zoll  boch  schwartzgelacte  laden,  uff 
dem  deckel  allein  etlich  mit  goldt  und  braunroter  farb, 
blumen  und  krautt  gemalt,  inwendig  darin  ligen  5 
gaugkel  order  fechtmcindlein  wie  dockenwerkb). 
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Shadow  puppet 

Java,  Indonesia,  17th  century 
Polychromed  wood 
59  cm  (h.) 

Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  ha.  2 
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The  puppets  used  in  Javanese  shadow  theater 
are  divided  into  three  kinds,  made  of  parchment 
(wayang  kulit)  or  wood  (wayang  klitik),  or  three- 
dimensional  (wayanggolek).  The  figure  illustrated 
here  belongs  to  the  second  type.  It  represents  a 
fierce-looking  man — defined  with  subtlety  and  still 
carrying  the  original  paintwork — with  wide-open 


eyes  and  showing  his  teeth.  He  has  a strange 
hairstyle,  with  a ridge  on  top  of  his  head,  a tuft  on 
his  forehead  and  another  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
Dressed  in  the  traditional  Indian  dodot,  with 
plaited  edges,  he  cannot  be  easily  identified  with 
any  specific  character,  but  was  described,  in  the 
1689  inventory  of  the  Kunstkammer  in  the  Royal 
Palace,  Copenhagen,  as  "An  East  Indian  idol  of 
wood  named  Fisle  Pusle,”  a denomination  that 
seems  to  relate  to  the  Aztec  god  Huitzilopochtli. 
This  is  confirmed  by  another  puppet  in  Copen- 
hagen, this  one  in  buffalo  hide  (wayang  kulit), 
mentioned  in  the  1710  inventory  of  the  Gottorf 
collection  as  “The  American  idol  Vitzli-Putzli  cut 
out  of  paper"  (Dam-Mikkelsen  and  Lundbaff: 
1980,  p.  140,  no.  and  fig,  EHai;  Bencard,  Hein, 
Gundestrup,  and  Drees  1997,  pp.  365,  nos.  438  and 
281,  with  full  bibliography).  The  denomination 
goes  back  to  Adam  Olearius's  1669  edition  of  his 
Orientalische  Reise  Beschreibungen  (Andersen  and 
Iversen  1669,  p.  58:  “Ein  solch  Teufflisch  Bilde  mit 


weapon  itself  is  clearly  of  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  origin,  while  the  decoration  of  the  hilt 
has  been  linked  to  Sinhalese  and  Goanese  work 
and  even  to  Iran.  Finally,  the  lacquer  has  been 
linked  to  Cochin  and  its  Chinese  community,  as 
well  as  to  Bengal.  Such  a range  of  influences,  tech- 
nical and  stylistic,  probably  points  to  one  center, 
such  as  Goa  or  Malacca,  which  lived  up  to  its 
description  as  the  crossroads  of  Asia. 
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Shadow  puppet 

Java,  Indonesia,  16th  century 
Polychromed  wood,  gold  foil 
50.5  cm  (h.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  12.397 
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welchem  sie  den  Teufel  abbilden  wollen  wird  auff 
dem  festen  Lande  in  Westlndien  an  etlichen  orten 
Vitzli  Putzli . . . genennec  . . . und  haben  wir  eines 
in  der  Gottorffischen  Kunstkammer  . . Javanese 
puppets  were  mistakenly  associated  with  Aztec 
gods  because  of  a confusion  between  East  and 
West  at  a time  when  terms  such  as  "Ethiopian," 
"Indian,”  or  “Calicut”  were  often  used  in  a much 
looser  sense. 
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Basketry  box 

Molucca n Islands,  Indonesia,  17th  century,  before  1689 
Bamboo,  palm  fibers,  shells 
63  cm  (I.) 

Ethnographic  Collection,  National  Museum  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen,  EDC69 
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The  Copenhagen  ethnographic  collection 
includes  two  basketry  boxes.  The  box  illustrated 
was  first  recorded  in  Copenhagen  in  1689,  as  “A 
large  oblong  Indian  box  made  of  bast  [plant  fiber], 
ornamented  with  small  conches.”  The  other,  more 
bulky  example  came  from  the  Gottorf  collection, 
where  it  was  first  mentioned  in  1710  as  “A  longish 
box  of  basketwork  ornamented  with  small  shells”; 
before  that  it  was  in  the  collection  of  Bernhard 
Paludanus,  a Dutch  physician  from  Enkhuizen, 
where  it  was  described  in  1617  as  "A  longish 
box  of  basketwork."  The  closeness  of  the  two 
descriptions  is  hardly  surprising,  as  Paludanus's 
collection  was  purchased  for  the  Kunstkammer  of 
Gottorf  by  Adam  Olearius  in  1651  (Dam-Mikkelsen 
and  Lundbsek  1980,  p.  144,  no.  and  fig.  EDC70; 
Schepelern  1981,  esp.  pp.  176  and  p.  163,  no.  and 
fig.  EDC70;  Bencard,  Hein,  Gundestrup,  and  Drees 
1997.  p-  314-  no.  175,  ill.  p.  284). 

Basketry  boxes  are  commonly  found  on  a 
number  of  Indonesian  islands.  They  include  the 
sirih  boxes  containing  chewing  plugs  and  the 


ingredients  used  for  serving  betel;  and  the 
decorative  boxes  in  the  form  of  the  traditional 
houses,  from  Lombok,  made  of  wood,  split 
bamboo,  palm  leaves,  and  bark,  and  decorated 
with  nassa  shells.  The  two  storage  boxes  in 
Copenhagen  follow  a typology  and  a technique 
still  to  be  defined,  although  typical  of  the 
Moluccas  (Maluku  Islands);  they  are  fashioned 
from  gaba-gaba,  the  ribs  of  the  fronds  of  the  sago 
palm,  and  red-dyed  sago  palm  frond;  and  they 
have  a carefully  woven  pattern  with  rows  of  nassa 
shells  sewn  on.  In  the  middle  of  the  lid  there  are 
three  crosses  made  of  shells  and  another  two  per- 
pendicular to  the  narrow  sides,  an  allusion  to 
Christianity  hardly  surprising  on  an  object 
probably  made  directly  for  the  European  market 
(see  “From  Portuguese  crosses  to  hunting  charms; 
Polysemy  in  Bakongo  religion"). 
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Spoon 

Atauro  Island,  Indonesia,  I7th-i8th  century  (?) 

Ivory 

25.4  cm  (I.) 

Steven  G.  Alpert  and  family;  on  loan  to  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Art,  40.1996.3 
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Objects  without  context  are  difficult  to  assess. 
When  this  "superb  ivory  spoon  . . . with  creamy 
to  dark  golden  patina”  was  sold  in  London  at 
Christie's  in  1993  it  was  tentatively  identified  as 
Baga,  possibly  eighteenth  century  or  even  earlier. 
(Stephen  Phelps  had  excluded  the  spoon  from  his 
catalogue  of  the  James  T.  Hooper  collection 
[1976],  "because  it  was  devoted  solely  to  Africa, 
Oceania,  and  the  Americas.”)  The  West  African 
hypothesis,  however,  was  not  really  persuasive 
and,  more  recently,  the  spoon  has  been  linked  to 
eastern  Indonesia  and  more  specifically  Atauro,  an 
island  off  the  northwest  coast  of  Timor.  The 


argument  is  a seductive  one,  as  various 
elements — such  as  the  figure’s  staked  topknot, 
the  distinctive  treatment  of  the  spine,  and  the 
overall  facial  structure  (except  the  slightly  flared 
nostrils) — all  have  parallels  in  eastern  Indonesia. 
The  distinctive  appendage  linking  the  raised 
hands  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  the  use  of  copper 
for  an  old  repair,  provide  further  evidence.  It  is 
difficult  to  be  more  precise,  as  the  piece  is  a 
rare — so  far,  unique — survival  of  a lost  artistic 
tradition  predating  the  wooden  figures  proposed 
as  a parallel. 

The  material  itself  is  not  without  interest, 
although  a study  of  the  ivory's  Schreiger  lines 
(markings  that  appear  in  cross-sections  of  ivory 
that  can  be  used  to  identify  its  type)  is  needed  to 
determine  whether  it  is  African  or  Asian.  Ele- 
phants are  found  on  some  Indonesian  islands  and 
a Chinese  source  from  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  states  that  ivory  was  exported 
from  (Jrivijaya,  on  the  site  of  the  later  port  of 
Palembang  in  Sumatra  (Meilink-Roelofsz  1962, 
p.  14,  with  further  references).  Early  Portuguese 
sources,  too,  such  as  Tome  Pires,  who  wrote  his 
Suma  Oriental  between  1512  and  1515,  mention 
ivory  reaching  the  Spice  Islands  and  being  found 
at  Banda  andTernate,  for  example  (Pires  1944, 
vol.  1,  p.  216  and  Barbosa  1918-21,  vol.  2,  p.  198); 
while  Antonio  Galvao,  governor  of  Ternate,  wrote 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  Moluccas  of  circa  1544  that 
the  inhabitants  exchanged  cloves  for  jewels,  gold, 
copper  gongs,  ivory,  porcelain,  silk,  and  cotton 
cloth  (Galvao  1971,  p.  i4i).The  use  of  ivory  is 
hardly  surprising  in  islands  involved  in  the  East 
Asian  trade  with  ramifications  from  China  to 
Portugal.  The  love  for  the  material  never  ceased, 
and  George  Windsor  Earl,  who  came  to  the 
southern  Moluccas  in  1838,  reported  that  "so 
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great  is  the  demand  even  now  for  these  articles 
that  Siam  and  India  seem  scarcely  to  afford  a 
sufficient  supply"  (Earl  1850,  pp.  176-77). 
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Wooden  shield  with  inlaid  decoration 

Moluccan  Islands,  Indonesia,  lyth  century,  before  lyio 
Wood,  fibers,  mastic,  shells 
13 6 cm  (h.) 

Ethnographic  Collection,  National  Museum  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen,  edb6o 
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Both  a typology  and  a study  of  the  diffusion  of 
Moluccan  shields  are  still  needed,  but  the  type  rep- 
resented here,  called  salawaku,  traditionally  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Alfuren,  a term  meaning  "pagan" 


in  Arabic  and  applied  to  the  people  living  in  the 
interior  of  the  Moluccan  Islands.  The  diffusion  of 
the  shields  was  wide,  as  they  were  found  on 
Seram,  Ambon,  Burn,  Halmahera,  and  Tobelo 
islands  among  others  (see  "From  the  Moluccas  to 
the  Kunskammer:  Ethnographic  Collecting  from 
the  Sixteenth  to  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century”). 
The  salawaku  is  an  hour-glass  shaped  long  shield, 
waisted  in  the  middle  and  broader  at  top  and 
bottom.  Carved  from  a single  piece  of  wood,  it  is 
often  slightly  curved  and  painted  black  with  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  plant  juice.  Some  of  its 
meaning  can  be  deduced  from  nineteenth-century 
ethnographic  studies.  On  Tobelo,  for  example,  the 
shield  has  a "head"  and  "feet,”  while  the  vertical 
lines  are  called  "arteries.”  The  large  egg  cowrie 
shells  (Ovulum  ovum ) in  its  center  are  the  “eyes',' 
indicating  the  number  of  enemies  the  warriors  of 
the  group  have  slain  (Platenkamp  1988,  pp.  200-1). 

The  oldest  surviving  Moluccan  shield  is 
probably  that  in  the  Tradescant  collection,  which 
Elias  Ashmole  later  owned  and  gave  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford.  In  the  earliest  catalogue  of  the 
museum  (1685)  it  is  described  as  a wooden  shield 
coming  from  the  Indies  (Scutum  Indicum  Ligneum; 
MacGregor  1983,  pp.  169-70,  no.  46,  pi.  xxm). 
Among  numerous  functions,  such  shields  were 
used  for  the  traditional  war  dances  (tjakalele)  that 
became  central  to  ceremonies.  They  were,  of 
course,  basically  parrying-shields,  and  the  long 
gash  and  the  stab  marks  on  the  Oxford  specimen 
show  that  it  has  been  used,  probably  both  for 
attack  and  for  defense.  The  shield  catalogued  here 
is  much  more  elegant  and  detailed,  not  only  with 
a regular,  quite  symmetrical  pattern  of  discoidal 
and  pear-shaped  shells  and  pieces  of  shell,  but 
with  elaborate  shapes  and  forms.  Possibly  it  was 
made  directly  for  export. 

Adam  Olearius  had  already  mentioned 
shields  from  the  Moluccas  in  the  Gottorf  Kun- 
stkammer,  in  a note  to  Orientalische  Reise  Beschrei- 
bungen  (Andersen  and  Iversen  1669,  p,  186).  Three 
shields  of  this  type  are  recorded  in  the  Copen- 
hagen collections,  one  as  early  as  1689  (Dam- 
Mikkelsen  and  Lundbadc  1980,  p,  144,  no.  and  fig. 
EDb  58);  the  other  two,  including  this  one,  entered 
the  collection  with  the  Gottorf  Kunstkammer. 

This  shield  was  first  described  in  1710  in  a Gottorf 
inventory  as  one  of  "Two  long  wooden  shields 
inlaid  with  ivory,"  and,  in  1743,  as  one  of  “2  black, 
oblong  and  narrow  wooden  shields  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  small  round  or  oval  discs  of 
nacre,  only  most  of  the  bigger  and  many  of  the 
smaller  ones  are  missing."  In  1751  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Kunstkammer  of  the  Royal  Palace  in 
Copenhagen,  where  its  presence  is  confirmed  in 
an  inventory  of  1775  that  records  “Two  longish, 
narrow  wooden  shields  with  a black  coating, 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl,  many  of  which  have 
fallen  out  and  are  missing.  Presumably  Indian." 
The  neatness  of  the  shield  now  may  be  partly  the 
result  of  a later  restoration. 
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Ray-skin  shield 

Portuguese  India,  ca.  1580 

Wood,  polished  ray  skin,  black  lacquer  with  gold 

(shield);  velvet,  silver  (European  grip) 

54  cm  (diam.) 

Hofjagd-  und  Rustkammer, 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  A91 5 
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The  outside  of  this  round  wooden  shield  is 
covered  with  polished  ray  skin.  On  the  inside, 
lacquer  painting  in  an  East  Asian  style  is  done  in 
gold  on  a black  background.  The  European 
handles  are  of  red  velvet,  secured  on  the  outside 
by  four  (formerly  six)  European  silver  appliques 
that  show  Leda  with  the  swan  in  a frame  of 
scrollwork. 

The  shield  was  described  in  the  1596  inventory 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand  Us  estate  at  Schloss 
Ambras  in  the  following  manner:  "Ain  Indianisch 
rundell,  innwendig,  wo  mann  mit  der  hand  und 
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armb  darein  schleufr,  mit  rotem  sammet  gefuet- 
tert,  ist  inwendig  von  laubwerch  und  allerlai  vogl 
gemacht  oder  gemalt,  auswendig  sicht  si  gleich- 
samb  als  wann's  pain  wer,  weis  und  schwarz  under 
einander  gedipflt,  hat  oben  auf  der  rundell  6 
silberne  viereggete  rosen  mit  figurn"  (An  Indian 
roundel,  on  the  inside  where  one  slips  one’s  hand 
and  arm,  lined  with  red  velvet,  is  made  or  painted 
on  the  inside  with  trees  and  all  kinds  of  birds,  on 
the  outside  it  looks  just  as  if  it  were  a die,  white 
with  black  dots  mixed  in,  on  top  of  the  circle  there 
are  6 silver  square  roses  with  figures;  folio  457V). 

Even  today  it  is  not  possible  to  state  defini- 
tively where  this  shield  was  produced.  It  exhibits 
characteristics  typical  of  objects  made  during  the 
colonial  expansion  of  Portugal  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  mixing  the  styles  of  various  cultures — 
Portuguese,  other  European,  and  Asian.  In  its 
complexity,  the  shield  must  have  corresponded 
to  the  multicultural  taste  of  the  Portuguese  cus- 
tomer who  commissioned  it,  somewhere  in  the 
Portuguese  empire  in  Asia. 

In  addition  to  European  art,  as  seen  in  the 
silver  appliques,  the  art  of  India,  China,  and  Japan 
exerted  an  important  influence  on  the  work.  The 
lacquer  work  consists  of  two  layers.  In  the  first, 
lower  layer  are  found  the  Chinese  graphic  charac- 
ters for  "palace”  or  "blue”  and  “ground"  or  "floor,” 
but  their  meaning  here  is  unclear.  The  ornamen- 
tation on  the  second  lacquer  layer  points  to  a 
Chinese  origin  for  the  work.  It  had  formerly  been 
assumed  that  this  type  of  work  was  produced  in 
China  (Macao)  or  Japan  (Ryukyu  Islands),  Today, 
these  lacquer  works  are  considered  to  be  of 
Indian-Portuguese  origin,  made  in  Goa,  even 
though  they  were  created  by  Chinese  or  Japanese 
artists  for  Portuguese  customers, 
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Seychelles  nut  vessel 

Augsburg,  Germany,  1575-/600  (mount) 

Seychelles  nut,  silver  gilt 
41  x 34.3  x 17.5  cm 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
inv.  kk  6849 
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Valued  for  their  mysterious  origin  and  for  their 
natural  properties,  Seychelles  nuts  ( Lodoicea  mal- 
divica;  “sechellarum"  was  an  earlier  synonym)  or 
coco-de-mer  were  highly  sought-after  by  collectors 
of  the  late  Renaissance,  who  knew  them  by  their 
common  name  of  "Maidive  coconuts.”  According  to 
Daniel  Froschl,  the  author  of  the  1607  inventory  of 
the  Kunstkammer  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II,  “the 
Maldives  coconut  is  an  Indian  marine  nut,  open 
and  empty,  that  seems  to  originate  and  grow  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.”  The  belief  that  they  originated 
in  the  sea  contributed  to  their  continued  associa- 
tion with  water,  which  explains  why  today  we  can 
identify  various  silver  fountains  made  from  these 
large  nuts.  Of  no  less  importance  was  the  nut’s 
assymetrical  shape,  reminiscent  of  female  buttocks. 

According  to  the  Portuguese  doctor  Garcia  da 
Orta,  the  "Maldive  coconut”  had  healing  properties 
that  counteracted  the  effects  of  poison  and  illnesses 
such  as  colic,  paralysis,  and  even  gout  (Orta  1891- 
95,  vol.  1,  pp.  242-33).  He  went  on  to  say  in  his 
Coloquios  dos  simples  e das  drogas,  published  in  Goa  in 
1563,  that  the  coconuts  came  in  pairs,  and  that  no 
one  had  ever  seen  a nut  growing  on  a tree,  but  only 
in  the  ocean.  Luis  de  Camoes  dedicated  a handful 
of  verses  to  them  in  his  Lusiadas,  in  which  he  linked 
their  curative  powers  with  their  mysterious  source: 

In  the  M aldiva  Isles  a Plant  is  bred, 

(ofvertue  under-water)  which  doth  bear 
The  coco-apple,  against  working  bane, 

An  antidote  approved  Soveraign 

(Camdes,  ‘Lusiadas,’  canto  X,  verse  136) 

The  scarcity  of  Seychelles  nuts  is  confirmed 
by  the  relatively  small  number  of  artifacts  incor- 
porating them  that  can  be  dated  to  the  Renais- 
sance period.  In  addition  to  this  example,  only 
seven  more  are  known.  The  most  important  of  all, 
with  Portuguese  or  Goan  fittings,  is  in  the 
Schatzkammer  des  Deutschen  Ordens,  Vienna;  it 
can  be  dated  back  to  1607  (Trnek  and  Vassallo  e 
Silva  2001,  cat.  67).  The  remaining  works  are  in 
the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna,  with 
fittings  made  in  Augsburg  by  the  goldsmith 
Anton  Schweinberger;  in  the  British  Museum, 
London  (from  the  Rothschild  collection),  created 
in  the  same  workshop,  as  Hugh  Tait  has  amply 
demonstrated  (Tait  1991,  cat.  5);  in  the  University 
of  Uppsala,  Sweden  (Tait  1991,  p.  58);  in  the 


Galleria  Estense,  Modena,  with  very  simple 
fittings,  possibly  of  Portuguese  origin  (Arezzo 
1993,  cat.  24,  p.  75);  and  finally  one  in  the  collec- 
tion of  a Portuguese  noble  family. 

All  of  these  pieces  use  only  half  a coconut, 
which  made  them  much  more  practical  vessels  for 
liquids.  The  Schatzkammer  des  Deutschen  Ordens 
specimen  is  the  most  important  of  the  group  not 
only  because  it  belonged  to  Emperor  Rudolph  II, 
but  also  because  of  its  large  dimensions  and  the 
fact  that  it  combines  various  other  exotic  elements, 
such  as  the  horn  of  an  antelope  and  a bezoar  stone 
(Trnek  and  Vassallo  e Silva  2001,  cat.  67). 

The  decoration  of  this  example  displays 
maritime  motifs,  appropriate  to  the  origin  then 
attributed  to  the  nut,  in  the  language  of  the  late 
Renaissance.  A nymph,  a triton,  and  other  sea 
creatures  encircle  the  base  of  the  nut,  while  on  the 
lid,  fish  and  birds  abound,  suggesting  a higher 
aquatic  world.  Originally,  the  lid  had  a handle  in 
the  form  of  a swan. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that  some  scientific 
collections  of  artifacts  in  Portugal  also  included 
Maldive  coconuts.  When  Dr.  Antonio  Homem, 
a professor  at  the  University  of  Coimbra,  was 
detained  by  the  Inquisition  in  1628,  his  entire 
library  was  confiscated,  along  with  his  collections 
and  valuables.  From  among  these  possessions 
there  emerged  a Maldive  coconut,  with  base  and 
fittings  of  silver  and  with  a small  rhinoceros  horn 
held  within  a “stream  of  silver" — an  association 
of  elements  that  is  strongly  reminiscent  of  the 
Schatzkammer  des  Deutschen  Ordens  specimen 
(Baiao  1972,  pp.  182-83). 

A letter  written  in  1579  from  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  Estado  da  India  by  the  Provincial  of 
the  Company  of  Jesuits,  Rodrigo  Vicente,  to  the 
Jesuit  Superior  General  Everard  Mercuriano 
reveals  that  even  in  Goa,  Seychelles  nuts  were  set 
in  silver.  The  letter  informed  Mercuriano  that 
among  various  rare  and  exotic  works  that  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  was  an  “island  coconut”  with  a 
silver  cover  (Wicki  1970,  p.  717). 
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Ewer 

Antwerp,  Belgium,  1 544-45 

Gold,  nautilus  shell,  silver,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
pearls,  glass 
36  cm  (h.) 

State  Museums  of  the  Moscow  Kremlin,  dk -187 
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The  body  of  this  rare  vessel  in  the  Mannerist 
style  is  made  from  three  pearlized  nautilus  shells 
(Nautilus  pompilius).  The  mount  is  cast  and 
engraved  in  relief,  spangled  with  pearls  (Margari- 
tijera  margaritifera)  and  gems,  and  decorated  with 
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cameos  of  Venus,  a grotesque  mask,  bunches  of 
fruit  tied  with  ribbons,  and  flowers  on  long  stems 
with  pearl  stamens  on  movable  wires.  The  spout 
in  the  shape  of  a swan’s  head  on  a long  curved 
neck  protrudes  from  the  grotesque  mask.  The 
narrow  neck  has  a wide  lip  and  carries  profile  por- 
traits of  Roman  emperors  surrounded  by  wreaths 
and  images  of  sea  monsters.  Another  monster  can 
be  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  looping  handle, 
which  bears  a band  of  arabesques  on  the  inside. 
Each  of  the  three  satyrs  below  supports  the  shell 
vessel  with  one  hand  while  the  other  holds  a horn 
of  plenty  that  rests  on  the  tall  foot.  The  triangular 
base  carries  images  of  crabs  in  relief. 

The  two-dimensional  and  plastic  motifs  on  the 
pitcher  conform  to  the  style  of  decoration  in 
engravings  by  the  Antwerp  sculptor  Cornelis 
Floris  (1514-1575)  but  the  maker’s  name  is  illegible. 

The  pitcher  was  a gift  from  John  II  Casimir 
(reigned  1648-68),  the  king  of  Poland,  to  Czar 
Alexis  I Mikhailovich  (reigned  1645-76).  It  was 
presented  to  the  czar  during  a royal  audience  on 
April  11, 1651,  in  the  Granite  Chamber  of  the 
Moscow  Kremlin,  by  the  Polish  ambassadors 
Stanislaw  Witowsky,  and  Philipp  Casimir 
Obukhovich  and  secretary  Czishtop  Antonius 
Obrynsky  in  the  presence  of  eighteen  other 
members  of  the  embassy.  The  pitcher  was  valued 
at  67  rubles,  a great  deal  for  the  times  (ambas- 
sadorial book,  1651,  sheet  105;  receipt  book  of 
items  received  from  foreign  ambassadors,  etc., 


1650-51,  sheet  107;  inventory  of  the  Moscow 
Armory,  1835,  no.  2492;  inventory  of  the  Moscow 
Armory,  1884,  part  2,  book  3,  no.  2383). 
iaz 
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Tortoiseshell  flask 

Goa,  India,  16th  century;  Spain,  1550-75  (mount) 
Tortoiseshell,  silver 
33.7  x 24.5  x 1 2 cm 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
k k 4126 
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A dividing  wall  of  tortoiseshell  separates  the 
interior  of  this  flask  into  two  parts,  and  it  has  a 
double  spout  with  two  distinct  lids.  Though  made 
with  ingenuity,  this  item  probably  had  no  practical 
use;  rather,  it  was  highly  valued  for  its  exoticism  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  (In  1570,  Queen  Catarina  of 
Portugal  added  a tortoiseshell  bottle  to  her  famous 
collection  of  oriental  objects.)  The  earliest  docu- 
mentary reference  to  this  work  dates  from  1596,  in 
the  inheritance  inventory  of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II 
of  the  Tirol,  where  it  is  described  as  a yellowish, 
heart-shaped  Indian  bottle  edged  with  silver  with  a 
divided  interior  that  can  hold  two  different  liquids. 


There  are  many  known  tortoiseshell  table  items 
from  India,  with  or  without  silver  mounts.  On  this 
example,  the  base  is  probably  a late  Renaissance 
European  (most  likely  Portuguese)  replacement  of 
the  damaged  original.  The  edging,  however,  is 
typical;  its  "toothed”  periphery  and  engraving  of 
simple  vegetal  motifs  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
exported  Indian  objects  that  have  survived  to  this 
day.  One  example  is  the  silver  chest  in  the  church  of 
Nossa  Senhora  da  Concei^ao  (Our  Lady  of  the 
Conception)  in  Portimao  (Portugal).  Another  is 
the  1568  mother-of-pearl-rimmed  plate  in  the 
Tavora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection  in  Porto 
(Vassallo  e Silva  1996a,  cat.  13).  These  mounts  have 
a very  stylized,  ornamental  language.  They  were 
made  to  highlight  the  harmonious  contrast 
between  silver  and  tortoiseshell  (or  mother-of- 
pearl)  more  than  the  quality  of  the  metalwork, 
which  was  inferior  to  that  of  opulent  Indian  tor- 
toiseshell chests.  Examples  are  to  be  found  in  the 
monastery  of  El  Escorial  (Spain),  the  Museu 
Machado  de  Castro,  and  in  private  collections. 
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Tortoiseshell  dish 

Goa,  India,  third  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Tortoiseshell 

52  cm  (height  on  stand),  42.7  cm  (diam.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
kk  413/ 
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Made  entirely  of  polished  tortoiseshell  panes,  this 
dish  first  appeared  in  the  1596  inheritance  inven- 
tory of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II  of  the  Tirol,  where 
it  was  classified  as  Indian.  Made  for  display,  it 
conforms  to  the  Renaissance  taste  for  exhibiting 
objects  of  gold,  gilded  silver,  silver,  and  crystal;  the 
tortoiseshell  would  have  added  an  exotic  dimen- 
sion to  these  materials. 

Documents  confirm  the  exportation  of  tor- 
toiseshell objects  from  the  Indies,  especially 
Gujarat  and  some  from  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka),  as 
early  as  the  1540s.  For  example,  Baltazar  Jorge,  the 
customs  inspector  oi  Diu,  a Portuguese  city  on 
the  coast  of  Gujarat,  reported  owning  a tortoise- 
shell-and-silver  chest  in  1546.  Another  coffer  with 
gold  mounts  appeared  in  the  1558  inventory  of  the 
wardrobe  of  Queen  Catarina  of  Portugal.  Such 
exports  did  not  peak  until  a few  decades  later.  In 
1570,  a few  were  shipped  from  India  to  Lisbon  for 
Catarina,  by  then  the  widow  of  Joao  III.  The  ship 
Chagas  transported  a large  silver  chest,  two  coffers 
that  differed  only  in  size,  a lidded  jug,  four  dishes 
described  as  "large  for  water  in  hands,"  seven 
plates,  three  platters,  and  eighteen  small  dishes, 
all  in  tortoiseshell  (Jordan  1994,  pp.  396-97). 

This  item  dates  from  the  same  period  as 
the  queen's  acquisitions.  It  belongs  to  the  type 
of  "water-in-hands”  basins,  which  were  used 
during  meals  to  rinse  the  fingers  between  courses. 
Given  its  large  size  and  fragility,  however,  this 
particular  dish  cannot  have  been  intended  for 
actual  use.  It  was  housed  in  the  Kunstkammer  of 
Schloss  Ambras. 
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Pair  of  ostrich-egg  cups 
mounted  in  the  form  of  ostriches 

Elias  Geyer  (Leipzig,  15 60-1634) 

Leipzig,  1585-95 

Ostrich  egg,  silver  gilt 

42.6  cm  (in  227),  47.6  cm  (111  228)  (h.) 

Grimes  Gewolbe,  Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden,  in  227,  1 11  228 
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This  pair  of  ostrich-shaped  cups  originally 
belonged  to  a set  of  seven  such  vessels  created 
for  the  Dresden  court  by  the  Leipzig  goldsmith 
Elias  Geyer  (five  of  the  seven  survive  today).  An 
ostrich  egg  forms  the  body  of  each  figure.  The 
heads  can  be  removed  for  drinking,  in  the  manner 
of  German  trinkgefafle.  It  is  nevertheless  unlikely 
that  they  were  ever  used  for  this  purpose,  owing 
to  their  fragility.  The  wings  can  also  be  opened  to 
make  the  figures  more  lifelike. 


These  impressive  creatures  were  primarily 
intended  to  decorate  tables,  in  keeping  with  the 
fantastic  pomp  that  distinguished  the  festivities  of 
the  court  of  Saxony.  The  horseshoes  being  held  in 
the  beaks  of  three  of  the  ostriches  in  the  Dresden 
group  refer  to  the  popular  belief,  affirmed  by 
Pliny  the  Elder  in  his  Natural  History  (10:1),  that 
the  birds  could  digest  anything  they  ate,  even 
blazing  hot  iron.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
the  goldsmith  chose  to  represent  these  animals  in 
precious  metals.  Curiously,  there  are  few  known 
examples  of  fantastic  animal  figures  used  at  the 
Lisbon  court  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Perhaps  this  was  because  rare  and  exotic  animals 
were  closer  at  hand  in  Portugal,  or  at  least  more 
easily  accessible. 

Ostrich  eggs  were  rich  in  Christian  symbolism 
in  medieval  culture.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  since  it  was  believed  that  intercourse 
was  not  necessary  for  the  birth  of  ostrich  chicks. 
Eggs  also  represented  the  resurrection.  (This 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  an  ostrich  egg  above 
the  depictions  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  Brera 
Altarpiece,  painted  by  Piero  della  Francesca  in 
1472-74:  Milan,  Pinacoteca  di  Brera.)  An  ostrich 
egg  with  Christian  symbolism  is  also  employed  in 
another  objet  dart  from  the  Grimes  Gewolbe 
(Green  Vault),  made  of  gilded  silver  and  executed 
in  Torgau  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Although  it 
is  a table  ornament  used  for  a secular  purpose,  this 
piece  depicts  a pelican  piercing  its  breast  in  order 
to  feed  its  children,  a symbol  representing  Christ 
(Syndram  and  Schemer  2004,  cat.  115). 


Elias  Geyer  is  considered  to  have  been  the  most 
prolific  creator  of  silver  animals  and  monsters  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
inventory  of  the  Dresden  Kunstkammer  from  1610 
alone  lists  three  other  vessels  adorned  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  the  silver  mounts  of  a mother-of-pearl 
casket  from  Gujarat,  and  five  drinking  cups  in  the 
form  of  mermen  and  tritons,  in  addition  to  the 
ostrich-egg  vessels  shown  here,  all  made  by  Geyer 
(Hayward  1976,  p.  265).  He  also  created  a ewer  and 
basin  in  mother-of-pearl  and  silver  gilt  which  can 
be  seen  at  the  Grimes  Gewolbe. 
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Bezoar  with  gold  filigree  mounts 

Goa,  India,  third  quarter  of  the  16th  century  (mount) 

Bezoar,  gold  filigree 

9.6  x 10.3  x 9.7  cm 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Schloss  Ambras,  kk  996 
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Considered  to  be  antidotes  to  some  poisons 
and  depression,  bezoar  stones  were  a lucrative 
part  of  the  Portuguese  Indies  trade.  According 
to  the  Portuguese  physician  and  naturalist  Garcia 
da  Orta  (circa  1500-1568),  wealthy  Persians 
"purified”  themselves  twice  a year  with  ten  bezoar 
grains  dissolved  in  rosewater,  in  order  to  preserve 
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their  youth.  This  elixir  could  also  be  taken  twice 
a month  as  a powerful  aphrodisiac.  Writing  from 
Lisbon  in  1580,  the  Florentine  merchant  Filippo 
Sassetti  told  of  the  remarkable  healing  of  a 
Flemish  jewelers  two  sons.  After  all  hopes  had 
vanished,  six  bezoar  grains  cured  them  of  the 
plague.  Sassetti  recommended  mounting  the  drug 
in  gold  and  carrying  it  around  the  neck  (Sassetti 
1880,  pp.  142-43). 

Bezoars  were  commercialized  principally  by 
goldsmiths.  Gold  or  silver  filigree  was  thought  to 
be  the  ideal  mounting  because  it  maximized  their 
exposure  to  air  or  the  potions  in  which  they  were 
submerged,  thus  diluting  possible  poisons.  This  is 
why  so  many  stones  were  mounted  with  suspen- 
sion rings.  When  the  queen  of  England,  Catherine 
of  Braganza,  died  in  Lisbon  in  1705,  she  possessed 
a number  of  bezoars,  some  mounted  in  filigree. 

First  acquired  in  Iran,  bezoars  passed  through 
the  market  of  Hormuz  en  route  to  Goa  (but  some 
were  acquired  as  far  away  as  Malacca  (Melaka). 

In  Goa,  they  were  mounted  in  opulent  settings  of 
precious  metals.  We  know  of  several  reports  of 
bezoars  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  one  of  them  a catalogue  of  valuable  items 
acquired  in  the  market  of  Goa  by  the  viceroy  of 
India,  Francisco  da  Gama,  which  came  to  light 
during  his  trial.  His  Liuro  de  Memorias  listed  a 
total  of  fifty-two  stones,  including  fourteen  from 
Malacca  and  twenty-one  that  he  had  sent  to 
Lisbon  for  members  of  his  family  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Evora  between  1625  and  1626.  One  was 
mounted  in  gold  and  had  the  shape  of  a whistle. 
Others  were  described  as  round  or  long.  In  the 
next  two  years,  the  viceroy  continued  to  acquire 
bezoars  as  well  as  other  drugs  and  precious  stones 


in  Goa.  His  principal  supplier  was  Domingos 
Nunes,  who  was  identified  in  the  trial  records  as  a 
lapidary.  Toward  the  beginning  of  1628,  Nunes 
made  Gama  six  large  boxes  of  gold  filigree  for 
storing  bezoars  (Biblioteca  Nacional  de  Lisboa 
Reservados  Cod,  1986,  ff.  67-68V  and  f.  131), 

In  his  classic  Coloquios  dos  Simples  e das  Drogas 
(Colloquies  of  Medicinal  Plants  and  Drugs)  pub- 
lished in  Goa  in  1563,  Garcia  da  Orta  explained 
that  bezoars  were  formed  in  the  stomachs  of  goats 
(they  are  in  fact  masses  of  material  such  as  hair 
and  vegetable  fibers  formed  in  the  stomachs  or 
intestines  of  a variety  of  animals,  especially  rumi- 
nants). He  claimed  to  have  seen  one  in  Goa  that 
weighed  5 oitavas  (approximately  18  grams).  It  was 
commonly  believed  that  the  powers  of  bezoars 
were  proportionate  to  their  size — the  larger,  the 
better.  The  stone  displayed  here  is  exceptionally 
big,  especially  compared  to  the  one  referred  to  by 
Garcia  da  Orta.  According  to  a 1750  inventory 
of  the  Schatzkammer  (Treasure  Room)  in  Vienna, 
it  weighed,  together  with  its  gold  mount,  16  march 
and  16  loths,  which  is  about  775  grams.  This 
weight  is  comparable  to  exemplars  from  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries. 

After  being  celebrated  for  their  powers  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  bezoars  disap- 
peared completely  from  European  medicine.  The 
attribution  to  them  of  medicinal  qualities  persisted 
in  Asia,  however.  At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  shah  of  Iran  sent  several  bezoars 
to  Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Orta  1987,  p.  239). 
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Rhinoceros  horn  with  gold  mount 

Goa  or  Lisbon , ca.  15 80  (mount) 

Rhinoceros  horn,  gold,  pearls,  rubies 
8 1 cm  (I.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  kk 
370 2 
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In  April  1582,  Catarina,  duchess  of  Braganza 
(1540-1614),  the  granddaughter  of  King  Manuel  I, 
sent  an  object  from  India  to  the  Archduke  Albert 
of  Austria,  who  was  crossing  southern  Portugal. 


The  chronicles  of  the  house  of  Braganza  describe 
it  as  “very  valuable,  for  it  was  a true  unicorn  horn, 
finely  mounted  with  gold  and  rubies  and  with  an 
amber  chain.”  Because  of  its  rarity,  a rhinoceros 
horn  was  often  confused  with  that  of  a unicorn, 
and  even  with  "a  coconut  from  the  Maldives 
covered  in  pearls  and  precious  stones  and  rocks 
from  the  bazaar”  (Vassallo  e Silva  2003,  p.  50; 

Roiz  Soares  1953,  p.  190). 

The  horn  shown  here  can  be  traced  to  a 
sixteenth-century  Portuguese  collection.  Ironi- 
cally, few  items  of  exotica  can  be  definitively 
identified  with  collections  in  the  country,  despite 
the  fact  that  Portugal  was  the  nexus  of  the  trade 
in  exotic  Eastern  items.  Rhinoceros  horns  used  in 
secular  works  of  art,  such  as  this  one,  are  espe- 
cially rare.  Other  spectacular  pieces  include  the 
ivory  chest  from  the  embassy  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Kotte  to  Lisbon  in  1543,  and  the  rock-crystal-and- 
gold  salt  container  belonging  to  Queen  Catarina, 
now  displayed  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum, 
Vienna  (Trnek  and  Vassallo  e Silva  2001,  cat.  43). 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  Maria  of 
Austria  sent  the  horn  to  her  son,  Emperor 
Rudolph  II  (Jordan  Gschwend  and  Tudela  2001, 
p.  15).  He  thanked  her  for  the  gift — noting  that  it 
was  "a  very  beautiful  piece” — and  added  it  to  his 
collection  of  precious  objects  acquired  on  the 
Lisbon  fine  art  market.  The  horn  was  reproduced 
in  a painting  of  Rudolphs  "museum"  by  Dirk  van 
Ravesteyn  (circa  1600;  Austrian  National  Library, 
Vienna),  where  it  appears  complete  with  four  gold 
rings  and  a chain  connected  to  both  ends.  In  1619, 
Emperor  Matthias  had  it  transferred  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury  in  Vienna.  Today,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  notable  pieces  of  exotica  in  the  Kun- 
sthistorisches Museum. 

Among  the  most  interesting  aspects  of  the 
artifact  are  the  gold,  ruby,  and  pearl  mounts, 
which  accentuate  the  exotic  mystique  of  a large 
African  rhinoceros  horn.  It  is  unknown  whether 
the  mounts  are  of  Indian  or  Portuguese  origin. 
Several  elements  suggest  manufacture  in  Lisbon: 
the  mount's  high  quality,  the  application  of  gold 
filigree  and  grains,  the  mounting  of  pearls  in  gold 
strips,  and  the  circular  collets  around  the  rubies. 
The  goldwork  also  resembles  Islamic  production, 
which  was  deeply  rooted  in  sixteenth-century 
Portugal.  The  jewel  inventories  of  Manuel  I and 
Joao  III  classify  such  works  as  mourisco  ("Moor- 
ish,” of  North  African  descent).  Careful  observa- 
tion reveals  that  the  decorative  projections  on 
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the  ribbon-like  frame  of  the  mount  reproduce 
stylized  Renaissance  motifs  that  are  common  in 
religious  buildings,  further  suggesting  that  this 
work  is  Portuguese. 
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Rhinoceros-horn  cup 

China,  Ming  dynasty,  early  iyth  century  (carving); 

Goa,  second  half  of  the  lyth  century  (mount) 

Rhinoceros  horn,  gold  filigree 
15.5  x 17.6  x 10  cm 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
kk  3757 
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Chinese  drinking  vessels  that  respect  the 
natural  form  of  the  rhinoceros  horn  (Rhinoceros 
sondaicus)  have  been  preserved  from  as  early 
as  the  T'ang  period  (618-907),  but  they  enjoyed 
wider  popularity  only  from  the  Ming  dynasty 
(1368-1644)  due  to  people’s  faith  in  the  aphrodi- 
siacal  and  magical  power  of  this  exotic  natural 
product. 

The  exterior  of  the  goblet  is  enclosed  in  a 
delicate  network  of  twigs,  leaves,  and  buds  of 
magnolia,  part  pierced  and  part  undercut.  The 
highly  polished  interior  varies  the  theme  of  the 
blossom  in  a playful  way.  The  subtle  gold  filigree, 
which  is  thought  to  originate  from  one  of  the  best 
workshops  in  Goa,  stabilizes  the  fragile  goblet 
and  at  the  same  time  adds  elegance  and  allows  for 
ease  of  use.  The  relatively  late  mention  of  the  cup 
in  inventories,  as  well  as  the  traditional  Eastern 
motifs  in  the  gold  filigree  mount,  suggest  a date 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

SH 
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Rhinoceros-horn  cup 
Nikolaus  Pfaff  (iss6?-i6i2?) 

Prague,  1610 
Rhinoceros  horn 
22.5  cm  (h.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  kk  3737 
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From  the  early  seventeenth  century,  vessels 
made  of  rhinoceros  horn  (Rhinoceros  sondaicus) 
were  among  the  luxury  items  most  sought- 
after  by  European  collectors.  Their  popularity 
was  based  not  only  on  the  exotic  nature  of 
the  product  but  also  on  the  magical  effect  attrib- 
uted to  the  horn  (in  historical  documents,  it  is 
said  to  be  effective  against  poison:  wider  Gifft 
gar  guett . . . ). 

The  imaginative  and  lively  formation  of  the 
acanthus  leaves  and  the  mask  or  "mascaron"  at  the 
front  of  this  unusual  vessel,  which  cover  the  horn 
but  leave  its  natural  form  identifiable,  fit  seam- 
lessly into  the  repertoire  of  carvings  by  Nikolaus 
Pfaff.  His  work  is  characterized  by  the  highest 
standards  and  he  was  always  looking  for  new 
forms,  in  competition  with  the  Rudolfine  art 
circle,  the  rudolfmiscber  Kunstkreis, 

The  deep  indentation  between  the  soft, 
sagging  lips  of  the  mask  was  presumably  designed 
to  receive  a mount,  which  was  never  made. 
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Ewer  and  basin 

Elias  Geyer  (Leipzig,  1560-/634) 

Gujarat,  16th  century  (mother-of-pearl  work); 

Leipzig,  ca.  1600  (mount) 

Wood,  bitumen,  varnish,  mother-of-pearl,  silver  gilt, 
oil  paint 

35.2  cm  (h.  of  ewer),  60.1  cm  (diam.  of  basin) 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Grunes 
Gewolbe,  iv  287,  iv  189 


Portugal 
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This  large  ewer  in  mother-of-pearl  has  a spherical 
body  and  flaring  cylindrical  neck  ending  in  a cup- 
shaped mouth  with  a cover.  The  body  and  the 
neck  incorporate  an  original  Indian  ewer  to  which 
two  small  mother-of-pearl  cups,  also  of  Indian 
provenance,  are  attached  to  create  the  mouth  and 
lid.  It  is  probable  that  the  neck  was  originally 
longer.  The  spout  may  have  been  made  in  Europe. 
The  various  mother-of-pearl  elements  are  bound 
together  in  lavish  baroque  settings  of  chiseled 
gilt  copper. 

Significantly,  the  settings  closely  follow 
models  engraved — and  most  likely  created — by 
the  Neapolitan  goldsmith  Orazio  Scopa  in  1642. 
The  metalwork  preserves  some  exotic  elements, 
however,  with  the  conspicuous  garnet  and 
turquoise  cabochons  at  the  foot  of  the  ewer  and 
the  base  of  the  neck. 

Few  major  Italian  works  of  art  created  from 
Asian  objects  have  survived.  One  of  the  most 
important  is  the  blue-and-white  Chinese  porcelain 
cup  in  white  silver  settings  given  in  1550  by  King 
Joao  III  of  Portugal  to  the  papal  nuncio  in 
Portugal,  Pompeo  Zambeccari  (Bologna,  Museo 
Civico).The  beautiful  nautilus  cups  in  silver- 
gilt  settings,  now  in  the  Museo  degli  Argenti, 
Florence  and  certainly  obtained  via  Macao,  were 
carved  in  China.  None  display  the  splendor  of 
these  settings,  however,  even  though  they  are 
much  later. 

The  garnets  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mother- 
of-pearl  body  must  be  of  Asian  origin.  Various 
Indian  mother-of-pearl  works  with  garnets  or 
turquoises  are  known,  including  a ewer  at  the 
Museum  fur  Islamische  Kunst,  Berlin;  a coffer 
from  Gujarat  at  the  monastery  of  Descalzas 
Reales  in  Madrid;  a nautilus  that  forms  a powder 
flask  at  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna 
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Ewer  and  basin 

Nikolaas  Schmidt  (00.1550/55-1609) 

Gujarat,  ca.  1 592  (mother-of-pearl  work);  Nuremberg, 
after  1 592  (mount) 

Mother-of-pearl  plaques,  wooden  core,  marine  snail 
shells,  silver  gilt 

40  cm  (h.  of  ewer),  5 6 cm  (diam.  of  basin) 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Grunes 
Gewolbe,  iv  248,  iv  157 
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Nikolaus  Schmidt  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
goldsmiths  in  Nuremberg,  having  obtained  the 
title  of  master  in  1582  (Hayward  1976,  p.  217).  He 
was  the  creator  of  notable  works  of  art  in  silver 
using  Indian  mother-of-pearl.  In  addition  to 
coffers  made  for  the  court  of  Dresden  (p-63),  he 
also  created  the  famous  nautilus  cup  now  in  the 
Royal  Collection  in  London  ( Jaffer  and  Jackson 
2004,  cat,  37)  and  this  ewer  and  basin  set,  also 
ordered  by  his  patrons  in  Saxony, 

This  work  is  a demonstration  of  the  power 
of  the  artist  over  nature,  an  idea  that  marked  the 
art  of  the  late  Renaissance  period,  and  especially 
the  production  of  precious  objects.  In  both  the 
nautilus  cup  in  London  and  the  ewer  shown  here, 
the  goldsmith’s  expertise  in  adapting  the  forms  of 
the  sea  shells  to  any  silver  design  is  obvious.  The 
composition  of  the  Dresden  ewer  follows  the 
ellipsoidal  form  of  the  shells  in  the  modeling  of 
the  tail  and  neck  of  the  whimsical  creature.  Its 


design  has  also  been  attributed  to  Christoph  Jam- 
nitzer  (1563-1618),  given  the  similarity  of  the 
motifs  to  his  engravings  of  models  for  goldsmiths, 
made  in  Nuremberg  in  1610  (Hayward  1976,  p. 
217).  As  Wolfram  Koeppe  showed,  motifs  taken 
from  engravings  by  Hans  Collaert  the  Elder  (circa 
1530-before  1581),  printed  posthumously  in 
Antwerp  in  1582  and  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  for  late  Renaissance  goldsmiths,  have  also 
been  identified,  all  making  use  of  fantasy  marine 
themes  (Koeppe  2004,  p.  85). 

The  basin  was  created  from  a mother-of- 
pearl  plate  made  in  Gujarat,  with  its  characteristic 
plaques  and  small  dowels  remaining  almost  intact. 
Around  the  edge  emerge  six  reclining  figures 
representing  river  gods,  executed  in  silver  and 
separated  by  turban  shell  cabuchons.  At  the 
center  of  the  plate  are  three  small  silver  reptiles, 
modeled  naturalistically  in  the  style  of  Nurem- 
berg silversmiths. 

The  set  of  ewer  and  basin  is  an  entire  dis- 
course on  water,  which  is  evoked  in  its  iconogra- 
phy of  reptiles  and  river  gods;  its  own  material, 
mother-of-pearl;  as  well  as  by  fantasy  creatures, 
such  as  the  one  forming  the  body  of  the  ewer, 
symbolizing  the  ocean  and  its  fears. 

NVS 
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Mother-of-pearl  ewer 

Gujarat,  early  16th  century  (mother-of-pearl  work); 
Naples,  ca.  1640  (mount) 

Gilt  copper,  mother-of-pearl,  garnets,  turquoises 
42  x 33.5  cm 
Private  collection 


Portugal  53 


(Seipel  2000,  cat.  65  and  227);  and  other  examples 
with  small  garnet  or  turquoise  cabochons  set  in  a 
lacquered  and  gilded  exterior  are  known. 

The  export  from  Lisbon  of  mother-of-pearl 
work  produced  in  northern  India  is  known  from 
at  least  the  1520s.  In  1529  Francis  I of  France 
received  a cup  "marquete  a feuillages  de  nacre  de 
perle"  (with  an  inlay  of  leaves  of  mother-of-pearl), 
an  Indian  work  acquired  by  his  agents  in  Lisbon. 
The  sumptuous  silver-gilt  settings  created  by 
Pierre  Mangot  for  a mother-of-pearl  coffer  from 
Gujarat  are  dated  shortly  thereafter,  to  1532/3,  and 
were  also  intended  for  the  king  of  France  (Musee 
du  Louvre,  Paris).  This  casket  is  one  of  the  rare 
mother-of-pearl  works  documented  before  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  which  they 
became  more  common. 

The  form  of  this  ewer  with  its  spherical  body 
and  raised  neck  is  also  found  in  other  pieces  of 
Indian  origin  gathered  together  in  various 
European  Kunstkammers,  such  as  that  in  the 
Grimes  Gewolbe  in  Dresden  (Trnek  and  Vassallo 
e Silva  2001,  cat.  25),  Another,  with  the  same  style 
of  work  in  mother-of-pearl  on  the  body  and 
silver-gilt  settings,  is  from  Nuremberg,  circa  1540. 
A second,  of  the  same  form  but  with  different 
mother-of-pearl  work,  originating  from  Austrian 
imperial  collections,  is  completely  intact  with  no 
European  additions  (Trnek  and  Vassallo  e Silva 
2001,  cat  27). 
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Mother-of  pearl  casket 

Nikolaas  Schmidt  (Nuremberg,  ca.  1550/55-1609) 
Gujarat,  16th  century  (mother-of-pearl  work); 
Nuremberg,  late  16th  century  (mount) 

Mother-of-pearl,  wood,  silver,  silver  gilt,  velvet,  silk, 
gold  braid  trimming , chrysolites,  amethyst 
22 .7  x 35.5  x 21.5  cm 

Grunes  Gewolbe,  Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden,  in  244 
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The  first  recorded  shipment  to  Portugal  of  an 
Indian  object  in  mother-of-pearl  dates  to  1502. 

On  his  second  voyage  to  India,  Vasco  da  Gama 
received  a number  of  presents  for  the  Portuguese 
sovereign  from  the  king  of  Melinde,  whose  terri- 
tories were  located  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 
Among  these  gifts  was  a bed  from  Cambay 
(Gujarat)  made  of  gold  and  “pearl  shells,"  which 
the  chronicler  Gaspar  Correia  described  as  “a  very 
beautiful  object”  (Correia  1975,  p.  287).  It  was  no 
surprise  that  pieces  from  northern  India  could  be 
found  in  Melinde,  since  that  city  was  an  impor- 
tant market  with  strong  links  to  the  subcontinent. 
Moreover,  it  was  in  Melinde  that  Vasco  da  Gama 
had  found  a pilot  who  could  steer  him  to  the 
coast  of  India  during  his  first  voyage. 


Among  other  gifts  sent  to  the  Lisbon  court 
on  this  occasion  were  a bed  canopy  embroidered 
in  white  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  “a  land  where 
they  do  marvelous  needlework"  (Correia  1975, 
p,  287).  A second  bed  of  mother-of-pearl  was  sent 
to  King  Manuel  I in  1513,  this  time  by  the  king 
of  Cambay.  At  the  time  ol  his  death  in  1521, 
the  Portuguese  monarch  also  possessed  in  his 
wardrobe  two  coffers  of  mother-of-pearl.  One  of 
these  was  decorated  with  a number  of  false 
precious  stones  and  the  other  was  fitted  with 
eighteen  silver  plates,  probably  to  protect  the 
corners  of  the  casket  and  its  lid. 

Several  objects  of  mother-of-pearl  made  in 
Gujarat  in  the  sixteenth  century  have  survived  to 
the  present,  especially  coffers.  Most  of  them  date 
from  the  second  half  of  the  century  when  there 
was  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of 
mother-of-pearl  pieces  exported  to  the  European 
market.  The  Musee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  has  the 
oldest  such  coffer:  it  is  one  of  the  most  splendid 
examples  produced  in  northern  India  and  is  also 
enriched  with  European  mounts.  These  were 
made  by  Pierre  Mangot,  jeweler  to  King  Francis  I 
of  France.  Another  coffer  of  Indian  mother-of- 
pearl  mounted  by  Mangot  can  be  found  at  the 
Museo  Diocesano  in  Mantua.  The  first  of  these 
two  bears  Paris  hallmarks  and  a stamp  with  the 
date  1532-33,  while  the  second  bears  the  same 
marks  but  for  the  following  year,  suggesting  that 
the  Paris  workshop  had  a continuous  production 
of  such  objects  (Bimbenet-Privat  1995,  cats.  73a 
and  73b). 

The  Mangot  coffers  are  the  oldest  such 
works  in  Europe  and  most  likely  belonged  in  royal 
collections.  The  majority  of  other  such  pieces 
date  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Dresden  collection  contains  five  Gujarat 


coffers,  all  with  sumptuous  mounts  in  gilded 
silver  made  in  Europe,  either  at  Nuremberg  or 
Torgau.  In  general,  their  rich  ornamentation 
is  used  to  emphasize  the  exotic  character  of  the 
mother-of-pearl. 

Nikolaus  Schmidt,  who  made  the  mounts  for 
this  piece,  attained  the  rank  of  master  in  1582  and 
died  in  1609  (Hayward  1976,  pp.  217-18).  He 
worked  with  Wenzel  jamnitzer,  one  of  the  most 
renowned  goldsmiths  in  Nuremberg,  to  produce 
the  famous  jewel  case  that  Elector  Christian  I 
offered  to  his  wife  and  which  is  today  kept  in  the 
Schatzkammer  der  Residenz  in  Munich.  Schmidt 
was  the  creator  of  other  objects  mixing  silver  and 
mother-of-pearl,  such  as  the  ewer  and  basin 
shown  here  (p-6i),  as  well  as  the  sumptuous 
nautilus  cup  belonging  to  the  Royal  Collection  in 
London  (Jaffer  and  Jackson  2004,  cat.  37). 
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Mounted  red  kinrande  bowl,  known  as  the  ‘von 
Manderscheidt  cup’ 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
mid-i6th  century;  Germany,  ca.  1583  (mount) 

Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue,  red  enamel  and 
leaf  gold;  silver  gilt  (mount) 

16. 7 x 11.7  cm 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  m. 16-1970 
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This  Chinese  porcelain  bowl  came,  with  a com- 
panion piece,  via  Turkey  to  Germany,  where  both 
entered  an  important  sixteenth-century  Kunstkam- 
mer  collection.  The  bowls,  made  in  China  in  the 
Jiajing  period  (1522-66),  were  brought  in  1583 


Portugal 


from  Turkey  by  the  German  Count  Eberhardt 
von  Manderscheidt,  probably  on  his  way  back 
from  a pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1582.  They  are 
quite  different  in  decoration  and  coloring,  but 
considering  the  great  rarity  of  colored  porcelains 
in  general,  probably  represented  a good  pair. 

Both  are  decorated  in  the  kinrande  (gold 
brocade  work)  style  (p-66).  The  exterior  of  this 
bowl  shows  a golden  lotus  scroll  on  an  overall  red 
enamel  ground  derived  from  ferric  oxide;  the  com- 
panion piece,  which  remains  in  the  family,  shows 
gold  decoration  on  red  roundels  incorporated  into 
a polychrome  design.  Both  are  painted  on  the 
inside  with  an  underglaze-blue  floral  medallion 
and  a diaper  border  at  the  rim.  Whereas  blue-and- 
white  porcelain  was  widely  used  at  table,  colored 
wares  remained  very  scarce  and  are  more  often 
found  in  Kunstkammer  environments. 

In  Germany  the  two  bowls  were  mounted  on 
matching  tall  silver-gilt  stems.  The  mounts  are 
similar  in  design,  both  cast  and  chased  with  lion 
masks  and  festoons.  On  this  bowl  the  foot  is 
engraved  with  ornate  scrollwork,  while  on  the 
polychrome  bowl  the  mount  bears  a German 
inscription  stating  that  the  bowl  was  brought  as 
a gift  from  Turkey  in  1583  by  Count  Eberhardt 
von  Manderscheidt,  and  mounted  in  honor 
of  his  brother,  Count  Herman,  to  remain  in  the 
house  of  Blankenheim.  Count  Herman  was  the 
eldest  son  and  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
member  of  this  aristocratic  family  based  at 
Schloss  Blankenheim  in  the  Eiffel,  south  of 
Cologne  in  Germany.  Greatly  esteemed  by 
Emperor  Rudolph  II  and  renowned  for  his 
learning  as  well  as  his  collecting,  he  had  been 
granted  the  right  or  the  counts  of  Manderscheidt 
to  mint  their  own  coins.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  serious  than  many  collectors  at  the  time, 
who  were  often  interested  mainly  in  curiosities. 
He  founded  a museum  of  Roman  antiquities. 


assembled  a rich  library  that  included  important 
manuscripts,  and  also  owned  a collection  of  holy 
relics.  Of  his  three  brothers,  the  eldest,  Johann, 
was  bishop,  the  two  younger  ones,  Eberhardt  and 
Arnold,  canons  at  Strasbourg, 
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Mounted  blue  kinrande  bowl 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
mid-i6th  century;  Germany,  ca.  1590-1610  (mount) 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue,  blue  glaze  and 
leaf  gold;  silver  gilt  (mount) 

12.1  cm  (diam.) 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York,  1879 
(79.2.1/22) 
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Like  its  green  and  red  counterparts  (p-64,  p-66), 
this  bowl  was  made  at  Jingdezhen  in  the  Jiajing 
period  (1522-66),  but  unlike  most  other  kinrande 
wares,  the  leaf-gold  decoration  was  in  this  case 
applied  directly  onto  the  high- fired  glaze  rather 
than  a low-fired  enamel.  Cobalt,  the  blue-firing 
metal  also  used  for  the  underglaze-painted  deco- 
ration on  the  inside  and  for  the  mark  on  the  base, 
is  one  of  the  rare  pigments  able  to  withstand  the 
high  temperatures  necessary  to  fire  porcelain. 
Blue-glazed  vessels  were  rarely  decorated  in  this 
kinrande  technique.  The  bowl  is  inscribed  with  a 
good  wish  mark,  wan  fu  you  tong  (may  infinite  hap- 
piness come  to  this  place). 

The  lotus  scroll  here  is  applied  in  leaf  gold 
while  the  blooms,  which  are  executed  in  silhou- 
ette, have  been  given  definition  by  fine  linear 
engraving,  scratched  through  the  gold  with  a 
needle  to  indicate  densely  arranged  petals.  The 
scrollwork  is  remarkable  for  the  fluidity  of  the 
lines,  which  is  due  to  the  adhesive  used  to  fix  the 
gold  leaves  being  painted  on  with  a brush.  The 
lotus  designs  on  kinrande  wares  are  highly  stylized 
and  represent  the  flower  in  an  idealized  form, 
with  fanciful  arabesque  foliage.  Lotus  is  the 
only  flower  in  China  of  which  both  fanciful  and 
naturalistic  versions  are  used  for  decoration.  Its 


idealized  form  represents  the  flower  as  a Buddhist 
symbol  of  purity,  since  the  lotus  rises  pure  white 
from  muddy  waters. 

The  silver-gilt  handles  of  this  bowl,  in  the 
form  of  dragons  back-to-back,  joined  to  a profiled 
foot  by  vertical  straps,  were  added  in  Germany 
around  1600.  Mounts  of  this  type,  often  attrib- 
uted to  southern  Germany,  are  also  known  from  a 
number  of  blue-and-white  bowls,  some  of  which 
are  preserved  in  the  Residenz  in  Munich  (e.g., 
Scheurleer  1980,  pis.  43-46). 
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Mounted  green  kinrande  bowl 

Jingdezhen, Jiangxi  province,  China,  Mingdynasty, 
mid-i6t  h century;  Germany  (?),  second  half  of 
the  16th  century  (mount) 

Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue,  green  enamel 
and  leaf  gold;  silver  gilt  (mount) 

10.9  x 12.5  cm 

British  Museum,  London,  m + l a AF.3130 
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Bright  colors  would  have  been  rare  in  the  Kun- 
stkammer cabinets  of  Europe's  aristocracy,  which 
were  largely  filled  with  items  made  of  organic 
materials.  The  jewel-like  quality  of  the  shiny 
porcelains  with  their  gold  decoration,  which  natu- 
rally lent  themselves  for  mounting  in  gilt  metal, 
made  kinrande  vessels  prime  collecting  items  in 
Renaissance  Europe.  Porcelains  with  red,  green, 
turquoise,  and  aubergine  surfaces  or  polychrome 
combinations  were  highly  sought  after  and  their 
rarity  undoubtedly  enhanced  their  desirability. 

Unlike  blue-and-white,  which  was  painted 
under  the  glaze,  these  colored  enamels  were 
applied  over  the  glaze  and  required  a second 
firing,  after  the  plain  white  porcelain  had  first  been 
fired  at  the  higher  temperature  (approximately 
1250-1300°  c)  required  for  the  body  and  colorless 
glaze.  The  bright  green  enamel  covering  the 
outside  of  this  bowl  is  derived  from  copper.  The 
gold  leaf  was  affixed  thereafter  with  an  adhesive, 
possibly  lacquer. 
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The  kinrande  style  of  decoration,  which  was 
quite  short-lived,  was  not  particularly  popular  in 
China,  It  was  developed  in  the  Jiajing  period 
(1522-66)  and  may  not  have  survived  beyond  that 
reign.  Like  blue-and-white  porcelain  made  for 
export,  such  wares  were  produced  in  private 
workshops  rather  than  government-controlled 
kilns,  in  Jingdezhen  in  Jiangxi  province.  Reign 
marks  are  extremely  rare  on  this  type  of  porcelain 
and  this  bowl  is  typically  inscribed  instead  with 
a wish,  chang  ruing fu  gui  (a  long  life  with  wealth 
and  honor),  in  underglaze  blue.  Portuguese 
traders  who  exported  kinrande  wares  to  Europe 
presumably  also  brought  them  to  Japan,  where 
they  have  remained  popular  to  this  day,  and 
where  their  name,  kinrande  (gold  brocade  work) 
originates. 

The  bowl  is  elevated  on  a silver-gilt  pedestal 
with  a shaped  profile  and  cast  decoration,  which  is 
joined  by  four  hinged  straps  to  a rim  mount  that 
holds  it  in  place.  The  mount  is  engraved  with 
ovals  containing  the  capital  letters  h,  r,  p,  a,  m,  g, 
v,  and  p,  whose  meaning  has  not  yet  been  discov- 
ered. The  bowl  is  said  to  have  come  from  a 
castle  of  the  grand  duke  of  Baden  in  Germany, 
and  the  mount  has  been  attributed  to  a German 
workshop  (Read  and  Tonnochy  1928,  p.  9),  since 
the  letters  G and  v have  been  interpreted  to  mean 


"Graf  von”  (Count  of).  The  piece  formerly  had 
a leather  case,  probably  made  at  the  time  of  its 
mounting,  for  safe  transport  and  storage. 
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Allegorical  representation 

of  Emperor  Jahangir  and  Shah  ‘Abbas  of  Iran 

Abu’l  Hasan  (Mughal  empire,  born  15 88  or  1589) 

C a.  1618 

Borders  signed  by  Muhammad  Sadiq,  dated  a.h.  1160 
(January  13,  1747-January  1,  1748) 

Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink  on  paper 
23.8  x 15.4  cm 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  F1945.9CI 
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Jahangir  had  a dream  in  which  he  encountered 
Shah  Abbas  of  Iran,  whom  he  had  never  met,  and 
ordered  Abu'l  Hasan,  the  son  of  Aqa  Reza,  to 
paint  it;  the  work  had  to  be  done  hastily  to  be 
finished  in  time  for  Nowruz  (New  Year).  All  this 
is  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  on  this  other- 
worldly painting,  as  Richard  Ettinghausen  was  the 


first  to  point  out  (Ettinghausen  1961b).  They  were 
presumably  written  by  Abu’l  Hasan,  as  the  hand 
seems  identical  to  that  of  his  signature  at  the 
lower  right  of  the  green  background.  At  the  feet 
of  the  two  monarchs,  who  are  illuminated  against 
a vast  sun  disc  that  alludes  to  Jahangir’s  imperial 
glory,  a lion  and  a ewe  lie  in  peaceful,  if  slightly 
wary,  companionship.  Jahangir  is  clearly  identified 
with  the  dominant  lion  that  completely  covers 
Iran,  helpfully  labeled  by  the  artist.  This  must 
relate  to  the  ongoing  difficulties  over  control  of 
Qandahar,  on  the  borders  of  the  Safavid  and 
Mughal  empires,  that  began  in  the  first  years  of 
Jahangir’s  accession  and  were  not  resolved  until 
Shah  Abbas  finally  captured  it  in  1622  (Etting- 
hausen 1961b). 

The  lion  and  ewe  visually  transcribe  a 
standard  literary  image  used  by  Iranian  pane- 
gyrists to  celebrate  the  perfect  king  and  his  just 
rule — ensuring  lasting  peace  and  harmony,  with 
natural  enemies  living  in  tranquility — but  in  a 
guise  borrowed  from  Western  art.  Many  such 
examples  must  have  reached  the  Mughal  court, 
not  least  in  the  Polyglot  Bible  presented  to  Akbar 
by  the  first  Jesuit  mission  in  1580  (Koch  2001). 
Similarly,  the  representation  of  the  emperor 
standing  on  a globe  visually  translates  Jahangir 
(world-seizer),  and  is  so  close  to  earlier  English 
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images  of  Elizabeth  I that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
conclude  these  must  have  been  seen  at  court, 
brought  by  English  traders  (Beach  1981,  pp.  30-31 
and  fig.  5).  This  imperial  image  would  be  used 
often  for  later  representations  of  Shah  Jahan,  the 
King  of  the  World. 

The  inscriptions  (transliterated  and  translated 
inThackston  1999,  pp.  477-78)  also  provide  the 
location  of  the  dream,  “Chashma-i  nur.”  It  has  not 
so  far  been  noted  that  this  allows  a reasonably 
precise  dating  for  the  painting  to  be  put  forward. 
Jahangir  spent  most  of  his  reign  traveling  between 
his  capitals  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Lahore,  making 
expeditions  to  Kabul  and  Kashmir,  and  enjoying 
hunting  trips  that  sometimes  lasted  months  at  a 
time.  In  1613  he  went  to  the  Chishti  shrine  at 
Ajmer  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession, 
entering  the  city  in  November  for  a visit  that 
would  last  nearly  three  years.  While  there,  he 
recorded  that  "thirty-eight  visits  were  made  to  the 
Chashma-i  Nur,"  a beautiful  ravine  outside  the 
city  where  a spring  formed  a pool,  and  where 
Jahangir  had  ordered  a "structure  worthy  of  the 
site”  to  be  built.  Within  a year  of  his  arrival, 
pavilions  and  dwellings  had  been  constructed, 
some  decorated  and  painted  by  his  artists.  The 
emperor  gave  it  the  name  “Nur  chashma”  to 
evoke  his  own,  though  he  often  reversed  the 
words  (Thackston  1999,  p.  162).  Sa'ida-ye  Gilam 
composed  a chronogram  recording  the  date  of 
the  completion  of  the  project  (a.h.  1024/ 
[December]  1615),  and  from  then  on  Jahangir 
usually  spent  Thursdays  and  Fridays  there.  The 
only  other  visit  Jahangir  made  to  Ajmer  was  in 
1623,  but  he  arrived  in  May,  after  Nowruz.  Abu’l 
Hasan  must  therefore  have  finished  his  work  in 
time  for  Nowruz  in  1615  or  1616, 

The  great  care  with  which  the  jewels  and 
garments  worn  by  Jahangir  are  rendered  by  Abu’l 
Hasan  is  typical  of  court  painting  from  about 
1610  onwards.  His  ear,  set  with  a large  pearl, 
is  clearly  pierced,  following  a fashion  he  intro- 
duced to  the  court  in  1614  to  mark  himself  a 
member  of  the  “ear-pierced  devotees”  of  Khwaja 
Mu'in  ad-Din  Chishti  (Thackston  1999,  p.  161). 
The  large  diamonds  set  into  his  gold  bracelets 
are  depicted  as  table-cut  (see  detail  in  Beach  1981, 
p.  180),  the  enormous  sapphires  and  red  stones 
(probably  spinels)  in  his  necklaces  and  turban 
band  are  shown  polished  but  not  shaped.  His 
dagger  has  a small  animal-head  pommel  and 
is  of  a form  apparently  used  only  in  Jahangir's 
reign.  The  jewels  worn  by  Shah  Abbas  may 
depict  Iranian  fashions  with  equal  accuracy,  as 
they  relate  to  those  of  a later  Safavid  ambassador 
to  the  court,  Muhammad  Ali  Beg  (illustrated  in 
Stronge  2002,  pi,  127,  p.  164),  rather  than  to  con- 
temporary Mughal  ornaments.  There  were 
frequent  embassies  from  Iran  to  Jahangir’s  court, 
and  these  may  have  brought  portraits  of  Shah 
Abbas  for  the  Mughal  artists  to  use  as  a model 
(Beach  1981,  pp.  169-70). 
ss 
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Jahangir  preferring  a Sufi  Shaikh  to  Kings, 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  album 

Bichitr  (Mughal  empire,  active  ca.  1615-45) 

16/5-18 

Borders  by  Muhammad  Sadie ],  Iran,  dated  a.h.  1160 
('747  c.e.) 

Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink  on  paper 
25.3  x 18.1  cm  (overall) 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  F/942.15CJ 
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This  famous  painting  was  first  published  by 
Richard  Ettinghausen  in  1961,  and  his  interpreta- 
tion based  on  its  contemporary  inscriptions 
has  been  followed  ever  since.  The  inscriptions 
refer  to  Jahangir's  outward  appearance  as  emperor, 
a role  he  has  through  the  grace  of  God,  and 
state  that  although  kings  stand  before  him  (King 
James  I of  England  and  an  unidentified  Ottoman 
sultan),  he  looks  inwardly  toward  dervishes. 

These  are  typified  by  a figure  that  has  been 
identified  as  Sheikh  Husain,  head  of  the  shrine  of 
Khwaja  Mu'in  ad-Din  Chishti  at  Ajmer  that  was 
of  such  significance  to  the  Mughal  dynasty.  The 
figure  at  lower  left,  tentatively  identified  by 
Ettinghausen  as  Bichitr,  is  now  generally  accepted 
as  the  artist  (Ettinghausen  1961b;  Beach  1981, 
pp.  168-69).  It  may  be  added  that  the  inclusion  of 
an  artist’s  self-portrait  in  an  imperial  painting 
enjoyed  a short-lived  fashion  under  Jahangir,  with 
artists  depicting  themselves  and  their  workshop 
colleagues,  including  calligraphers,  in  the  margins 
of  album  pages,  on  colophon  pages  of  manu- 
scripts, and  in  an  illustration  intended  for  the 
emperor’s  memoirs. 

The  sheikh  in  Bichitr’s  painting  gazes 
directly  upwards  at  the  emperor’s  title,  Nur  al-Din 
Jahangir,  in  the  panel  over  his  head.  The  huge 
golden  disc  behind  Jahangir,  whose  head  is  placed 
exactly  at  the  center  within  an  aureole  of  flames, 
represents  the  ruler’s  halo  of  imperial  glory  (farr-e 
shahenshahi),  an  Iranian  concept  followed  by  the 
Mughal  emperors  (Soudavar  1992,  pp.  410-16; 
Melikian-Chirvani  2004,  p.  24).  The  inscriptions 
are  actually  couplets,  as  first  noted  by  A.  S. 
Melikian-Chirvani. 

The  artist’s  signature  is  in  his  usual  formula, 
ama\-i  banda  ba  ikblas  Bichitr  (work  of  the  devoted 
servant  Bichitr),  written  on  the  stool  where 
Jahangir  would  have  had  to  place  his  foot  in  order 
to  take  his  seat  (Ettinghausen  1961b).  This  is 
Bichitr's  earliest  signed  work,  and  he  continued 
in  royal  service  under  Shah  Jahan  (Beach  1978, 
pp,  101-7;  Beach  and  Koch  1997,  p.  214). 


The  portrait  of  James  I was  copied  from  two 
separate  paintings,  as  shown  by  his  hat  jewel.  In 
one,  the  monarch  would  have  been  wearing  the 
Mirror  of  Great  Britain,  made  to  commemorate 
the  union  of  Scotland  and  England  in  1604. 

Bichitr  used  this  for  the  lower  part  of  the  aigrette 
in  his  otherwise  faithful  copy  of  the  features  of 
the  monarch,  who  gazes  out  at  the  viewer  in  a 
manner  that  is  foreign  to  the  conventional  style  of 
Mughal  portraiture.  The  upper  part  of  Bichitr’s 
ornament  came  from  a second  portrait  in  which 
James  would  have  worn  another  famous  Stuart 
jewel,  the  Feather  (Strong  1966,  figs.  20  and  22). 

At  least  two  English  paintings  of  the  monarch 
are  known  to  have  been  presented  to  Jahangir. 

The  English  factors  at  Surat  had  requested  the 
East  India  Company  directors  in  London  to  send 
royal  portraits  as  presents  for  the  Mughal 
emperor  as  early  as  1613  (Foster  1968,  vol.  1,  p. 

239),  and  by  October  1614  these  had  been  received 
at  Surat  from  where  they  were  taken  to  Ajmer. 
Here,  in  1615,  the  pictures  of  the  king,  queen,  their 
daughter,  and  the  governor  of  the  East  India 
Company  were  presented  (Foster  1968,  vol.  3, 
p.  15).  Jahangir  was  reported  to  have  singled  out 
James’s  picture  for  special  esteem.  The  following 
year,  the  English  ambassador  to  the  court,  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  gave  him  another  painting  of  James, 
also  at  Ajmer,  and  was  intrigued  to  see  all  these 
pictures  on  display  for  the  Nowruz  celebrations 
(Foster  1967,  p.  143).  Interestingly,  in  a note  dated 
March  14, 1615,  appended  to  an  earlier  letter  to  the 
governor,  an  English  factor  had  reported  that 
Jahangir  had  been  delighted  with  this  portrait  as 
well,  and  had  brought  “all  his  painters  in  public  to 
see  the  same,  who  did  admire  it  and  confessed 
that  none  of  them  could  anything  near  imitate  the 
same"  (Foster  1968,  vol.  2,  p.  246).  By  the  time  Roe 
arrived,  the  painters  showed  no  such  reticence, 
and  famously  provided  faithful  copies  of  his 
miniature  portrait  of  a lady  by  Isaac  Oliver.  Roe 
admiringly  wrote  in  a letter  of  September  1616 
that  “in  that  arte  of  limmnge  his  Paynters  woorke 
miracles”  (Foster  1967,  pp.  254-56). 

The  appearance  of  the  portrait  of  James  in 
this  painting  demonstrates  the  sometimes  surreal 
way  in  which  Mughal  artists  incorporated  foreign 
artistic  novelties  into  their  work.  The  floor 
covering,  perhaps  inspired  by  a late-sixteenth- 
century  English  embroidery  rather  than  an  Italian 
tapestry  (King  and  Levey  1993,  pi.  22;  cf.  Etting- 
hausen 1961b),*  has  grotesque  figures  that 
produce  an  almost  three-dimensional  effect  as 
they  seem  to  grasp  the  scrolling  metalwork  of  the 
hourglass  stand.  The  cherubs  in  the  sky,  and  the 
pair  busily  writing  on  the  hourglass  "God  is 
Greatest.  O Shah,  may  the  span  of  your  life  be  a 
thousand  years!”  (Ettinghausen  1961b),  reflect 
Jahangir’s  interest  in  the  symbolism  of  Christian 
iconography,  which  his  artists  freely  adopted  to 
render  very  different  concepts.  When  he  asked  the 
Jesuit  fathers  about  the  significance  of  angels  sur- 
rounding God  the  Father  in  one  of  their  pictures, 
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they  told  him  the  "angels  depicted  as  boys  with 
wings”  referred  to  a vision  of  God  as  experienced 
by  different  prophets  (Bailey  2004,  p.  154). 

The  painting  cannot  be  dated  with  any  cer- 
tainty, but  may  relate  to  Jahangirs  spiritual  preoc- 
cupations in  1618,  when  he  had  several  meetings 
with  Gujarati  sheikhs  to  whom  he  gave  books 
(see  Thackston  1999,  p.  252  for  an  illustration). 

The  page  was  placed  opposite  Jahangir  enter- 
tains Shah  Abbas  (1-12)  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Album,  which  was  assembled  in  Iran  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth century  and  contains  royal  Mughal 
paintings  of  the  sixteenth  to  eighteenth  centuries, 
sixteenth-century  Persian  calligraphy,  and  new 
paintings  and  borders  by  Iranian  masters.  The 
borders  of  these  two  paintings  depicting  Jahangir 
match  exactly,  and  were  clearly  conceived  together. 
The  artist,  Muhammad  Sadiq,  wrote  his  name  on 
the  lower  border  of  the  right-hand  page  and  the 
date  in  the  corresponding  place  on  the  left 
(ARCH  Foundation  1996,  pis.  204  and  205). 
ss 

* I am  very  grateful  to  Clare  Browne,  Curator,  Textiles  and  Fashion  at  the  V&A 
for  pointing  out  the  relationship  between  the  floor  covering  and  the  English 
embroidery. 
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Earth  protected  by  Jupiter  and  Juno 

Georg  Wezeler  (Belgium,  active  1520-49) 

Brussels,  ca.  1530 
Gold,  silver,  silk,  wool 
344  x 315  cm 

San  lldefonso,  Museo  de  T apices,  Segovia, 

PN.  TA-l 5/3  /OOO5825 
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King Joao  III  of  Portugal,  who  commissioned 
the  series  of  tapestries  known  as  "The  Spheres" 
(p-70),  ascended  to  the  throne  in  1521  and  married 
Catherine  of  Habsburg,  the  sister  of  Emperor 
Charles  V,  in  1524.  This  was  the  same  year  that 
geographers  and  diplomats  gathered  in  the  two 
nearby  cities  of  Elvas,  in  Portugal,  and  Badajoz,  in 
Spain,  to  discuss  the  possession  of  the  Maluku 
Islands,  taking  into  consideration  the  Meridian  of 
Tordesillas.  This  had  been  established  in  1494  by 
the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  which  divided  the  world 
into  Portuguese  and  Spanish  spheres  of  influence. 
In  the  absence  of  a definitive  agreement,  the 
islands  remained  in  the  possession  of  Portugal, 
by  purchase,  and  the  negotiations  ended  with 
the  Treaty  of  Zaragoza  in  1529. 

The  tapestries  may  have  been  intended  to  mark 
both  Joao  Ill’s  marriage  to  Catherine  and  the  agree- 
ment with  Charles  V regarding  the  Moluccan 
archipelago  and  the  division  of  the  Far  East 
between  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  Portugal,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Europe,  it  was  common  during  this  period  to 
celebrate  and  publicize  events  of  political,  military, 
and  diplomatic  importance  by  commissioning 


valuable  "wall  hangings"  as  adornment  for  palaces 
and  churches.  They  were  designed  to  memorialize 
glorious  deeds,  and  in  particular,  royal  and  aristo- 
cratic lineages.  During  the  late  Renaissance,  in 
tapestries  as  well  as  in  paintings  imported  from  the 
famous  workshops  of  Flanders,  classical  elements 
were  combined  with  scientific  novelties  to  create 
tributes  to  these  heroes.  This  was  the  case  in  the 
tapestries  d maneira  de  Portugal  e da  India  attributed 
to  Arnould  Poissonier  of  Tournai  at  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  are  now  scattered 
throughout  various  European  collections  (see  P-30), 
as  well  as  in  the  series  "Sucessos  e Triunfo  de 
D.  Joao  de  Castro  na  India”  (The  Victories  and 
Triumph  of  Dom  Joao  de  Castro  in  India),  made 
in  Brussels  between  1555  and  1560  and  now  in  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna.  This  set  had 
cartoons  designed  by  Michel  Coxcie  (1499-1593), 
probably  elaborated  by  the  tapestry  maker 
Bartholomeus  Adriaensz. 

The  "Tapestries  of  the  Spheres,"  because  of 
their  cosmographic  elements,  are  commonly 
grouped  with  another  famous  example,  The  Astro- 
labe and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  made  in  northern 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century  and  now  in  the 
cathedral  ol  Toledo.  However,  we  could  also 


compare  the  tapestry  illustrated  here  to  The  Map, 
the  first  tapestry  in  the  series  "The  Conquest 
of  Tunis,”  made  between  1546  and  1554.  Charles  V 
commissioned  it  in  Brussels  from  Wilhelm 
de  Pannemaker,  with  cartoons  by  Jan  Vermeyen 
(1500-1559)  and  Pieter  van  Aelst  (1502-1550). 

It  is  a map  of  the  western  Mediterranean,  on 
which  the  Iberian  Peninsula  figures  largely. 
Whether  on  the  global  or  regional  scale,  maps 
were  reproduced  and  disseminated  through  the 
art  of  sixteenth-century  Flemish  tapestries. 

Earth  protected  by  Jupiter  and  Juno  represents  the 
"Portuguese  hemisphere”  according  to  the  Treaty 
of  Tordesillas,  in  a version  similar  to  that  of  a 
small  map  by  Franciscus  Monachus,  titled  "Hoc 
Orbis  Hemisphaerium  cedit  regi  Lusitaniae” 

(This  hemisphere  of  the  terrestrial  globe  was 
granted  to  the  king  of  Portugal),  which  was  pub- 
lished in  De  Orbis  Situ  (1527-30).  In  the  tapestry, 
the  hemisphere  is  flanked  by  Joao  III  and  Cather- 
ine of  Habsburg,  who  are  depicted  as  the 
monarchs  of  Olympus.  Ten  winds  blow  upon  the 
upper  portion  of  the  globe  (one  of  them  masked 
by  Catherine),  which  is  also  illuminated  by  the 
sun,  centered  at  the  top  of  the  tapestry.  Above  it, 
embedded  in  the  decorative  border,  we  see  the 
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armillary  sphere,  symbol  of  King  Manuel  I,  and 
the  Latin  inscription  gloria  svmma,  / nam  sva 
ipsivs  sola  (Glory  is  supreme,  / For  it  issues 
from  itself  alone).  In  the  upper  left-hand  corner 
hover  Abundance  and  Wisdom,  and  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner.  Fame  and  Victory. 

The  image  of  Earth  evokes  the  maritime 
empire,  present  in  the  place-names  listed  in  the  title 
of  the  King  of  Portugal,  "master  of  conquest,  of 
navigation,  and  of  commerce,"  of  Ethiopia  (Africa), 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  India.  Joao/Jupiter's  scepter 
points  to  Portugal,  and  it  is  upon  this  region  that 
the  most  direct  ray  of  sunlight  falls.  Portugal 
appears  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  world  because  the 
Earths  axis  has  been  purposefully  inclined  close  to 
45  degrees.  As  mentioned  above,  this  manipulated 
propaganda  image  was  tied  to  the  attempt  to  fix  the 
anti-meridian  of  Tordesillas  in  the  Far  East,  which 
explains  the  absence  of  the  American  continent. 
Africa  occupies  the  center  of  the  world  map:  the 
western  border  is  marked  by  the  classic  meridian 
through  the  Canary  Islands  while,  at  the  other 
extreme,  various  Portuguese  flags  indicate  remote 
locales  in  the  eastern  Indian  Ocean. 

The  design  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior 
of  the  continents  on  the  tapestry  has  little  in 
common  with  Portuguese  manuscript  maps  of 
the  same  period.  The  closest  sources  for  the 
configuration  of  West  Africa,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 


the  Hindustan  peninsula,  and  the  supposed  Terra 
Australis  are  the  printed  mappae  mundi  of  Oronce 
Fine  (1494-1555),  the  mathematician  and  cartogra- 
pher to  Francis  I of  France.  His  famous  cordiform 
(1519  and  1534/6)  and  bi-cordiform  (1531)  plani- 
spheric  projections  combined  Ptolemaic  notions 
with  the  new  geographic  discoveries.  The  connec- 
tion between  his  productions  and  the  Portuguese 
voyages  is  made  in  the  Novus  Orbis,  a 1532  Parisian 
edition  of  Itinerarium  Portugallensium  (Milan,  1508). 
It  includes  Fine's  world  map  of  1531,  on  which  the 
cartographer  inscribed  the  northernmost  island 
of  the  Moluccas,  the  point  farthest  to  the  east. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  map  on 
Wezeler’s  tapestry  with  those  produced  by 
Monachus  and  Fine,  as  well  as  with  the  contem- 
porary maps  of  the  world  made  by  the  German 
humanist  Peter  Apian  (Petrus  Apianus,  1495- 
1552),  and  even  with  the  older  planispheres  of 
Martin  Waldseemiiller.  Territories  are  claimed  not 
only  through  new  maps  but  also  through  the 
manipulation  of  familiar  and  accepted  images. 
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Atlas  supporting  the  armillary  sphere 

Georg  Wezeler  (Belgium,  active  1520-49) 

Brussels,  ca.  1530 
Gold,  silver,  silk,  wool 


350  x 347  cm 

San  lldefonso,  Museo  de  Tapices,  Segovia,  pn.  TA-15/2 
Inv.  10005824 
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This  tapestry  is  one  of  a series  of  three  (p-69) 
that  exalt  the  heroic  exploits  of  the  monarchs  of 
the  house  of  Avis.  They  were  commissioned  by 
Kingjoao  III  of  Portugal,  no  doubt  with  the 
intention  of  commemorating,  among  other  events, 
the  voyages  of  discovery  begun  in  the  time  of  his 
forebears  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  (1394- 
1460)  and  King  Afonso  V (reigned  1438-81), 
known  as  “the  African"  for  his  military  campaigns 
in  Morocco.  It  is  not  known  precisely  when  the 
tapestries  became  part  of  the  collection  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  but  it  may  well  have  been  in  1543, 
the  year  Philip  II  of  Spain  married  Maria  of 
Portugal,  daughter  of  Joao  III. 

Woven  in  Brussels  during  the  third  decade  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  each  of  the  hangings  repre- 
sents a different  sphere:  celestial,  armillary,  and 
terrestrial.  The  border  with  armillary  spheres, 
astronomical  instruments,  putti,  flowers,  and  fruit 
around  a central  stem,  interspersed  with  animals 
and  ribbons,  is  characteristic  of  Flemish  tapestries 
of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
scrolls  in  the  upper  borders  contain  Latin  inscrip- 
tions on  the  themes  of  Virtue,  Fame,  and  Glory. 

In  the  1880  inventory  of  the  Spanish  royal  tapes- 
tries, a fourth  piece,  Coriolanus  before  Rome  with 
Veturia  and  Volumnia  (TA-15/4  Inv.  10005826), 
was  listed  with  the  set,  having  the  same  height 
and  borders. 

The  celestial  sphere  occupying  the  center 
of  the  composition  of  the  first  tapestry  (TA-15/ 1 
Inv.  10005823)  is  held  up  by  Hercules,  partly 
cloaked  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lion.  He  bears 
the  weight  of  the  firmament  in  place  of  Atlas, 
as  if  he  were  a column  sustaining  the  vault  of  the 
heavens.  On  either  side  of  the  Theban  hero  stands 
a group  of  three  figures.  One  of  two  women  on 
the  left  is  holding — as  if  to  prevent  its  flight — 
the  shaft  of  an  arrow  that  Cupid,  at  their  feet, 
has  not  yet  put  to  his  bow.  Some  have  seen  in 
this  group  an  allegory  of  blind  and  instinctive 
love,  as  opposed  to  love  governed  by  reason  and 
reflection.  On  the  other  side  Mercury  announces 
to  an  embracing  Mars  and  Venus  the  vengeance 
that  Vulcan,  wounded  by  his  wife’s  infidelity, 
plots  against  them.  In  the  upper  corners  are  repre- 
sentations of  human  destiny  and  toil.  Destiny,  on 
the  left,  is  personified  by  a winged  figure,  who 
with  a quill  draws  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  on  the 
celestial  sphere,  while  an  eagle  holds  a laurel 
wreath  above  his  head.  The  young  laborer  on 
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the  right,  zealously  digging  with  his  spade, 
symbolizes  man's  toil,  which,  as  represented 
by  a winged  head  and  a star,  lasts  from  dawn 
to  dusk. 

The  second  tapestry,  showing  Earth  protected 
by  Jupiter  and  Juno  is  discussed  in  p-69. 

Atlas  supporting  the  armillary  sphere  is  at  the 
center  of  the  composition  in  the  third  tapestry: 
with  muscular  arms  he  raises  the  sphere — 
showing  the  principal  circles  of  the  celestial 
sphere — above  his  head.  On  the  left  are  two  alle- 
gorical figures:  Aurora,  crowned  with  flowers  and 
radiant  beams  of  light,  her  arms  lifted  toward  the 
heavens  and  her  great  wings  extended;  and  the 
Moon,  growing  pale  in  the  light  of  dawn,  with  a 
crescent  moon  and  a star  above  her  head  and  a 
crab — Cancer,  symbol  of  the  moon  and  the  fourth 
sign  of  the  zodiac — at  her  feet.  To  the  right  are 
the  Hours,  four  maidens  who  pour  water  from 
their  amphoras  to  form  the  current  of  time. 

On  the  ground  before  them  is  a winged  dragon, 
symbol  of  the  sun.  In  the  upper  corners  are 
Mercury,  with  a caduceus,  and  Urania,  muse  of 
astronomy,  holding  in  one  hand  an  armillary 
sphere  mounted  on  a pole.  The  Latin  inscription 
in  the  scroll  in  the  upper  border  reads  ingens 
fama,  sed/  alterivs,  ea  est,  igeps  (Fame  is  vast 
but  / powerless,  being  another's). 

A mark,  woven  in  gold  on  the  right  guard 
border  of  the  tapestry  showingjupiter  and  Juno, 
consists  of  a vertical  line  with  a broad  leaf  on 
either  side,  above  which  is  a floral  wreath,  with  a 
pennant  at  the  top.  The  same  mark  appears  on 
the  first  edition  of  "Vertumnus  and  Pomona,"  a set 
of  tapestries  acquired  by  Charles  V from  the 
entrepreneur  or  weaver  Georg  Wezeler,  to  whom 
the  manufacture  of  the  spheres  series  may  there- 
fore be  attributed. 

The  skillful  compositions  and  vigorous  design 
of  these  tapestries  suggest  that  the  cartoons  that 
served  as  their  models  may  be  attributed  to  the 
Italian-influenced  painter  Bernard  van  Orley 
(1491-1541/42).  Van  Orley  s brothers  Everard  and 
Gomar  were  employed  in  his  workshop,  as  were 
numerous  assistants;  some  specialized  in  land- 
scape, some  in  plants  and  flowers,  and  others  in 
the  creation  of  borders.  It  is  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  design  of  the  spheres  tapestries  was  the 
result  of  multiple  collaboration. 
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World  map  and  representations  of  forty  nationalities 

Japan,  lyth  century 
Colors  and  gold  on  paper 
i6y  x 349  cm 

Idemitsu  Museum  of  Arts,  Tokyo,  9106 
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This  remarkable  pair  of  screens  is  one  of  several 
Japanese  paintings  dating  to  the  early  seventeenth 
century  that  depict  a map  of  the  world  along 
with  figures  from  various  foreign  lands,  real  and 
imagined.  Through  records  and  surviving 
examples  at  least  thirty  world  map  screens  are 
known  to  have  been  created  in  Japan  during  the 
early  modern  period.  It  is  believed  that  most  were 
produced  under  the  direction  of  Jesuit  art  acade- 
mies established  in  Japan  in  the  late  sixteenth  and 
early  seventeenth  century,  and  that  they  were 
employed  as  a part  of  the  proselytizing  activities 
of  Jesuit  missionaries  as  well  as  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  their  warlord  converts.  Tokugawa 
Ieyasu  (1543-1616),  the  founder  of  the  Tokugawa 
shogunate,  was  recorded  attempting  to  imagine 
the  nature  of  other  kingdoms  through  the  study 
of  a world  map  screen  on  at  least  one  occasion 
(Tadayoshi  1992,  p.  53). 

It  was  once  commonly  assumed  that  map 
screens  were  directly  copied  from  European  maps, 
but  in  recent  years  specialists  have  pointed  out  the 
manner  in  which  these  screens  weave  together 
cartographic  information  from  different  sources 
(Tadayoshi  1992).  The  Idemitsu  screens  are  no 
exception.  The  world  map  spans  the  left  four 
panels  of  the  right  screen  and  the  right  four 
panels  of  the  left  screen  in  a continuous  composi- 
tion, and  is  derived  from  a map  created  by  the 
Dutchman  Willem  Janszoon  Blaeu  (1571-1638)  in 
1607.  Blaeu's  map  was  itself  based  upon  an  earlier 
map  by  his  countryman  Petrus  Plancius  (1552- 
1622),  a founding  member  of  and  cartographer  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Flanking  the  map 
on  either  side  are  a total  of  forty  groups  of  figures 
representing  the  inhabitants  of  the  various  coun- 
tries shown  on  the  screen.  The  groups  typically 
consist  of  a man  and  woman,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  a third  or  fourth  figure,  colorfully 


painted  with  an  unusual  degree  of  modeling  for 
Japanese  figural  representation  of  the  period, 
against  a gold-foil  ground.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  their  expression  derives  from  the  Japanese 
printed  book  Bankoku  sozu  (Complete  Pictures  of 
the  Various  Lands)  of  1645  (see  the  entry  by  Taizo 
Kuroda  and  Matthew  McKelway  in  Kuroda, 
Takeuchi,  and  Yamane  1995,  p.  113). 

Screens  such  as  the  Idemitsu  example  demon- 
strate the  ways  in  which  cartographic  conscious- 
ness in  the  Japanese  archipelago  was  coming  into 
piecemeal  alliance  with  that  of  the  Western  world 
at  the  time.  Because  world  maps  of  the  period 
were  a product  of  the  European  colonial  imagina- 
tion, it  was  this  imaginary  projection  that  was 
reflected  in  Japanese  screens  of  the  late  sixteenth 
and  early  seventeenth  century.  Brazilians,  for 
example,  are  represented  as  cannibals,  as  they 
were  typically  viewed  in  Europe  at  the  time.  Their 
representation  in  the  left-most  panel  of  the  left 
screen  is  modified  with  a piece  of  gold  foil,  which 
was  added  later  to  hide  the  human  limbs  that 
would  have  been  laid  out  on  a table  in  front  of 
them.  On  the  map  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, just  under  the  equatorial  line,  there  is  a large 
lake  labeled  “Parima,”  This  makes  direct  reference 
to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh’s  1596  account  of  El  Dorado, 
the  legendary  city  of  gold,  said  to  have  been 
located  on  Lake  Parima  along  the  Orinoco  River 
in  Guiana  (present-day  Venezuela).  El  Dorado  or 
one  of  its  cartographic  cognates  such  as  Lake 
Parima  was  typically  found  on  world  maps  until 
its  existence  was  definitively  rejected  by  Alexander 
von  Humboldt  in  the  nineteenth  century  (these 
examples  are  from  Odaira  1992,  pp.  49-52). 

In  some  cases,  the  names  of  countries  or 
regions  are  represented  by  a novel  phonetic  usage 
of  Chinese  characters.  Annotations  are  provided 
for  some  of  the  place  names,  such  as  Patagonia, 
the  "land  of  the  giants,”  as  named  and  described 
by  the  Portuguese  explorer  Ferdinand  Magellan 
on  his  famous  circumnavigation  of  the  southern 
tip  of  the  South  American  continent  in  1520.  The 
“giants”  ( chojin ) of  Patagonia  are  accordingly 
depicted  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  the  left-most 
panel  of  the  left  screen. 
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Barbarians 

Araki  Jogen  (Japan,  17/4-1824) 

Nagasaki,  Japan,  Edo  period  (16/5-1868) 

Colors  on  paper 
29  x 629  cm 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution 
Washington,  D.C.,  F19/4.16 
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Cordiform  world  map 

Hajji  Ahmed  (Niccolo  Cambi,  Marc’Antonio 
Giustiniani,  Michele  Membre) 

Venice,  Italy,  1795  (print);  1559-60  (block) 

Woodcut 
no  x 106  cm 

Map  and  Geography  Collection,  Library  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  G3200  1559.K4 
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Despite  text  in  Arabic  and  Ottoman  Turkish  and 
an  elaborate  border  in  an  Ottoman  style,  this 
cordiform  map  was  not  produced  in  the  Muslim 
world,  but  in  Venice,  The  text  claims  the  map  was 
produced  in  a.h,  967  (October  1559-September 
1560)  by  Hajji  Ahmed  of  Tunis,  who  says  he 
was  educated  in  Fez  in  Morocco  and  captured  by 
infidels,  and  hopes  this  work  will  help  him  to 
regain  his  liberty.  Hajji  Ahmed’s  identity  is 
unclear,  but  a little  under  a decade  after  the  map’s 
purported  date  the  entrepreneurial  provedditore  of 
Venice's  colony  in  Cephalonia,  Marc'Antonio 
Giustiniani,  was  in  possession  of  the  woodblocks 
used  to  print  it.  He  tried  to  sell  hand-colored 
copies  to  members  of  the  Ottoman  elite  for  the 
princely  sum  of  100  Venetian  ducats  (zecchini). 
Giustiniani’s  marketing  of  the  map  alarmed  the 
Venetian  authorities,  and  the  Council  of  Ten 
impounded  the  mappamondi  no  later  than 
February  1568,  when  they  ruled  that  no  harm 
had  been  done  to  Venetian  interests.  They  then 
ordered  Giustiniani’s  world  maps  "and  other 
things  confiscated  from  his  house"  to  be  returned, 
"on  condition  that  he  would  not  publish  them 
[non  diafuori]  without  first  obtaining  permission 
and  privilege,  according  to  the  law”  (Arbel  2002, 


p.  20).  The  Council  may  have  returned  the  maps 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  the  wood- 
blocks, as  a complete  set  of  six  was  discovered  in 
its  chambers  in  1794. 

There  are  indications  that  the  map’s  geograph- 
ical information  was  largely  drawn  from  work  by 
Giovanni  Battista  Ramusio,  though  he  had  died 
in  1557,  two  years  before  the  date  on  the  map. 
Ramusio  was  secretary  to  the  Venetian  senate, 
and  a cosmographer  and  compiler  of  the  most 
important  mid-sixteenth  century  collection  of 
travel  accounts  of  the  new  discoveries,  Navigazioni 
e viaggi.  It  is  also  explicitly  stated  in  a senate 
document  of  May  1568  that  Michele  Membre,  the 
Venetian  Republic’s  senior  interpreter  in  relations 
with  the  Ottomans  and  Iranians,  and  another 
dragoman,  Niccolo  Cambi,  worked  on  the  text 


(Fabris  1989,  pp.  4-5).  The  group  may  also  have 
included  Giacomo  Gastaldi  Piemontese,  a prolific 
and  influential  mapmaker,  who  designed  the  maps 
in  the  Sala  dello  Scudo  in  the  Doges’  Palace 
between  1550  and  1553,  and  provided  the  models 
for  the  maps  in  Ramusio’s  Navigazioni.  He  also 
collaborated  with  Membre  on  a map  of  Asia  in 
the  1550s,  and  produced  a world  map  in  1561;  and 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  Senate  to  produce 
a world  map  for  the  Ottoman  Prince  Selim 
in  1553  (Menage  1958;  Fabris  1989,  p.  14;  Arbel 
2002,  pp.  23,  28).  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
group  adopted  the  pseudonym  "Hajji  Ahmed” 
to  facilitate  sales  of  the  map  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a Tunisian 
involved  in  the  enterprise,  as  Membre’s  entourage 
in  the  1540s  included  a Tunisian  slave. 
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The  map's  genesis  and  early  history  make 
eventful  reading,  but  this  should  not  distract  us 
from  three  broad  considerations:  Venice’s  role 
as  a leading  center  of  geographic  knowledge  in  the 
mid-sixteenth  century,  as  evidenced  by  the  work 
of  Ramusio  and  Gastaldi;  the  way  in  which  the 
Senate  used  this  knowledge  to  ingratiate  itself 
with  its  Ottoman  rival,  as  for  example  when  it 
agreed  to  supply  world  maps  to  two,  possibly  all 
three,  of  the  Ottoman  princes  vying  to  succeed 
Sultan  Suleyman  (Arbel  2002:  Raby  2007,  p,  105); 
and  the  long-standing  interest  the  Ottomans 
demonstrated  in  the  latest  developments  in 
European  cartography. 

Ottoman  interest  in  world  maps  can  be  docu- 
mented as  early  as  the  1460s,  when  Mehmed  II 
commissioned  the  Byzantine  scholar  George 
Amirutzes  to  produce  a wall  chart  from  the 
various  maps  in  Ptolemy's  Geography.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  attempt,  however,  to  initiate  a 
cartographic  school  under  imperial  sponsorship; 
and  even  Piri  Reis's  presentation  of  his  famous 
world  map  to  Sultan  Selim  in  1517  failed  to 
have  a lasting  influence  (Karamustafa  1992, 
pp.  209-10). 

Nonetheless,  several  grand  viziers  displayed  an 
interest  in  cartography:  Piri  Mehmed  asked  the 
Venetians  for  a world  map  in  1520  (Fabris  1991, 
p,  56)  and  a few  years  later  Ibrahim  Pasha  com- 
missioned Piri  Reis  to  complete  his  portolan 
charts  and  commentary.  In  the  1570s  the  Grand 
Vizier  Sokollu  Mehmed  Pasha  was  the  prime 
mover  in  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  obser- 
vatory, where  cartographic  work  was  also  under- 
taken. (Sayili  1956;  Sayili  1961;  Savage-Smith  1992, 
pp.  27-28;  Karamustafa  1992,  p.  221).  The  venture 
was  short-lived,  however,  and  the  loss  of  court 
sponsorship  meant  that  mapmaking  remained 
largely  in  the  hands  of  commercial  workshops  in 
Istanbul.  By  the  early  seventeenth  century,  as 
Evliya  (Jelebi  relates,  there  were  eight  studios  and 
a group  of  fifteen  mapmakers  "deeply  versed  in  all 
kinds  of  sciences”  and  possessing  "different  lan- 
guages, particularly  the  Latin,  in  which  they  read 
the  geographical  works,  Atlas  Minor  and  Mappe- 
monde  [papamonta]"  (Soucek  1992a,  pp.  93-94; 
Soucek  1992b,  p.  284). 

The  scholarly  tradition  of  geography  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  the  sixteenth  century 
remained,  however,  largely  indebted  to  medieval 
Islamic  textual  and  illustrative  traditions  of  car- 
tography, even  if  by  the  second  half  of  the  century 
some  works  began  to  incorporate  maps  that  drew 
on  European  models.  European  influences 
emerged  first  in  visual  form  (Karamustafa  1992, 
pp.  221-22).  This  dichotomy  is  implicit  in  the 
Hajji  Ahmed  map,  because  its  rendering  of  the 
globe  follows  the  cordiform  tradition  first  devel- 
oped by  Johannes  Stabius  in  about  1500,  and 
promulgated  by  Oronce  Fine  in  the  1530s,  and  it 
incorporates  much  in  the  way  of  recent  geographi- 


cal discoveries.  Yet  its  text  acknowledges  the 
Muslim  tradition,  with  the  twelve  foremost  coun- 
tries associated  with  the  twelve  houses  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  seven  planets,  and  citing  the  work 
of  the  great  Arab  geographer  Abu’l  Fida 
(1273-1331),  at  least  in  name  if  not  in  fact  (Menage 
1959.  P-  307). 

It  is  widely  assumed  that  the  eleven  known 
copies  of  the  Fdajji  Ahmed  map  were  all  impres- 
sions pulled  in  1795  from  the  blocks  discovered 
in  the  chambers  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  It  is  now 
known,  however,  that  Giustiniani’s  German 
printer  made  a run  of  150  copies  in  Venice  before 
1568  (Fabris  1989,  p.  7).  The  date  of  the  surviving 
impressions  could  usefully  be  resolved  by  a study 
of  their  paper. 

JR 
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Complete  map  of  the  world  (Kunyu  quanta) 

Ferdinand  Verbies t (Nan  Huairen,  1623-1688) 

Beijing,  1 6/4? 

Woodblock  prints;  14 7 x 145  cm 

The  British  Library,  Maps.  183^.41(1),  32.B.43. 


p-7  5 
Censer 
Germany,  1498 
Silver  gilt 

25.4  cm  (h.  of  bowl  and  lid) 

The  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore,  57.699 
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This  censer,  or  thurible,  is  inscribed  with  the  year 
1498  and  was  probably  produced  somewhere  in 
the  upper  Rhine  valley  of  present-day  Germany. 
Its  function  was  to  provide  a portable  receptacle 
for  burning  incense  during  religious  services. 
Spices  such  as  frankincense  and  cinnamon  would 
have  been  sprinkled  on  hot  coals  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  container,  and  as  they  burned,  the 
aromatic  smoke  would  have  escaped  through 
the  pierced  lid.  Censers  like  this  one  usually  were 
suspended  from  four  chains  connected  to  a handle 
so  that  they  could  be  swung  during  religious 
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processions.  There  was  often  a fifth  chain  (as  on 
this  example)  that  would  have  been  used  to  open 
the  lid  when  it  was  too  hot  to  touch. 

The  use  of  censers  for  religious  purposes 
dates  to  antiquity  (Atchley  1909).  There  are 
abundant  references  to  the  burning  ot  incense  to 
pay  homage  to  the  gods  in  Greek  and  Roman  lit- 
erature (Virgil  Aeneid  3.176)  and  temple  invento- 
ries confirm  that  incense  burners  were  widely 
used  in  the  ancient  world.  As  we  know  from  sur- 
viving examples,  these  early  censers  usually  took 
the  form  of  either  simple  metal  cylinders  or 
shallow  metal  dishes  on  feet. 

Given  the  prominence  of  censers  in  ancient 
religion,  it  is  no  great  surprise  that  they  were 
adopted  for  use  in  the  liturgy  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church.  While  some  Church  Fathers  opposed 
incense  burning  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a 
pagan  activity,  by  the  fifth  century  this  debate  had 
effectively  ended.  Advocates  of  aromatics  needed 
only  to  cite  the  fact  that  in  the  Bible,  incense  was 
routinely  used  to  venerate  God  (Exodus  30:1). 
Although  no  Christian  censers  survive  from 
before  the  sixth  century  (Braun  1932),  Constan- 
tine the  Great  is  reported  to  have  commissioned 
several  impressive  ones,  including  a 15-pound  gold 
censer  adorned  with  sixty  jewels  that  he  gave  to 
Old  St.  Peters  (Book  of  Pontiffs  1989,  p.  19). 

As  is  clear  from  the  earliest  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  Christian  censers,  they  tended  to  be 
shaped  like  their  classical  antecedents,  as  cylin- 
ders. Change  came  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
censers  began  to  assume  the  shape  of  footed  orbs 
with  architectural  embellishments.  With  their 
towers  and  pitched  roofs,  they  often  looked  like 
miniature  cities — and  for  good  reason.  As  the 
early  twelfth-century  monk  Theophilus  explains 
in  his  treatise  on  the  arts  (Theophilus  1961,  p.  112), 
censers  were  meant  to  evoke  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem,  a term  derived  from  the  Bible  referring 
to  the  paradise  that  was  prophesied  to  come 
after  the  Apocalypse  (Revelations  21:1-3).  Early 
censers  of  this  type  (like  the  silver  example  in 
Trier  cathedral  that  is  generally  dated  around 
1100)  are  astonishingly  literal  in  their  portrayal 
of  cities  (Gousset  1982,  pp.  81-83).  Over  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
the  city  form  became  less  pervasive,  and  censers 
began  to  show  the  influence  of  Gothic  cathedrals, 
themselves  seen  as  symbols  of  the  Heavenly 
Jerusalem.  No  matter  which  type  of  censer  a 
priest  might  have  been  swinging,  the  message 
remained  unchanged:  paradise  was  a place  full  of 
divine  odors. 

The  lid  of  this  censer  combines  small  crenel- 
lated towers  on  four  of  its  corners  with  the 
pointed  arches  and  delicate  tracery  characteristic 
of  Gothic  architecture.  The  main  body  of  the 
object  culminates  in  a tall  spire  that  serves  as  the 
connection  point  for  the  center  chain.  The  bowl 
of  the  censer  appears  to  be  later,  being  more  richly 


gilded  than  the  lid,  and  showing  less  damage. 

The  repeated  burning  of  hot  coals  in  these  vessels 
must  have  resulted  in  the  need  for  occasional 
repairs  or  replacements. 

Few  censers  as  elaborate  as  this  one  survive 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  Several  pictorial 
sources,  however — most  especially  an  engraving 
by  Martin  Schongauer  from  the  1470s  or  1480s — 
suggest  that  more  ornate  examples  were  occasion- 
ally produced  (Colmar  1991,  p.  424;  Tanner  1991, 


pp.  63,  78-79,  89).  One  feature  of  this  censer  that 
is  nearly  identical  to  that  illustrated  in  the  print 
by  Schongauer  is  the  loop-in-loop  chains.  Schon- 
gauer spent  his  life  working  in  the  Alsatian  town 
of  Colmar,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  censer  was 
produced  not  far  from  there.  An  alternative  place 
of  manufacture  is  Basel,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant goldsmithing  centers  in  the  upper  Rhine 
valley  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
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Globe  cup 

Abraham  G essner  (Switzerland,  France,  1552-1613) 
Strasbourg,  ca.  1600 
Silver,  parcel-gilt 
59.1  cm  (b.) 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Collection,  L.7698 
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Few,  if  any,  Renaissance  objects  better  convey  the 
intensity  and  excitement  of  geographical  exploration 
in  the  late  sixteenth  and  early  seventeenth  century 
than  the  silver  globe  cup.  While  European  silver- 
mounted  cups  of  Chinese  porcelain  and  nautilus 
shell,  ostrich  egg,  rhinoceros  horn,  and  even  lobster 
claw  all  attest  to  the  age’s  fascination  with  the  exotic, 
the  globe  cup  epitomizes  the  quest  for  knowledge 
pursued  by  the  wealthy  and  intellectual  patrons 
who  commissioned  these  wonderful  objects. 

As  reports  reached  Europe  from  seafarers 
circumnavigating  the  world  in  that  restless  age, 
the  details  were  almost  immediately  incorporated 
into  maps,  which  in  turn  were  rapidly  transcribed 
on  to  globe  cups.  Such  terrestrial  globes  were 
occasionally  paired  with  celestial  ones,  particularly 
in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
detailing  the  heavens  and  incorporating  astro- 
logical signs. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  a complete 
listing  of  all  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
silver  globe  cups  extant,  but  a figure  somewhere 
in  the  region  of  thirty  to  forty  sounds  plausible. 
The  most  prolific  maker  of  these,  by  far,  was  the 
Zurich  silversmith,  Abraham  Gessner  (1552-1613), 
who  made  this  example.  Gessner  was  apprenticed 
at  the  age  of  nine  to  his  uncle,  Bartholomaus 
Muller  of  Ulm,  becoming  a master  in  1572,  the 
year  he  married.  He  was  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  printmaker  Jost  Amman  (1539-1591)  who, 
though  also  from  Zurich,  worked  in  Nuremberg 
and  produced  numerous  engravings  that  became 
print  sources  for  Renaissance  silversmiths  and 
other  artists,  particularly  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land but  also  further  afield.  As  a member  of  the 
Baptist  community  of  Zurich,  Gessner  was  forced 
to  leave  the  city  in  1588  for  Strasbourg,  where 
it  is  known  that  he  displayed  one  of  his  globe  cups 
to  demonstrate  his  remarkable  skill.  He  died  in 
Stiihlingen,  across  the  border  from  Schaffhausen, 
in  1613. 

Many  of  Gessner’s  globe  cups  are  not  hall- 
marked, which  may  well  reflect  his  wandering  life 
in  his  later  years,  but  they  are  so  distinctive  as  to 
be  easily  recognizable  as  his  work.  One  study 
attributes  no  fewer  than  fourteen  surviving  globe 
cups  to  him  (Losel  1983,  pp.  196-98,  nos.  180,  n-z 
and  ai;  this  example  is  no.  180  w.  2)  and  there  is  at 
least  one  additional  example  that  has  been  on  the 
art  market  in  the  last  decade  (Sotheby’s,  Geneva, 
November  17, 1997,  lot  693).  A number  of  superbly 


chased  tazza  bowls  also  survive  that  testify 
to  his  skill  in  this  even  more  demanding  area  of 
the  silversmith's  art  (Losel  1983,  figs.  49-51). 

Gessner’s  globe  cups  seem  likely  to  have 
been  inspired  by  the  example  surmounted 
by  an  armillary  sphere  made  by  Hans  Jacob  I 
Stampfer  (1503-1579)  of  Zurich,  dated  1545, 
which  appears  to  be  the  earliest  recorded  cup 
of  this  type  (illustrated  in  Losel  1983,  figs.  35  and 
35a;  discussed  in  Hayward  1976,  p.  1044).  They 
frequently  follow  the  form  of  the  example  cata- 
logued here,  with  a celestial  globe  or  armillary 
sphere  surmounting  the  terrestrial  globe, 
although  the  stems  vary,  being  either  vase-shaped 

or,  as  in  this  case,  cast  as  the  appropriate  figure 
of  Atlas.  The  latter  group  includes  a comparable 
cup  in  the  Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Vienna. 
Another  in  the  Historiches  Museum,  Basel, 
and  the  example  dated  1602  in  the  Schweiz- 
erisches  Landesmuseum,  Zurich,  incorporate 
figures  emblematic  of  the  continents  on  the 
base,  as  does  the  Los  Angeles  cup  (the  three 
comparative  pieces  are  illustrated  in  Losel  1983, 
figs.  59  and  59a,  62  and  62a,  and  Hernmarck  1977, 
fig- 195.  respectively). 

When  one  can  identify  the  exact  map  on 
which  the  engraving  of  a globe  cup  is  based,  it  is 
sometimes  possible  to  be  very  precise  as  to  when 
the  cup  was  made,  even  when  it  is  not  hallmarked. 
As  his  globe  cups  were  surely  made  on  commis- 
sion for  wealthy  intellectual  patrons,  Gessner  used 
the  very  latest  published  maps  as  his  guides.  His 
main  sources  are  thought  to  include  the  world 
map  Orbis  Terrae  Compendiosa  Descriptio,  published 
in  Geneva  in  1587.  This  was  reprinted  in  Duisburg 
in  1595  as  the  world  map  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Atlas  by  Gerard  Mercator,  posthumously  pub- 
lished by  his  son  Rumold,  However,  it  is  the  map 
of  the  world  drawn  by  the  Dutch  cartographer 
Petrus  Plancius,  Orbis  Terrarum,  published  in  the 
States  General  Bible  in  Amsterdam  in  1590,  that  is 
clearly  the  source  for  this  globe,  though  with  one 
or  two  details  added  from  other  maps  of  the 
period.  This  map  (illustrated  in  Shirley  1983  p.  196 

pi.  144)  in  turn  was  derived  from  Mercator’s  1587 
version,  although  much  altered  and  including 
Abraham  Ortelius’s  improvements,  such  as  a re- 
shaped South  America.  Plancius  added  to  his  map 
the  most  up-to-date  information,  particularly  from 
Portuguese  navigators,  on  the  west  coast  of 
America  and  the  east  coast  of  Asia,  including  the 
islands  of  Japan.  He  was  a minister  in  the 
Reformed  Church  and,  as  a keen  geographer,  used 
the  Bible  he  edited  to  circulate  his  latest  geograph- 
ical ideas.  Plancius’s  map  was  also  the  model  used 
by  the  Dutch  surveyor  and  instrument  maker 
Pybe  Wouters,  to  whom  a globe  cup  dated  circa 
1600  is  now  attributed  (sold  Christie’s,  London, 
June  14,  2005,  lot  75).  It  is  extremely  interesting — 
and  indicative  of  the  small  but  international  intel- 
lectual world  that  they  inhabited — that  Gessner 
and  Wouters  should  both  have  selected  the  same 
source  for  their  engraving. 
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Although  its  early  history  is  unknown,  this 
globe  cup  has  been  part  of  two  of  the  greatest 
private  collections  of  European  silver  ever  formed 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  that  of  Carl  von 
Rothschild  in  Frankfurt  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century  and  of  William  Randolph  Hearst  some 
fifty  years  later  in  the  United  States.  Neither  of 
these  great  collectors  could  have  acquired  a single 
object  that  better  summed  up  both  the  search 
for  knowledge  and  the  unmatched  craftsmanship 
of  the  Renaissance  age. 
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The  siege  of  Malacca,  15  68 

Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia 
(Malacca  and  Goa,  ca.  1560-1623) 

Portugal,  end  of  the  16th  century 
Ink.  on  paper 
44  x 8 1.5  cm 

Biblioteca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  arc. 9. 13. 6 
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Strategically  situated  in  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  the  sultanate  of  Aceh  began  to 
assert  itself  in  the  1530s  and  1540s,  from  this  point 
onward  vying  with  the  neighboring  Portuguese 


city  of  Malacca  (Melaka)  for  control  of  the  Straits 
of  Malacca.  Aceh  did  this  by  promoting  the  idea 
of  jihad  against  the  Christians,  a convenient 
rhetoric  that  did  not  always  correspond  to  reality 
(there  were  a number  of  politico-diplomatic  over- 
tures from  Aceh  to  the  Estado  da  India  over  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies), but  that  served  to  secure  a useful  alliance 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  relationship  with 
distant  Istanbul  rested  upon  the  vital  importance 
of  an  axis  of  anti-Portuguese  navigation  that  tied 
the  sultanate,  via  Masulipatnam  (the  principal 
port  of  Golconda,  on  the  Coromandel  coast),  to 
the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  this  context  that  the  impor- 
tant reign  of  Ala  ad-Din  Ri'ayat  Syah  al-Kahar 
(1539-71)  must  be  analyzed:  far  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  rivalry  with  Portuguese  Malacca, 
this  sultan’s  expansionist  agenda  actually  fostered 
the  growth  of  an  imperial  project  for  the  region. 
During  these  years,  the  hegemonic  dream  of  Aceh 
in  western  Indonesia  meant  the  control  of  the 
pepper-producing  zones  and  the  submission  of 
the  remaining  sultanates  to  his  authority. 

Aceh’s  first  military  actions  against  Malacca 
date  back  to  the  1530s  and  the  siege  of  1568,  with 
the  personal  participation  of  the  sultan  and  various 
princes,  was  one  of  the  high  points.  Resistance  to 
the  siege,  in  which  the  sultans  oldest  son  would  die, 
was  led  by  Leonis  Pereira,  and  was  widely  publi- 
cized in  Portugal  by  the  celebrated  poet  Luis  de 
Camoes:  "More  than  Leonidas  in  Greece  / Noble 
Leonis  wrought  in  Malacca!"  These  are  the  last 
two  lines  of  the  poem  dedicated  to  the  Portuguese 
captain  that  opens  Pero  Magalhaes  Gandavo's 


treatise,  Historia  da  Provincia  de  Santa  Cruz  a que  vul- 
garmente  cbamam  Brasil  (Lisbon,  1576),  This  drawing 
by  Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia  (see  1-47)  visually 
documents  the  siege  of  1568,  when  the  author,  still 
a child,  was  present  in  the  city. 

Despite  a period  of  political  instability  in  the 
sultanate  following  the  death  of  Ala  ad-Din 
Ri'ayat  Syah  al-Kahar  in  1571,  the  attacks  against 
the  Portuguese  city  continued  in  the  succeeding 
decades:  there  were  three  intense  sieges  between 
1573  and  1575,  which  were  recorded  in  narrative 
form  by  Jorge  de  Lemos  in  his  Historia  dos  cercos  de 
Malaca  (Lisbon,  1585);  and  the  siege  of  1582,  illus- 
trated by  Eredia  in  a 1615  sketch  and  included  in 
his  unpublished  Historia  de  services  com  martirio  de 
Luis  Monteiro  Coutinho.  Aceh  reached  its  apogee 
under  Iskandar  Muda  (reigned  1607-36),  the 
sultan  who  resumed  the  pursuit  of  an  imperial 
strategy  for  western  Indonesia.  Malacca  continued 
to  be  an  important  piece  of  this  puzzle,  and  the 
powerful  Acehnese  siege  of  the  city  in  1629  did 
not  come  as  a surprise. 

To  thwart  the  successive  attacks  by  Aceh  on 
Malacca,  the  Estado  da  India  was  frequently  aided 
by  its  neighboring  Malay  states,  which  rarely 
subscribed  to  the  notion  of  an  anti-Portuguese 
Islamic  alliance,  and,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
always  feared  the  effects  of  Aceh's  hegemonic  ten- 
dencies on  the  region.  Ironically,  Malacca  would 
end  up  falling  in  1640-41  into  the  hands  of  an 
alliance  formed  by  the  Dutch  and  Johor,  a sul- 
tanate that  had  not  been  an  uncommon  partner 
of  the  Portuguese  against  Aceh. 
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Letter  from  Caladewos, 

emperor  of  Ethiopia,  to  Kingjoao  III 

Ethiopia,  1344 
Ink  on  paper 
26  x 7.5  cm 

Arquivo  Nacional/Torre  do  Tombo,  Lisbon, 

Casa  Forte,  Doc.  Orientals,  cx.  1,  PT-11-CART/5/1/98 
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When  he  spoke  before  Pope  Leo  X in  Rome  in  1513, 
Camillo  Portius  mentioned  that  the  emperor  of 
Ethiopia  had  given  King  Manuel  1 of  Portugal  a gift 
of  great  value,  a cross  carved  from  the  wood  of  the 
Holy  Cross:  "That  Prester  John  Lord  of  all  Ethiopia 
. . . having  him  [King  Manuel  I]  as  a friend,  did  not 
send  gold  nor  precious  stones  to  him,  but  what  he 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  what  he  appreci- 
ated the  most,  and  it  was  a fragment  of  the  Holy 
Cross”  (Boavida  2004,  pp.  146  and  150  n.  2). 

The  mythical  figure  of  Prester  John,  a Christian 
ruler  said  to  live  somewhere  in  the  East,  originated 
with  a letter  purporting  to  have  been  sent  by  him, 
sometime  around  1165,  to  the  pope  and  two  lay 
rulers  of  Christendom;  he  was  seen  as  a potential 
ally  against  the  Muslims.  Marco  Polo  and  many 
others  searched  for  him  in  Asia,  but  in  vain,  and  as 
a result  mapmakers  began  to  place  him  in  East 
Africa — apparently  for  the  first  time  in  1306 — and 
he  became  identified  with  the  Ethiopian  emperor, 
a Christian  ruler  amid  Muslims  and  pagans  (Silver- 
berg  1972,  pp.  163-92).  During  the  Middle  Ages, 
Ethiopia  had  been  isolated  from  western  Europe, 
except  for  a few  contacts  made  possible  through 
the  Ethiopian  community  in  Jerusalem,  but  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  by  the  Portuguese  opened 
new  opportunities.  The  first  Portuguese  embassy, 
under  Rodrigo  de  Lima,  visited  Ethiopia  from  1520 
to  1526  and  led  to  Francisco  Alvares’s  Ho  Prestejoam 
das  Indias  (Lisbon,  1540),  the  first  coherent  study  of 
the  country.  Muslim  pressure  on  Ethiopia  led  to  a 
campaign  to  send  Portuguese  troops  to  strengthen 
Emperor  Galadewos’s  forces,  and  Kingjoao  III 
asked  the  viceroy  of  India,  Joao  de  Castro,  to  send 
an  expeditionary  force.  As  a result,  Cristovao  da 
Gama  landed  with  some  400  soldiers  in  Massawa 
in  1541.  In  their  first  battle,  half  of  the  Portuguese, 
including  their  commanders,  were  killed,  but  the 
remaining  troops  rallied  to  help  the  emperor. 
Together,  they  defeated  Ahmad  ibn  Ibrahim  Gran, 
who  was  killed  (Ullendorf  1965,  pp.  71-77). 

The  letter  reproduced  here  is  a request  from 
Emperor  Galadewos  (Claudius)  to  Kingjoao  III 
to  wage  a crusade  against  the  Muslims  who  were 
slowly  overrunning  his  empire.  In  it  he  mentions 
Cristovao  da  Gama  and  the  Portuguese  contingent 
that  had  been  sent  to  his  help  a few  years  before. 
The  text  is  written  on  a roll,  in  black  and  red  ink, 


below  a representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  more 
European  than  Ethiopian,  to  remind  the  king  of 
Portugal  that  the  Ethiopians  were  true  Christians. 

In  1557,  a Jesuit  mission  left  Goa  for  Ethiopia 
(Pennec  2003),  and  a few  scattered  ruins  of  monu- 
mental buildings  around  Lake  Tana  still  testify  to 
this  strange  encounter  between  Roman  Catholics 
and  Orthodox  Ethiopians  (Ramos  and  Boavida 
2004).  So  do  a few  objects,  of  which  one  of  the 
earliest  is  the  kwer’ata  re’esu,  literally,  "the  striking 
of  His  Head,”  a Portuguese  oil  painting  of  the 
head  of  Christ  from  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Above  it,  an  Ethiopic  inscription  reads 
Zakama  kwer’ewo  re’eso  la’egzi’ena  (How  the  head 
of  Christ  our  God  was  beaten),  thus  visually 
recording  its  well-charted  presence  in  Ethiopia, 
where  it  is  attested  until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  (Pankhurst  1979,  pp.  169-87,  with  ill.). 
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Portrait  of  a Black  Man 

Jan  Mostaert  (ca.  1474-1555/56) 

The  Netherlands,  ca.  1520-30 
Oil  on  panel 
30.8  x 21.2  cm 

Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  SK-A-4986 
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This  little  panel  was  bought  by  the  Rijksmuseum 
in  2005  and  is  a distinguished  addition  to  its 
collections.  Recent  research  has  confirmed  the 
attribution  to  Jan  Mostaert  and  proposed  an 
identification  for  the  sitter. 


Albrecht  Diirer  s drawing  of  Katherina,  the 
Moorish  servant  of  the  Portuguese  factor  Joao 
Brandao — which  Diirer  drew  during  his  trip  to 
the  Netherlands  between  March  16  and  April  5, 
1521 — is  the  first  European  portrait  of  a clearly 
identified  black  person,  being  inscribed  Katherina 
alt  2oJahr  (Jean  Michel  Massing  in  Levenson  1991, 
p.  289,  no,  and  fig.  193).  People  of  African  origin 
are  first  mentioned  in  Antwerp  in  the  first  years  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  just  a few;  only  four  or 
five  were  recorded  in  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
and  they  were  in  the  households  of  Portuguese 
merchants  (Boogaart  2005,  p.  428,  n.  6).  Most 
were  seamen  and  domestics  owned  by  their 
masters,  sold,  and  even  given  away  by  them.  Some 
were  baptized  and  then  freed  amid  great  pomp 
(Goris  1925,  pp.  31-32).  The  Mostaert  painting, 
however,  shows  a person  of  much  greater  rank. 

The  sitter  is  shown  in  three-quarter  length 
and  dressed  in  European  style,  although  some 
aspects  of  his  costume,  such  as  the  neckline  of  his 
chemise,  are  a bit  odd.  His  sword  testifies  to  his 
high  status,  which  is  reinforced  by  his  gold  badge, 
an  extremely  rare  instance  in  sixteenth-century 
portraiture,  seemingly  referring  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Black  Virgin  of  Halle  near  Brussels,  a cele- 
brated Brabantine  pilgrimage  destination. 

Another  interesting  detail  is  the  purse  embroi- 
dered with  flowers  and  a silver  fleur-de-lis  (which, 
again,  could  allude  to  the  Virgin)  on  the  hanger  of 
the  sword.  Who,  then,  was  the  sitter?  Ernst  van 
den  Boogaart,  reviewing  all  the  published  infor- 
mation, concluded  that  he  could  be  Christophle 
le  More,  a bodyguard  of  Charles  V who  traveled 
in  the  king’s  entourage.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
groom  of  Philip  I,  king  of  Castile,  in  1501,  before 
his  first  journey  to  Spain.  Christophle  seems  to 
have  moved  on  to  the  court  of  Charles  V,  as  he  is 
mentioned  in  1517  at  Valladolid;  in  the  last  record 
of  him,  dated  1521,  he  is  mentioned  at  Mainz. 

This  Christophle  is  a plausible  candidate  for  the 
sitter,  although  too  many  uncertainties  remain  to 
accept  this  identification  without  the  traditional 
question  mark. 

Jan  Mostaert  was  born  in  Haarlem,  where  he 
is  first  recorded  as  a painter  in  1498.  He  is  docu- 
mented there  almost  every  year  until  his  death, 
except  for  short  periods  between  1517  and  1526 
when  he  was  at  the  court  of  Margaret  of  Austria, 
regent  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Mechelen.  In  1518  he 
was  appointed  painctre  aux  honneurs;  in  1521  he  pre- 
sented her  with  a portrait  of  her  third  husband, 
Philibert  of  Savoy.  Margaret  also  owned  at  least 
one  other  work  by  Mostaert,  an  Ecce  Homo  of 
1523-24.  The  Portrait  of  a Black  Man  easily  falls 
within  this  period,  as  dendrochronological 
analysis  shows  that  the  youngest  heartwood  ring 
of  the  wooden  panel  on  which  it  is  painted  was 
formed  in  the  year  1518.  This  could  be  the  date  of 
the  felling  of  the  tree,  although  that  may  have 
happened  a few  years  later  (and  at  least  two  years 
should  be  added  to  this  date,  for  seasoning). 
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Male  figure  (nomoli) 

Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  i^th-i/th  century 
Steatite 

16.2  x 8.6  x 10.8  cm 

National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D C.,  85-1-2 

A-4 

Male  figure  (nomoli) 

Sierra  Leone,  Guinea,  i;;th-i/th  century 
Steatite 

19  x 10  x 12.3  cm 

National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D C.,  85-1-3 
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Called  nomoli  in  the  Mende  language,  these 
figures  are  among  many  similar  examples  that 
have  been  found  throughout  southeastern  Sierra 
Leone  and  neighboring  Guinea,  Recent  scholar- 
ship has  identified  the  makers  of  the  figures  as 
the  Sapi,  whose  present-day  linguistic  descen- 
dants are  the  Baga,  Temne,  and  Bullom.  Stylisti- 
cally, the  ancient  stone  figures  and  heads  from 
this  region  are  similar  to  Sapi-Portuguese  ivory 
carvings  dated  to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  Sapi  tradition  of  carving  stone  figures 
probably  dates  at  least  to  the  fifteenth  century. 
While  no  longer  made,  such  figures  have  been 
found  in  the  ground  and  are  reused  in  a variety  of 
ritual  contexts  by  peoples  in  the  area,  such  as  the 
Mende,  Bullom,  and  Kono. 


The  squatting  figure  on  the  left  leans  against  a 
tripod  chair.  It  has  a large  head  with  a jutting  jaw, 
bulbous  eyes,  a broad  nose  with  large  nostrils,  and 
large  C-shaped  ears  positioned  flat  against  the  head. 
The  hands  of  the  figure  grasp  the  two  plaits  of  a 
beard  protruding  from  either  side  of  the  chin,  and 
the  figures  legs  are  pulled  up  so  that  his  knees  touch 
his  arms.  At  the  very  top  of  the  head  is  a deep  cavity. 

The  figure  on  the  right  wears  a bracelet  and  a 
headdress,  a twisted  band  similar  to  examples  worn 
by  Temne  chiefs  at  their  installations.  The  figure 
rides  either  an  elephant  or  a leopard.  Because 
neither  animal  was  ridden  in  West  Africa,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  figure  and  the  animal  is 
probably  symbolic.  The  elephant  is  a metaphor  for 
the  king's  strength  based  on  the  support  of  a broad 
constituency,  and  the  leopard  represents  the  rulers 
unbridled  power  to  administer  justice,  to  seize 
what  is  naturally  his,  and  to  protect  his  people. 

The  original  purpose  of  such  stone  figures  is 
the  subject  of  ongoing  debate,  but  the  attributes 
of  other  examples  and  the  customs  of  local  inhab- 
itants have  caused  scholars  to  speculate  that  the 
figures  were  commemorative,  representing  the 
regenerative  force  of  an  identifiable,  honored 
ancestor  or  a recently  deceased  prominent  person. 
For  example,  the  beard  on  the  figure  on  the  left 
matches  descriptions  of  beards  among  present- 
day  inhabitants  of  the  area,  and  beards  often  are 
associated  with  elderly  men  who  are  heads  of 
lineages.  A beard  distinguishes  those  in  authority 
and  signals  that  the  individual  is  in  control.  The 
tripod  chair  on  which  the  figure  leans  is  also 
significant.  In  the  past,  Temne  and  Bullom 
peoples  buried  important  men  seated  in  chairs. 
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Oliphant 

Sapi- Portuguese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  half  of  the  16th  century 

Ivory,  metal 

64.2  cm  (I.) 

National  Museum  of  African  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D C.,  2005-6-9 
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So  far,  at  least  thirty-seven  Sapi  ivory  horns 
have  been  recorded,  as  well  as  sixty-two  saltcel- 
lars, either  complete  or  fragmentary,  three  pyxes, 
three  daggers  or  handles  of  daggers,  eight  spoons, 
and  three  forks.  All  these  pieces  were  carved  in 
Sierra  Leone,  as  we  know  by  their  relation  to 
stone  sculptures  (nomolisia).  Their  dating  is  not 
known,  but  a rare  surviving  archival  document 
covering  the  year  from  September  1504  to  Sep- 
tember 1505  records  duties  paid  on  such  items 
to  the  Casa  de  Guine,  the  government  establish- 
ment that  managed  overseas  trade.  The  coats 
of  arms  and  devices  of  King  Manuel  I of  Portugal 
(reigned  1495-1521)  and  his  successor Joao  III 
(reigned  1521-57)  seen  on  these  carvings 
suggest  a date  of  production  in  the  first  half  ol 
the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  earliest  travel  accounts,  by  Duarte  Pacheco 
Pereira  (1506-8)  and  Valentim  Fernandes 
(1506-10),  but  also  by  the  use  of  early  sixteenth- 
century  graphic  models.  The  production  of  such 
carvings,  which  is  in  fact  quite  homogeneous, 
must  have  lasted  only  a short  period,  probably 
culminating  in  the  second  and  third  decade  of  the 


century.  (See  "Stone  Carving  and  Sixteenth- 
century  Ivory  Sculpture  in  Sierra  Leone"  in  the 
essay  volume.) 

The  Sapi-Portuguese  oliphant  recently 
acquired  by  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  third  longest  of  those 
known.  It  bears  the  royal  arms  of  Portugal — 
as  modified  by  joao  II,  who  eliminated  the  Cross 
of  Avis  and  placed  the  lateral  escutcheons  as 
pendants — and  of  Ferdinand  V of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  who  died  in  1516:  his  motto,  Tanto  monta, 
is  also  found  on  the  oliphant,  recalling  the  Tanto 
monta,  monta  tanto  device  created  by  Antonio  de 
Nebrija  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  Catholic 
monarchs  of  Spain.  Tanto  monta  may  be  freely 
translated  as  "nothing  to  it,”  supposedly  uttered  by 
Alexander  the  Great  as  he  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
and  so  opened  up  Asia  to  his  rule.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  Nebrija's  motto  was  meant  to 
express  the  equality  that  existed  between  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  ("It  comes  to  the  same  thing"), 
although  more  recent  research  has  emphasized 
the  rivalry  between  the  two  monarchs.  The  fact 
that  the  pomegranate  is  included  in  Ferdinand’s 
arms  dates  them — and  the  oliphant — after  1492 
and  the  reconquest  of  Granada  from  the  Arabs. 
Also  visible  are  the  cross  of  the  Military  Order  of 
Christ  and  an  armillary  sphere,  two  common  Por- 
tuguese symbols;  and  the  words  of  the  angel  of 
the  Annunciation,  Ave  Maria  (Hail  Mary),  provid- 
ing another  clear  Christian  emphasis. 

The  oliphant,  of  course,  follows  the  shape  of 
the  tusk.  The  mouthpiece  is  found  at  the  narrow 
end,  emerging  from  the  jaws  of  an  animal,  as  on 
the  other  examples  from  Sierra  Leone.  Five  lugs, 
all  zoomorphic  and  one  with  a short  carved  ivory 
chain,  are  carved  on  the  inside  of  the  curve,  while 
three  human  figures  are  carved  in  relief  on  the 
outside.  Two  represent  a shepherd,  the  model 
undoubtedly  being  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying 


the  lost  lamb  on  his  shoulders;  the  third  figure, 
nearest  the  wide  end,  holds  two  animals  on 
chains  and  may  represent  a hunter.  Other 
elements  of  the  decoration,  such  as  the  hunting 
scenes  and  wild  animals,  recall  the  iconography  of 
the  borders  of  Parisian  books  of  hours  of  the  late 
fifteenth  and  the  first  two  decades  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 
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Oliphant 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  half  of  the  16th  century 

Ivory 

56  cm  (I.) 

Private  collection 
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The  1598  inventory  of  the  collection  of  the 
Bavarian  ruling  family,  the  Wittelsbach  Kunstkam- 
mer,  records  three  "Indian”  carved  trumpets,  the 
second  with  various  figures  of  men  and  animals, 
and  the  inscription  Da  pace  D[omi]ne  in  Diebus 
n[ost]r[is]  ("Auf  dem  andern  allerhand  figurn  von 
Menshen  und  Thieren  aussgeschnitten  umb  und 
umb  mit  disen  worten  beschriben  Da  pacem 
Domine  in  diebus  nostris”:  see  Bujok  2004,  p.  94; 
Bassani  2000,  pp.  112-13,  no.  396).  The  Latin 
inscription  is  found  on  other  early  sixteenth- 
century  Sapi  horns.  The  first,  in  Dresden,  was 
described  there  in  1732  as  "A  large  hunting  horn, 
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carved  overall  with  foreign  men,  animals  and 
birds.  The  horn  is  almost  one  cubit  long.  It  was 
delivered  by  Mr  Rattichen  on  Nov.  26th  1658" 
(Bassani  2000,  p.  101,  no.  and  hg,  355).  The 
second,  perhaps  this  example,  has  a similar 
inscription  (da  pacem  domyne  yn  dieb[us] 
n[ost]ris  written  in  large  characters)  and  was 
probably  made  by  the  same  carver.  The  Latin 
words  are  the  first  verse  of  a well-known  antiphon 
and  prayer  found  in  numerous  books  of  hours: 

Da  pacem,  Dorn  me,  in  diebus  nostris 
Qui  non  est  alias 
Qui  pugnet  pro  nobis 
Nisi  tu  Dews  noster. 

[Give  peace,  O Lord,  in  oar  time 
Because  there  is  no  one  else 
Who  will  fight  for  as 
If  not  You,  oar  God.] 

The  horn  follows  the  shape  of  the  elephants 
tusk  and  ends  in  an  animal’s  head  holding  the 
mouthpiece.  Five  lugs,  one  of  them  certainly 
zoomorphic,  are  carved  on  the  inside  of  the  curve. 
On  the  outside  are  three  figures  in  high  relief: 
one  holds  something  over  his  head;  the  second — 
a kind  of  Good  Shepherd — carries  a sheep  on  his 
back;  and  the  third  is  a hunter  holding  a dead 
animal  in  one  hand  and  his  lance  in  the  other.  The 
oliphant  is  further  ornamented  with  the  royal 
arms  of  Portugal  flanked  by  two  figures,  although 
the  model  was  misunderstood  by  the  carver. 

Other  scenes,  such  as  a man  with  a lance  hunting 
a unicorn,  and  another  hunter  with  horn  and  dog, 
are  found  in  numerous  French  books  of  hours 
of  the  late  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries. 
So  are  other  details  of  the  horn,  including  an 
elephant  with  a howdah,  unicorns,  mermaids, 
dogs,  a wild  boar,  and  a griffin. 
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Saltcellar 

Sapi-Portagaese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  half  of  16th  century 

Ivory 

31  cm  (h.) 
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Among  almost  120  Sapi-Portuguese  carvings 
identified  so  far,  at  least  sixty  are  saltcellars,  either 
complete  or  fragmentary.  (See  "Stone  Carving” 
in  the  essay  volume.)  The  denomination  "Sapi- 
Portuguese”  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  these 


works  first  by  Sir  Augustus  Wollastan  Franks, 
who  must  have  related  them  to  sixteenth-century 
European  exemplars  (Bassani  and  Fagg  1988, 
p.  62).  Perhaps  he  knew  that  the  printer  Valentim 
Fernandes — who  seems  to  have  written  his 
Description  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  between  1506 
and  1510 — had  written  that  the  Sapi  carve 
"delicate  works  in  ivory  such  as  spoons,  salt-cellars 
and  bracelets,”  and  that  he  confirmed  this  twice  in 
the  same  book  (Fernandes  1951,  resp.  pp.  76-77, 
96-97,  and  104-5),  Or  he  may  have  remembered 
that  Albrecht  Diirer  acquired  "two  ivory  saltcellars 
from  Calicut”  in  Antwerp  in  1521  (Diirer  1956-69, 
vol.  1,  p.  165;  and  Goris  and  Marlier  1971,  p.  83), 
“Calicut”  being  a generic  term  for  the  newly  dis- 
covered countries  in  the  early  sixteenth  century. 
Saltcellars  are  mentioned  frequently  in  the  few 
documents  from  the  Casa  de  Guine  that  survived 
the  Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755.  Those  for  the 
financial  year  from  September  1504  to  September 
1505  list  ivory  spoons — 106  of  them — and  salt- 
cellars. The  caravel  Santa  Eiria,  for  example,  which 
arrived  in  Lisbon  in  1505,  had  on  board  a saltcellar 
and  six  spoons.  The  salt  container  and  three  of 
the  spoons  were  the  property  of  Diogo  Lopez  de 
Siqueira,  captain  of  Elmina  castle;  the  same  year, 
the  ship  Jaca  returned  from  Africa  with  a saltcellar 
and  seven  ivory  spoons  (Teixeira  da  Mota  1975, 
pp.  581-82;  Bassani  2000,  p.  180,  no.  557  and  p.  181, 
no.  560). 

The  Sierra  Leone  saltcellars  fall  into  two 
groups:  those  in  the  first  have  a conical  base,  and 
the  others  have  a cylindrical  openwork  base.  The 
first  group  probably  refers  to  European  models, 
such  as  chalices  or  goblets,  while  the  second 
group,  with  a spherical  bowl  resting  on  a platform, 
recall  a container,  be  it  a gourd  or  a ceramic,  posed 
on  a caryatid  support. 

This  saltcellar  is  first  mentioned  in  1827 
as  coming  from  the  collection  of  the  antiquary 
George  Allan  (1736-1800)  and  is  described 
as  an  "Antique  Pix,  in  ivory,  beautifully  carved, 

10  inches  high,  with  a case.”  This  "wooden  case, 
of  a form  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  cup  . . . 
has  been  lined  with  velvet,  and  gilt  outside, 
opening  in  two  equal  parts  with  five  clasps,”  and 
of  course  protected  the  saltcellar  (in  the  same 
way  that  chalices  were  stored.  It  was  given  in 
1822  to  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  (the  nucleus  of  the 
Hancock  Museum).  In  his  Antiquarian  Gleanings 
in  the  North  of  England  (1851),  another  antiquary, 
William  Bell  Scott,  described  this  "very  remark- 
able carved  cup  or  Pix. ...  At  the  top  is  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  on  the  base  towards  which 
descend  four  dead  serpents,  is  rudely  carved 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den.  It  is  unquestionably  of 
considerable  antiquity.  . . In  1981  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  Museum. 

The  finial  of  the  lid  takes  the  form  of  a three- 
dimensional  Virgin  and  Child;  below  this,  at  the 
front  of  the  lid,  is  the  Old  Testament  scene  of  the 
three  Hebrews  in  the  furnace,  while  on  the  back 


are  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Avis  (the  latter 
appear  twice  more  on  the  bowl,  once  upside 
down).  The  form  of  the  saltcellar  recalls  a cup 
with  a gadrooned  nodule,  Beading  runs  across  the 
widest  part  of  the  stem,  from  which  hang  four 
snakes.  The  base  is  divided  into  three  rows  of  low- 
relief  decoration,  including  Daniel  in  the  lion's 
den  and  the  cross  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of 
Christ,  among  interlacing,  foliage,  and  animals, 
some  of  them  fantastic. 

Three  saltcellars  have  finials  showing  a 
woman  with  a child,  and  although  maternity 
figures  appear  later  in  African  art,  those  on  the 
saltcellars  must  relate  to  the  Virgin  and  Child 
(Bassani  2000,  nos.  716  and  721).  This  is  especially 
true  of  this  saltcellar,  which  displays  the  dignity 
required  by  European  conventions  and  in  addition 
bears  two  Old  Testament  scenes.  The  Virgin  and 
Child  are  also  represented  on  the  base  of  a saltcel- 
lar in  the  Rijksmuseum  and  in  low  relief  on  the 
two  pyxes  respectively,  in  Viseu  (Bassani  2000, 
p.  246,  no.  and  fig.  758)  and  in  a private  collection 
(Bassani  2000,  pp.  246-47,  no.  and  fig.  759;  also 
A-13).  For  the  saltcellars  with  Marian  iconography, 
see  also  Bassani  and  Fagg  1988,  esp.  figs.  55-58. 
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a-8 

Saltcellar 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  halfofi6th  century 

Ivory 

24.3  cm  (h.) 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde, 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  63.468 
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Among  the  two  principal  groups  of  Sapi- 
Portuguese  saltcellars,  this  one  belongs  to  the 
stemmed  group  recalling  European  chalices  and 
goblets.  (See  “Stone  Carving"  in  the  essay 
volume.)  It  is  first  recorded  at  Schloss  Arnbras 
near  Innsbruck  in  the  1596  inventory  of  the  estate 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II  of  the  Tirol,  as  “A  small 
round  piece  of  ivory  like  a fountain  with  little  men 
and  dogs”  (Ain  helfenbaines  rundes  stockhl  wie 
ain  prunnen  mit  mandlen  und  hunden)  and,  in 


1666,  as  “A  small  round  piece  of  ivory  like  a 
fountain  with  little  men  and  other  animals, 
damaged  and  with  losses”  (Ain  helfenbainenes 
runds  stockhl,  wie  ain  prunnen,  mit  mandlen  und 
anderen  thiern,  aller  schad-  und  manglhaft).  This 
appraisal  of  the  saltcellars  condition  explains  why 
the  smoking  figure  on  its  cover  had  to  be  restored, 
from  the  waist  upwards,  sometime  before  1818. 

The  tip  of  the  conical  base  is  surmounted 
by  a boss  or  knop — as  found  on  chalices,  for 
example — while  another  boss  or  knop  has  been 
added  below  the  spherical  container;  the  figure  of 
the  smoker  sits  on  top  of  a third.  The  whole 
surface  has  a spiraling,  gadrooned  decoration 
made  by  lines  of  beads  separating  the  bulging 
forms.  Three  figures  sitting  around  the  base  have 
straight  hair  and  wear  caps  and  trousers.  Two  of 
them  also  have  necklaces.  Between  them  are  four 
animals,  described  above  as  dogs:  dogs  are  men- 
tioned in  early  accounts  of  Sierra  Leone,  where 
the  animal  was  used  in  sacrifices,  as  elsewhere  in 
West  Africa  (Curnow  1983,  p.  137).  The  animals 
are  more  likely  mongooses  attacking  the  snakes 
that  hang  down  from  the  lower  boss.  The  icon- 
ography reflects  the  traditional  antagonism 
between  the  two  animals,  which  may  have  had 
proverbial  connotations.  What  is  clear,  in  any 
case,  is  that  their  juxtaposition  is  common  on 
Sapi-Portuguese  ivories. 

It  is  difficult  to  be  certain  of  the  original 
figuration  of  the  smoker  with  a long  pipe  on  the 
lid,  since  the  upper  half  of  his  body  has  been 
restored.  Tobacco  was  introduced  to  Africa  by  the 
Portuguese  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  both 
Nicotina  tabacum  and  Nicotina  rustica  came  to 
Europe  from  the  Americas,  Unfortunately,  no 
early  document  records  this  development,  which 
is  first  attested  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  By  1607  William  Finch,  an  English 
merchant  who  traveled  to  Sierra  Leone,  had 
observed  that  "Tobacco  is  planted  about  every 
mans  house,  which  seemeth  halfe  their  food,” 
Later,  he  speaks  of  "each  man  carrying  in  their 
snap-sack  a small  purse  (called  Tuffio)  full  of 
Tobacco,  and  his  Pipe”  (Finch  1625,  p.  415.  For 
tobacco  in  Africa,  see  Brooks  1937-52,  vol.  1,  esp. 
pp.  42  and  149-54;  Ozanne  1969;  and  Cremer 
2004).  It  is  not  known  when  tobacco  was  first 
planted  in  Africa,  but  tabaco,  to  use  its  Portuguese 
name,  was  probably  smoked  on  ships  from  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  although  it 
only  became  really  popular  in  Spain  and  Portugal 
fifty  years  later. 
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This  ivory  spoon  was  first  recorded  in  the  royal 
Danish  Kunstkammer  in  Copenhagen  in  1689, 
described  as  one  of" Two  East  Indian  carved 
spoons,  with  lizards  and  snakes  on  the  handles.” 
Later  descriptions  were  even  more  generic:  in 
1690  the  items  were  identified  as  "Two  Indian 
spoons  carved  out  of  ivory,”  and  this  was  reduced 
even  turther  in  1737,  to  "Two  ivory  spoons  carved," 
The  spoon  shows  a snake  crawling  through  one 
of  the  pierced  sections  of  the  handle  to  confront 
another  animal,  which  seems  to  be  an  iguana. 
Such  a carefully  observed  scene  may  have  had 
totemic  or  proverbial  implications  for  the  carver. 
The  end  of  the  stem  is  curiously  marked  with  the 
letters  “cc”  contained  within  a shield. 
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Spoon 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  half  of  16th  century 

Ivory 

24  cm  (I.) 

Ethnography  Department,  British  Museum,  London, 
1856.6-23.163 
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The  Sapi-Portuguese  ivories  identified  so  far 
include  ten  spoons  and  three  forks.  Such  objects 
are  recorded  in  early  Portuguese  inventories:  the 
earliest  documentary  evidence  is  a receipt,  dated 
May  25, 1497,  listing  three  ivory  spoons  in  the 
estate  of  Estevao  Pestaro,  former  master  of  the 
wardrobe  to  Kingjoao  II  (Jordan  Gschwend  1996, 
p.  88,  who  refers  to  Davidson  1985).  Alvaro  Borges, 
who  died  in  Sao  Tome  in  1507,  owned  four  ivory 
spoons  and  one  in  wood,  while  the  bishop  of 
Guarda  owned  six  spoons  in  1517.  The  most  impor- 
tant source,  however,  is  the  surviving  volume  of 
archival  documents  from  the  Casa  de  Guine,  which 
covers  the  goods  imported  from  overseas  between 
September  1504  and  September  1505.  In  that  year, 
the  total  number  of  ivory  spoons  recorded  was 
106;  to  judge  from  the  evidence  we  have  today,  they 
probably  came  from  Sierra  Leone  (Bassani  2000, 
pp.  179-81,  nos.  554-62). 
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This  provenance  is  confirmed  by  the  affinities 
between  the  spoons  and  surviving  saltcellars.  (See 
“Stone  Carving”  in  essay  volume.)  The  manufac- 
ture of  spoons  in  Sierra  Leone  was  first  recorded 
by  Duarte  Pacheco  Pereira,  who,  on  his  travels  in 
1506-8,  observed  that  beautiful  palm  mats  and 
ivory  spoons  were  made  near  the  Kolente  River, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  Freetown  region  made 
"ivory  spoons  of  better  design  and  workmanship 
than  in  other  parts"  (Pacheco  Pereira  1956,  pp. 
80-81  and  84-85).  Valentim  Fernandes,  too, 
mentions  that  the  Sapi  carved  delicate  ivory 
spoons  and  that  "whatever  one  sketches  for  them, 
they  carve  it  in  ivory"  (Fernandes  1951,  pp.  76-77, 
96-97,  and  104-5). 

The  carefully  carved  handle  of  this  spoon 
follows  the  form  of  a stopper  knot,  a device  tradi- 
tionally used  to  prevent  the  end  of  a rope  from 
fraying.  It  would  have  been  used  by  seamen,  but 
the  choice  of  the  motif,  like  the  intertwined 
snakes  on  the  armillary  sphere  saltcellar  (a-12), 
also  reflects  the  influence  of  late  Portuguese 
Gothic  and  Manueline  styles.  Less  traditional, 
however,  are  the  crocodile  and  the  three  snakes 
slithering  along  the  handle. 

An  African  ivory  spoon,  quite  simple  but  also 
beautifully  carved,  is  seen  being  used  to  serve  fruit 
in  a sixteenth-century  painting  (circa  1520)  of  the 
death  of  the  Virgin  by  the  Mestre  do  Paraiso.  It 
provided  clear  evidence  of  the  use  of  such  spoons 
in  Portugal,  if  only  on  festive  occasions  (Bassani 


and  Fagg  1988,  p.  85,  figs.  79-81,  for  example).  This 
would,  of  course,  explain  why  so  few  have 
survived. 
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Fork 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 
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Ivory 

24.3  cm  (I.) 
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Although  this  fork  and  the  Sapi-Portuguese  spoon 
(a-io)  also  in  the  British  Museum  do  not  share  the 
same  recorded  provenance,  they  may  have  come  to 
Britain  together,  as  their  dimensions  and  their  exe- 
cution seem  to  point  to  the  same  carver.  As  individ- 
ual items,  forks  are  not  recorded  in  the  surviving 
register  of  the  Casa  de  Guine  for  September  1504  to 
September  1505,  and  only  three  examples  have  been 
identified  so  far.  In  their  general  form,  they  are 
similar  to  late  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century 
European  examples.  The  fork  has  two  openwork 
sections  with  a snake  winding  through  them  while 
a quadruped,  perhaps  a dog  or  a mongoose,  pulls  its 
tail.  A crocodile  is  shown  at  the  other  end  of  the 
stem,  which  terminates  in  five  joined  balls. 
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Saltcellar 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 
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11  c iyo^6  a,  b 
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The  exact  date  of  entry  of  this  object  into  the 
Brandenburg-Prussian  Kunstkammer  is  unknown, 
but  the  interest  in  collecting  non-European  works 
began  under  Grand  Elector  Frederick  William  of 


Brandenburg  (1620-1688)  and  increased  with 
Frederick  III  (1657-1713),  who  became  king  of 
Prussia  in  1701.  Although  it  was  probably  in  the 
collection  at  an  early  stage,  the  saltcellar  is  first 
mentioned  by  Leopold  von  Ledebur  in  1844  as 
"a  lidded  cup  in  the  form  of  a sphere  dating  from 
the  time  of  King  Emanuel  (ti52i).” 

In  fact,  the  saltcellar  in  the  form  of  an  armil- 
lary sphere  carries  on  the  ecliptic  a motto — Espera 
in  Deo  (Hope  in  God) — associated  with  King 
Manuel  I of  Portugal,  while  the  lions  on  the  base 
carry  shields  with  the  Cross  of  Avis.  Manuel’s 
motto,  "Hope  in  God  and  do  good,”  was  taken 
from  Psalm  37:3  ( Spera  in  Deo  etfac  bonum,  "Trust 
in  the  Lord,  and  do  good”).  In  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Latin  word  spera  (hope)  could  refer 
either  to  espera  (hope)  or  to  esfera  (sphere).  In 
addition,  Manuel  used  the  armillary  sphere  as  his 
device  to  stress  his  association  with  navigation 
and  exploration,  "because  mathematicians  portray 
the  shape  of  the  mechanism  of  heaven  and  earth, 
with  all  the  other  elements,  which  is  astonishing” 
(Goes  1566,  folio  5v). 

The  plaited  and  twisted  forms,  as  well  as  the 
ropelike  decoration  on  the  base  of  the  saltcellar, 
reflect  the  plateresque  styles  so  typical  of  Manue- 
line Portugal,  The  sphere  itself,  in  which  animals 
such  as  crocodiles,  birds,  and  harpies  replace  the 
constellations,  is  supported  by  intertwined  double- 
headed snakes  attacking  lions  holding  coats  of 
arms,  which  act  as  supports  to  the  whole  structure. 
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Pyx 

Sapi-Portuguese  style 

Sierra  Leone,  first  halfofi6th  century 

Ivory 

18  x 12  cm 

Private  collection 
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Among  the  surviving  Sapi-Portuguese  ivories,  three 
have  been  identified  as  pyxes,  or  containers  for  the 
host,  although  the  Marian  cycles  on  this  example 
and  on  another  pyx  in  the  Museu  Grao  Vasco  in 
Viseu  are  perhaps  not  the  most  appropriate  iconog- 
raphy for  such  a function.  This  box,  circular  like 
the  elephant  tusk  from  which  it  was  carved,  is  dec- 
orated with  six  scenes  traditionally  found  in  books 
of  hours:  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  the  Annunciation,  the 
Visitation,  the  Nativity,  the  Annunciation  to  the 
Shepherds,  and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  (The 
Viseu  pyx  does  not  show  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  but  has 
two  additional  scenes,  the  Presentation  at  the 
Temple  and  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  also  traditionally 
illustrated  in  books  of  hours.)  The  lid  of  the  box 


has  the  Virgin  and  Child  as  the  central  motif,  and 
vestiges  of  three  more  figures,  presumably  angels,  as 
well  as  the  Cross  of  Beja.  The  four  supporting  lions 
carry  shields  with  the  arms  of  the  house  of  Avis, 
which  ruled  Portugal  from  1385  to  1580. 

All  narrative  scenes  on  the  two  pyxes  are 
found  in  books  of  hours.  Ezio  Bassani  proposed 
as  a model  for  the  Tree  of  Jesse  an  illustration 
from  the  Horae  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  (Hours  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary)  printed  in  Paris  in  1498 
by  Philippe  Pigouchet  for  Simon  Vostre.  The 
iconography  may  be  similar,  but  the  composition 
is  quite  different.  In  the  print,  Jesse  rests  his  head 
on  his  right  hand  and  holds  the  folds  of  his  cloak 
with  the  other,  while  the  ivory  shows  him  with  his 
right  arm  resting  on  the  floor  and  his  left  hand 
raised  to  his  head.  The  carvers  model  is  in  fact 
found  in  a later  book  of  hours  published  by 
Thielman  Kerver  some  time  between  1509  and 
1511  (the  illustrations  are  all  found  in  the  following 
editions:  More  19-9-1509,  fols.  b8v,  cir,  c8v,  D5v,  D7V, 
eiv,  E3V  and  E5v;  the  unpaginated  Hore  31-3-1511; 
and  the  Horae  24-7-1511,  fols.  C3V,  C4r,  D5r,  E3V,  E6r, 
e8v,  F3r  and  F5V).  For  more  details,  see  “Stone 
Carving.”  Comparison  with  the  figure  of  Jesse 
makes  this  obvious.  Parallels  can  be  seen  not  only 
in  the  sequence  of  the  full-page  illustrations  but 
also  in  specific,  sometimes  quite  idiosyncratic 
details.  Of  course,  the  carver  did  not  follow  every 
line  of  the  rather  complex  iconography,  which  he 
probably  did  not  even  properly  understand — he 


transformed  the  scepter  of  one  of  the  three  kings 
into  a cross  that  the  Christ  Child  is  grasping — 
but,  scene  after  scene,  the  link  becomes  apparent. 

On  the  Viseu  pyx,  the  Presentation  of  Christ 
at  the  Temple  reflects  the  same  compositional 
model,  as  does  the  altar  with  four  crosses,  but  the 
dove  of  the  sacrifice  has  now  become  the  Holy 
Ghost  hovering  above  the  scene.  Nevertheless,  the 
positions  of  the  Virgin  and  the  high  priest  clearly 
confirm  the  dependence.  By  now  the  carver  may 
have  been  copying  his  own  earlier  work,  if  he  did 
not  own  the  Kerver  book  of  hours  but  had  only 
seen  it  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  career.  His  idio- 
syncratic style  is  also  found  on  the  third  Sapi- 
Portuguese  pyx,  showing  scenes  of  the  Passion, 
in  the  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore.  It,  too,  is 
characterized  by  long  pearled  rows  to  represent 
clothes  and  architectural  motifs,  as  well  as  a true 
horror  vacuum.  Once  again,  the  exact  models  for  all 
the  scenes  on  this  pyx  are  found  in  Thielman 
Kerver’s  book  of  hours. 
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Head 

Benin  kingdom,  Nigeria,  Edo  people, 
late  i5th-early  16th  century 
Copper  alloy,  iron  inlay 
23.2  x 15.9  x 20  cm 

National  Museum  of  African  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D C.,  82-5-2 
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The  rulers  of  the  ancient  Benin  kingdom  exer- 
cised a monopoly  over  the  use  of  copper  alloy,  and 
the  majority  of  sculptures  made  of  it  were  once 
displayed  within  the  palace — atop  altars,  attached 
to  piers,  or  as  regalia.  Coral  beads  were  a similar 
royal  prerogative,  worn  as  crown  jewels  and  allo- 
cated to  others  in  the  court.  This  representation 
of  a male  head  with  beads  completely  covering  the 
neck  would  seem  to  have  a royal  association,  but 
the  tight-fitting  collar  differs  from  the  looser  style 
shown  on  images  of  Benin  kings.  The  substitution 
of  an  elaborate  but  unadorned  hairstyle  for  a 
beaded  crown  also  differentiates  this  individual 
from  Benin  royals.  This  style  of  head  is  probably 
a trophy  representing  a powerful  defeated  enemy. 
A foreigner  is  suggested  by  the  four  raised  scars 
over  each  eye,  which  generally  denote  someone 
who  is  not  Edo;  most  depictions  of  Edo  men 
show  three  scars  over  each  eye.  This  identification 
is  in  keeping  with  current  oral  tradition  main- 
tained by  a chief  of  the  Benin  casters’  guild,  who 
avows  that  his  guild  cast  trophy  heads  of  the  most 
stubborn  defeated  enemies.  Iron  inlay  in  the  eyes 
and  forehead  signifies  strength  of  character,  just  as 
the  English  cliche  “steely  eyes"  denotes  determina- 
tion or  a "furrowed  brow”  signifies  deep  thought. 
The  depiction  of  a worthy,  yet  beaten,  enemy 
reinforces  belief  in  the  awesome  mystical  and 
military  powers  of  the  Benin  king.  He  triumphs 
where  ordinary  beings  would  fail. 

The  casters  technical  skill  in  the  lost-wax 
method  is  displayed  in  the  uniform  thickness  of 
this  piece,  the  clear  detailing  of  the  hair  and 
beads,  and  a general  absence  of  casting  flaws  such 
as  cracks,  holes,  or  flanges.  The  maker  not  only 
was  adept  in  modeling  the  original  form  but  ably 
constructed  over  it  a mold  that  yielded  a sculpture 
that  did  not  require  filing  or  post-casting  repairs. 
This  is  particularly  remarkable  because  of  the 
high  copper  content  of  the  head  (tested  at  94.4 
percent).  Copper  lends  itself  to  hammering  in  its 
pure  form,  but  to  pour  and  mold  it  easily  requires 
alloying  it  with  other  metals. 

This  cast  head  was  formerly  in  the  collection 
of  Augustus  Lane-Fox  Pitt-Rivers,  before  1900, 
and  part  of  the  Pitt-Rivers  Estate,  1900.  It  was  in 
a New  York  private  collection  before  1982. 
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Bracelet 

Benia  kingdom , Nigeria,  Edo  people,  18th  century 
Copper  alloy,  gilt 
13.3  x 9.4  cm 

National  Museum  of  African  Art,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  2005-6-79 
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This  cast  copper-alloy  bracelet  or  cuff  is  distin- 
guished by  gilding,  a decorative  technique  that  is 
rare  in  Benin  court  arts  and  limited  mostly  to 
small  objects  such  as  pendants,  bells,  bracelets, 
and  hip  masks.  William  Fagg,  the  noted  British 
art  historian,  speculated  that  the  corpus  of  Benin 
kingdom  gilt  works  numbered  only  “a  score  or 
two"  and  may  have  been  the  work  of  a single  artist 
(Fagg  1991,  p.  77).  The  date  and  circumstances 
surrounding  the  introduction  of  this  technique  to 
the  court’s  brass  casters  is  uncertain,  as  gold, 
brought  in  through  trade,  was  rare  in  the  Benin 
kingdom  (Ryder  1969,  p.  138  n.  1),  and  its  use  as 
ornamental  embellishment  may  suggest  foreign 
influences  (Roth  1968,  p.  30). 

The  motifs  adorning  this  bracelet,  however, 
have  a distinctly  local  symbolic  value,  despite  the 
depictions  of  Portuguese  heads  that  alternate 
with  representations  of  intertwined  mudfish. 

Both  are  Edo  symbols  associated  with  Olokun, 
who,  in  the  Edo  pantheon,  is  the  eldest  son  of  the 
creator  god  Osanobua.  Olokun  resides  in  a watery 
realm  and  is  associated  with  wealth  and  fertility; 
the  oba  (king)  is  his  human  counterpart  and  a 
mediator  between  the  secular  and  the  sacred.  The 
Portuguese,  who  traveled  by  sea  and  brought 
wealth  in  the  form  of  luxury  trade  goods,  were  "a 
logical  extension  of  the  traditional  belief  system" 
surrounding  Olokun,  “the  oba's  spiritual  counter- 
part who  possessed  and  distributed  riches" 
(Curnow  1990,  p,  43).  When  rendered  on  plaques, 
bracelets,  pendants,  and  tusks,  the  Portuguese  are 
usually  identified  by  their  long  hair  and  sixteenth- 
century  European  garb,  including  a rounded 
helmet  or  a tall,  brimmed  hat.  Depictions  of 
the  Portuguese  are  particularly  linked  with  Oba 
Esigie  (reigned  circa  late  fifteenth  to  early  six- 
teenth century),  who  was  assisted  by  foreign 
soldiers  in  the  battle  against  the  Attah  (or  Ata) 
of  Idah,  a kingdom  to  the  northeast  of  Benin  City 
on  the  Niger  River  (Blackmun  1983,  p.  62). 

The  mudfish  also  depicted  on  this  bracelet  is 
associated  with  power  and  the  watery  realm  of 
Olokun.  Depending  on  the  species,  a mudfish  can 
deliver  an  electrical  charge,  walk  on  dry  land,  or 
survive  long  periods  of  drought  by  burrowing  into 
the  muddy  banks  of  streams  and  rivers  (Freyer 


1987,  p.  30).  Furthermore,  the  coiled  mudfish 
recalls  the  Edo  saying,  “The  one  who  holds 
the  fish  can  also  let  it  loose”  (Ben-Amos  1980, 
p.  57,  pi.  58).  Its  meaning,  as  art  historian  Barbara 
Blackmun  has  suggested,  is  that  the  "coiled 
mudfish  represents  a curse”  that  only  the  oba  can 
invoke  or  revoke  (Blackmun  1983,  p.  66).  Thus,  the 
mudfish  serves  as  an  appropriate  symbol  for  the 
protective,  aggressive,  and  transformative  powers 
of  the  king.  Interestingly,  in  juxtaposing  mudfish 
and  Portuguese  imagery  on  plaques,  armlets, 
and  pendants,  Edo  brass  casters  employed  a 
similar  visual  vocabulary  in  rendering  the  barbels, 
fins,  and  tails  of  the  fish  and  the  mustaches, 
beards,  and  hairstyles  of  the  Portuguese  (ibid.), 
further  strengthening  their  related  functions  as 
symbols  relating  to  Olokun. 

In  the  arts  of  the  Benin  kingdom,  long  cylin- 
drical bracelets  or  cuffs  in  ivory  were  traditionally 
reserved  for  the  king,  for  in  the  past  it  was  the 
king  who  controlled  the  trade  in  this  precious 
material,  Gold,  however,  was  rarely  used  for  royal 
regalia,  although  an  early  eighteenth-century 
Dutch  merchant  reported  being  shown  three 
royal  headbands  of  gold  while  he  was  working  at 
Ukhoton,  a riverside  port  controlled  by  the  oba  of 
Benin  (Ryder  1969,  p.  138  n,  1).  Copper- alloy 
bracelets  such  as  this  were  typically  worn  by 
lower-ranking  chiefs  when  attending  palace  and 
public  events,  although  the  presence  of  gilding  on 
this  example  would  likely  have  distinguished  the 
wearer  as  a sub-chief  of  considerable  importance. 

Examples  of  Benin  kingdom  metal  bracelets  or 
cuffs  ornamented  with  depictions  of  European 
figures  or  heads  have  been  documented  in  a 
number  of  museum  collections  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  most  notably  in  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Oxford,  New  York,  and  Washington,  D.C,  The 
three  rows  of  motifs  that  encircle  the  cuff,  the  rec- 
tangles formed  by  the  barbels,  the  cruciform 
pattern  formed  by  the  heads  of  the  fish  and  their 
projecting  tails,  and  the  stippled  design  that  adorns 
both  figures  and  background  are  remarkably 
similar  to  those  published  in  von  Luschan  (1909, 
figs.  594,  595)  and  in  the  Peris  Collection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  (Ezra  1992,  fig.  77). 
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Plaque 

Benin  kingdom,  Nigeria,  Edo  people, 

mid-i6th-iyth  century 

Copper  alloy 

45.6  x 35  x 8.9  cm 
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Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D C.,  82-5-3 
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According  co  local  court  histories  and  the 
accounts  of  early  seventeenth-century  Dutch 
travelers,  the  oba  (king)  of  Benin  covered  the 
wooden  pillars  of  his  palace  courtyard  with 
hundreds  of  plaques  such  as  this.  As  a sheer 
display  of  wealth  and  power,  this  act  would  rival 
covering  the  White  House  with  gold  from  Fort 
Knox.  More  than  excess,  however,  it  reveals 
aspects  of  artistic  technique,  local  history,  and  a 
society  in  which  art  was  essential.  Today,  some 
900  plaques  survive  in  public  and  private  collec- 
tions, but  there  is  no  documentation  to  indicate 
how  they  once  were  arranged.  After  1700,  travel- 
ers’ accounts  do  not  mention  the  plaques; 
however,  in  1897  a British  military  punitive  expe- 
dition found  them  in  a palace  storehouse  and 
confiscated  them. 


Such  plaques  are  individually  modeled  and  cast. 
A few  show  narrative  scenes,  such  as  battles  and 
hunts;  some  depict  symbolic  animals;  most,  like  this 
example,  have  one,  two,  or  more  male  figures  in 
court  regalia.  The  majority  have  stippled  back- 
grounds with  foliate  designs.  The  four-lobed  loliate 
design  is  described  as  ebe  ame,  or  "river  leaves,”  a ref- 
erence to  Olokun,  god  of  the  sea  (Ben- Amos  1980, 
pp.  28-29,  cited  in  Freyer  1987,  p.  40).  In  this 
example,  musicians  and  a page  holding  a ceremonial 
sword  (eben ) flank  a high-ranking  warrior,  possibly  a 
war  chief  or  the  oba  himself.  The  half-figures  depict 
Portuguese  men,  identified  by  their  prominent 
aquiline  noses,  long  hair,  and  European  dress.  Trade 
between  Benin  and  Portugal  increased  the  wealth 
and  power  of  the  oba  and  his  court  and  provided  the 
ingots  that  were  recast  into  art,  such  as  this  plaque. 

The  plaque  was  in  the  collection  of  Augustus 
Lane  Fox  Pitt-Rivers  before  1900,  and  part  of  the 
Pitt-Rivers  Estate,  1900.  It  was  in  a New  York 
private  collection  before  1982. 
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Plaque  of  a Portuguese  with  a crossbow 

Benin  kingdom,  Nigeria,  Edo  people,  16th  century 
Copper  alloy 
46. 5 x 3/  x 5 cm 

The  British  Museum,  London,  98.1-15.10 
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Centrally  positioned  on  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
bronze  plaques  that  formerly  ornamented  Benins 
palace  pillars  is  this  crossbow-bearing  Portuguese 
soldier.  His  long  straight  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
and  dress  emphasize  his  foreignness,  though  the 
depiction  itself  follows  local  conventions:  the 
enlarged  facial  features  remain  generic,  aging 
references  are  absent,  the  size  of  the  head  is  exag- 
gerated, and  a frontal  static  pose  is  favored. 

These  plaques  frequently  portray  warriors, 
whether  Edo  or  foreign,  usually  in  ceremonial 
dress.  The  casters,  aware  of  the  sumptuary 
laws  and  apportioned  privileges  of  their  own 
highly  hierarchical  society,  carefully  delineated 
details  of  foreign  dress,  assuming  that  they 
provided  clues  to  status. 

The  soldier  wears  a cabasset  morion — 
a brimmed  steel  helmet  peaked  in  front  and 
back — over  a protective  cap  (most  likely  padded), 
but  is  otherwise  not  armored.  His  jerkin,  probably 
of  leather,  hangs  over  a doublet,  and  he  wears  very 
short  trunk  hose  (padded  breeches)  over  cannions 
(transitional  garments  between  breeches  and 
stockings),  with  what  appear  to  be  boots.  (Edo 
artists  conscientiously  show  every  toe  when 
portraying  bare  feet.)  His  dress  indicates  a foot 
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soldier  rather  than  someone  of  high  status,  as 
does  his  clean-shaven  face.  Benin  representations 
of  Portuguese  dignitaries  tend  to  show  bearded 
figures  with  shorter  hair,  sometimes  juxtaposing 
them  with  long-haired,  shaven  figures  in  less- 
elaborate  dress.  Edo  artists  never  employed  signs 
of  facial  aging,  favoring  vigorous  ephebism,  but 
these  variations  may  refer  to  generational  as  well 
as  hierarchical  differences. 

While  guns,  polearms,  and  swords  frequently 
appear  in  Benin  depictions  of  Portuguese  soldiers, 
the  crossbow  is  less  common.  It  occurs  in  only  a 
handful  of  plaques  and  on  a damaged  sixteenth- 
century  altarpiece  in  the  British  Museum  (see 
Forman  et  al.  i960,  pi.  47).  In  the  late  fifteenth 
century,  it  remained  a favored  European  weapon 
because  it  required  relatively  little  training  or  skill 
to  use  effectively  and  could  be  preloaded,  unlike  a 
standard  bow.  Its  powerful  penetration  and  range 
of  200  to  400  yards  compensated  for  its  slow 
reloading  time.  While  it  persisted  after  arque- 
buses developed,  it  had  almost  completely  dis- 
appeared by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
gun  use  became  widespread.  On  Portuguese 
exploratory  voyages,  however,  it  had  distinct 
advantages;  gunpowder  had  to  be  made  by  spe- 
cialists and  did  not  always  travel  well,  and  coastal 
West  Africa’s  extreme  humidity  affected  both 
powder  and  firearms  adversely. 


The  Edo,  who  already  used  bows  with 
poisoned  arrows,  as  well  as  swords,  knives,  and 
spears,  quickly  adopted  the  crossbow  (ekpede), 
albeit  in  a simpler  form  (Fagg  1978,  p.  39).  The 
artist  here  closely  observed  the  weapons  con- 
struction, taking  particular  note  of  the  quarrel 
groove.  The  bolts  the  Portuguese  holds  would 
have  been  shorter  and  heavier  than  standard 
European  arrows,  with  several  different  points 
for  varied  functions.  In  his  efforts  to  show  a 
bunch  of  bolts,  the  artist  created  missiles  whose 
shafts  do  not  align  from  one  side  of  the  hand 
to  the  other.  This  suggests  he  worked  from 
an  unfamiliar  two-dimensional  source,  such  as 
a European  print,  rather  than  conceptualizing 
observed  objects. 

The  instrument  hanging  from  the  archer's 
waist  helped  him  span  the  bow  when  reloading. 
This  process  involved  drawing  the  string,  which 
required  considerable  physical  strength,  locking 
the  trigger  mechanism,  and  positioning  the  bolt. 
Called  a claw  or  graffle,  it  was  typically  used  in 
conjunction  with  a stirrup.  The  archer  bent,  foot 
in  stirrup,  hooked  the  claw  over  the  bowstring, 
then  stood  to  draw  the  string  behind  the  nut  that 
held  it  before  the  trigger  was  released.  By  the  time 
these  plaques  were  made,  however,  most  remain- 
ing crossbows  were  spanned  using  windlasses  or 
other  cranking  devices,  such  as  cries  or 


cranequins.  This  representation  depicts  a method 
that  was  already  old-fashioned,  reinforcing  the 
suggestion  that  an  earlier  foreign  print  may  have 
provided  the  imagery. 

The  sixteenth-century  Portuguese  presence  in 
Benin  was  more  concerned  with  trade  than 
military  display.  Imported  textiles,  copper  or  brass 
bracelets,  cowrie  shells,  and  luxury  goods  such  as 
coral  beads  purchased  melegueta  pepper,  ivory,  and 
some  slaves.  While  many  plaques  and  other  early 
artworks  stress  the  association  of  the  Portuguese 
with  wealth — pairing  them  with  oversized 
manillas  (open-ended  metal  bracelets  used  as 
currency)  or  beads — armed  representations  are 
even  more  common.  Few  armed  Portuguese  were 
ever  in  Benin  City  at  any  one  time,  however.  Most 
visitors  were  confined  with  their  ships  at  Ughoton 
port,  a day’s  journey  away,  and  only  officials,  mis- 
sionaries, and  select  attendants  had  access  to  the 
capital.  The  disproportionate  number  of  soldiers 
represented  relates  to  the  key  role  several  played 
in  Oba  Esigie’s  struggles  with  his  half-brother,  the 
Uzama  chiefs  who  threatened  his  authority,  and 
the  attempted  invasion  of  the  kingdom  by  its  Igala 
neighbors.  With  the  informal  aid  of  a handful  of 
Portuguese  gunners  and  crossbowmen,  Esigie's 
army  repeatedly  won,  and  the  oba  commemorated 
his  triumphs  with  this  type  of  foreign  depiction. 
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This  plaque,  one  of  over  900  extant  sixteenth- 
century  examples  made  for  the  palace  of  the  Benin 
kingdom  features  a standing  Portuguese  figure. 
While  most  of  these  works  depict  court  officials,  a 
substantial  number  show  Lusitanians.  At  least  100 
images  of  single  or  multiple  full  figures  exist,  and 
half-figures  in  lower  relief  acting  as  corner  motifs 
push  the  number  of  representations  even  higher. 
Because  the  Portuguese  traveled  by  water  and 
brought  prestigious  materials  into  the  kingdom, 
they — like  crocodiles,  fish,  and  pythons — became 
one  of  several  emblems  associated  with  Olokun, 
the  Edo  deity  of  the  sea  and  wealth. 

Court  artists  would  have  seen  relatively  few 
Portuguese.  Since  their  first  direct  contact  with 
Benin  in  the  1480s,  most  foreigners  had  been 
confined  with  their  ships  to  the  kingdom’s  port  of 
Ughoton,  about  a day’s  journey  from  the  capital. 
Only  selected  officials  were  escorted  to  Benin  City, 
where  their  movements  were  controlled.  Initial 
commercial  interest  was  in  melegueta  pepper,  and 
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the  Portuguese  established  a trade  warehouse  at 
Ughoton  in  1487.  Its  occupation  was  erratic,  and  it 
was  finally  abandoned  by  1507  (Ryder  1969,  p.  33) 
because  of  deaths  from  tropical  disease  and  compe- 
tition from  the  developing  India  trade.  European 
purchases  also  included  ivory,  as  well  as  slaves, 
though  until  the  New  World  opened  up,  the  human 
trade  was  limited,  Benin  in  turn  desired  luxury 
goods  such  as  metal,  textiles,  and  coral  beads,  which 
the  Portuguese  supplied  in  great  numbers. 

The  visitors'  alien  dress  particularly  interested 
the  artists,  as  did  their  aquiline  noses  and  straight 
hair.  Here  the  bronze  caster  seized  on  details  such 
as  buttons,  boots,  pleats  on  the  riding  skirt,  and 
the  metal  helmet,  a cabasset  morion.  Weapons 
also  warranted  particular  attention.  About 
twenty- five  plaques  by  a variety  of  hands  show  a 
Portuguese  holding  a pike;  nearly  all  are  bearded, 
their  dress  and  pose  virtually  identical.  While 
this  Portuguese  seems  to  hold  a trident,  it  is  likely 
a ranseur,  partisan,  chauve-souris,  or  couseque — 
all  polearms  that  appear  on  many  contemporary 
Edo  bronzes  and  ivories.  On  most  of  these  works 
they  end  in  three  steel  projections,  the  central 
one  higher  and  more  prominent,  the  side  prongs 
showing  greater  curvature.  This  rendering  is 
probably  the  artist's  misreading  of  such  cast 
images;  a few  other  unlikely  variations  are  known. 
Both  ranseur  and  partisan  were  common  infantry 
defensive  weapons,  and  had  longer  shafts  than 
the  example  here  suggests.  All  were  less  expensive 
than  a sword,  which  this  Portuguese  lacks; 
its  absence  suggests  a low-ranking  soldier,  since 
Benin  artists  were  highly  conscious  of  status 
markers  and  often  depicted  sidearms. 

The  Portuguese  may  have  used  their  pikes 
ceremonially  in  Africa,  as  European  soldiers  often 
did  at  home.  Palace  festivals  such  as  Isiokuo,  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Ogun,  deity  of  war,  called  for 
formal  military  attire,  and  most  depictions  of  Edo 
warriors  on  plaques  show  them  outfitted  for  this 
ceremony  rather  than  for  actual  battle.  This  arms- 
bearing  Portuguese  may  have  been  an  Isiokuo 
participant  as  well.  Oba  Esigie,  who  ruled  when 
most  of  the  plaques  were  made,  gained  his  throne 
partially  through  the  efforts  of  a handful  of  Por- 
tuguese soldiers;  a few  apparently  settled  in  Benin 
City  and  remained  involved  in  court  activities. 

The  plaques  focus  on  humanity  and  only 
rarely  refer  to  setting.  Most,  like  this  example, 
shun  even  a groundline  and  avoid  narrative, 
stressing  an  iconic  portrayal.  Here  the  artist 
employs  several  local  conventions  related  to  both 
figure  and  design.  By  posing  the  foreigner 
frontally  and  motionless,  he  grants  him  dignity, 
while  his  use  of  customary  1:5  head-to-body  pro- 
portions accords  the  head  honor.  This  relates  to 
Edo  beliefs  that  the  head  is  the  seat  of  destiny; 
annual  Igue  ceremonies  still  thank  and  honor  it 
through  sacrifice,  anointing,  and  prayer.  The  stip- 
pling and  quatrefoil  patterning  of  the  background 
are  also  standard  elements  on  most  plaques,  and 
the  high-relief  corner  rosettes  are  quite  common. 


Bronze  was  the  prerogative  of  Benin's 
monarch,  the  oba,  and  its  components  had  to  be 
imported.  (While  conventionally  termed  "bronze” 
in  English,  like  many  of  their  European  cast 
counterparts,  Benin  works  are  copper  alloys  with 
zinc  admixtures  that  often  make  them  technically 
brasses  rather  than  bronzes.  In  Edo,  however, 
the  terms  are  not  distinguished.)  Nailed  to  palace 
courtyard  pillars,  plaques  like  this  were  kept 
polished.  Their  sheer  numbers  and  gleam  in 
sunlight  would  have  created  a dazzling  and 
accurate  impression  of  wealth,  while  the  massing 
of  figurative  images  created  the  sense  of  a perma- 
nent entourage  for  the  ruler.  At  some  point  in 
the  past,  possibly  in  the  late  seventeenth  century 
(Willett  1971,  pp.  102-5),  officials  removed  the 
plaques  from  the  courtyards,  probably  because 
most  had  developed  damage  at  the  corners. 
During  the  1897  invasion,  the  British  collected 
them  from  a royal  storeroom,  where  courtiers  and 
artists  had  continued  to  consult  them  for  both 
costume  details  and  inspiration.  Figures  in 
sixteenth-century  Portuguese  dress  persisted  in 
ivory  and  bronze  long  after  Lusitanian  soldiers 
and  traders  had  disappeared  from  Benin  itself 
(see  A-21;  and  Blackmun  1988). 
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This  curious  fragment  from  a Benin  plaque  shows 
two  high-relief  figures  of  Portuguese  men  facing 
one  another.  Edo  artists  usually  avoided  such 
poses,  for  they  believed  profile  and  three-quarter 
views,  as  well  as  action  poses  of  any  sort,  accorded 
less  dignity  to  the  figure.  Although  sixteenth- 
century  exposure  to  Portuguese  prototypes 
resulted  in  experimentation  with  these  alien 
concepts,  court  artists  were  generally  more  com- 
fortable representing  the  foreigners  themselves  in 
this  manner  rather  than  their  own  citizens.  Their 
solutions  to  turning  figures  in  relief  did  not 
employ  foreshortening;  in  this  example,  the  farther 
arm  of  the  figure  on  the  right  is  curiously  discon- 
nected from  his  torso  and  actually  lengthens  to 
reach  around  his  body.  Similarly,  the  legs  of  the 
figure  on  the  left  (no  longer  part  of  the  plaque  but 
still  mostly  intact  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  as 
seen  in  Luschan  1968,  pi.  6)  are  flexed  without  any 
sense  of  weight-bearing  or  spatial  recession. 

The  commemorated  activity  is  unclear.  The 
figures’  appearance  may  be  confrontational;  eye 
contact  (with  anyone  other  than  the  viewer)  is 


exceedingly  rare  in  Benin  art  and  culturally 
implies  challenge.  The  way  the  men  clasp  each 
other's  upper  arms  makes  them  look  almost  as  if 
they  are  fighting,  yet  their  facial  expressions 
remain  impassive,  their  body  language  shows 
restraint.  Odd,  too,  is  the  use  of  their  left  arms.  In 
Benin,  the  left  is  associated  with  the  unclean,  as  it 
is  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  an  insult  to  give 
or  take  money  with  that  hand,  for  example,  and 
one  eats  only  with  the  right  hand.  The  use  of  the 
left  here  in  body  contact  therefore  reinforces  the 
possibility  of  a quarrel.  Showing  conflict  between 
Portuguese  figures  is  uncommon  in  Benin  art. 
Instead,  most  plaques  portray  them  alone  or 
standing  separately,  although  they  sometimes 
hold  hands  in  a gesture  of  amity  (see  Luschan 
1968,  fig.  52  and  pi.  6;  Ezra  1992,  pi.  47). 

Edo  artists  represented  the  Portuguese  as 
types  rather  than  as  individuals,  a practice  they 
employed  for  both  insiders  and  outsiders.  They 
are  of  identical  size  in  a culture  that  typically  used 
hieratic  scale  to  mark  social  distinctions,  and  their 
dress  (another  standard  method  of 
differentiation)  is  likewise  indistinguishable,  con- 
sisting of  a pleated  riding  skirt,  jerkin,  and  ruff- 
collared  shirt.  Despite  the  way  in  which  the 
figures  turn  away  from  the  viewer,  buttons  are 
carefully  delineated;  fasteners  and  fitted,  tailored 
clothing  were  unfamiliar  to  the  Edo,  who  wore 
wrappers  with  elaborately  arranged  tucks.  Local 
dress  and  headgear  provided  clues  to  relative 
status,  and  Edo  artists  meticulously  noticed  Por- 
tuguese variations  as  well.  One  of  the  Portuguese 
appears  to  hold  a high-crowned  hat  similar  to 
those  found  on  some  contemporary  ivory  saltcel- 
lars from  Benin. 

Their  generic  faces  emphasize  an  aquiline 
profile.  Edo  artists  carefully  distinguished  foreign 
noses  from  the  convention  used  lor  their  own 
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kingdom’s  residents,  but  treated  eyes  identically. 
The  handling  of  the  mouth  varied  from  one  artist 
to  another.  Normally  they  also  highlighted  the 
long  straight  hair  of  the  Portuguese,  but  it  is 
absent  here;  instead,  the  flowing  beards,  forming  a 
planklike  appendage  to  the  chin,  accentuate  their 
foreignness. 

Only  part  of  the  upper  edge  of  this  fragment 
survives,  but  the  size  and  placement  of  the  rosette 
are  extremely  atypical.  Many  plaques  bear  corner 
motifs;  rosettes  are  the  most  common,  but  repre- 
sentations of  fish,  crocodile  heads,  and  partial  Por- 
tuguese figures  are  also  known.  This  rosette, 
however,  is  centrally  placed;  a second  rosette  was 
formerly  visible  midway  up  the  left  side,  another 
unusual  arrangement.  These  motifs  represent  the 
leaves  of  riverine  plants  and  are  symbols  of  Olokun, 
god  of  sea  and  wealth  and  Benins  most  significant 
deity  (Ben- Amos  1980,  p.  28).  All  other  corner 
motifs,  as  well  as  the  incised  quatrefoils  and  circled 
cross  patterns  on  plaque  backgrounds,  relate  to  him. 
This  may  be  a tribute  to  the  kingdoms  increasing 
riches  through  seaborne  trade  during  this  period. 

Most  Benin  castings  exhibit  extreme  technical 
accomplishment,  although  this  ones  background 
has  an  early  burnt-in  repair.  Its  fragmentary  con- 
dition is  unsurprising,  however.  The  plaques  orig- 
inally hung  from  nails  on  the  palace  pillars,  and 
their  weight  often  appears  to  have  "torn"  them  at 
the  corners.  The  collapse  of  sections  of  the  palace 
may  have  contributed  to  general  damage.  At 
some  point,  perhaps  in  the  seventeenth  century 
(Willett  1971,  pp.  102-5),  they  were  removed  to 
a storage  room,  where  they  remained  until  the 
1897  British  invasion.  Chief  Osuma,  a palace  page 
in  the  late  nineteenth  century,  recalled  that  he 
and  other  young  courtiers  used  to  stand  on 
damaged  bronzes  as  “duckboards”  when  washing, 
as  a way  to  stay  out  of  the  mud  (Goodwin  1957, 
p.  79).  At  least  one  plaque  was  nailed  to  a door  as 
an  impromptu  latch  (Willett  1973,  p.  10). 

These  inglorious  functions  sharply  contrasted 
with  the  plaques'  original  purpose,  which  was  to 
dazzle  viewers  with  an  unimaginable  display  of 
wealth.  Copper  alloys  were  the  most  valued 
metals  in  the  region;  before  direct  European 
contact,  their  components  had  reached  the  coast 
via  the  trans-Saharan  trade  and  were  prohibitively 
expensive.  When  the  Portuguese  began  to  trade 
with  Benin,  they  quickly  realized  how  critical 
metal  was.  They  brought  in  quantities  of  manillas 
(open  metal  bracelets)  as  a currency,  and  brass 
barbers’  basins  were  also  popular  (even  when 
dented  or  perforated),  for  they  could  be  melted 
down  and  recast  locally. 

This  made  possible  a surge  in  sculptural  pro- 
duction in  sixteenth-century  Benin.  Bronze  altar 
sculpture  proliferated  as  trade  increased,  and  the 
royal  casting  guild  made  over  900  rectangular 
plaques  for  the  palace  courtyards.  These  atria 
were  arenas  for  regular  ceremonial  extravaganzas; 
an  annual  remembrance  service  revered  each 
deceased  oba  through  music,  dance,  and  ritual,  and 


regular  festivals  additionally  celebrated  spiritual 
rites  and  commemorated  historic  events.  Palace 
visitors  would  have  been  awed  by  the  display  of 
wealth  inherent  in  the  gleaming,  polished  plaques. 
Their  representations  concentrated  on  courtiers 
but  included  a significant  number  of  Portuguese 
images,  as  well  as  certain  animals  and  regalia 
items.  As  traders  in  luxury  goods  who  traveled  by 
sea,  the  Portuguese  themselves  quickly  became 
symbols  of  wealth  associated  with  Benin’s  Olokun 
(Ben- Amos  1980,  pp.  28-29;  Curnow  1990). 
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This  saltcellar  was  made  in  West  Africa’s  Benin 
kingdom  by  the  Igbesanmwan,  the  royal  guild  of 
ivory-  and  woodcarvers.  Their  products  were 
normally  created  exclusively  for  the  ruler,  but  he 
apparently  granted  guild  members  permission  to 
carve  this  type  of  container,  as  well  as  spoons  and 
hunting  horns,  for  early  Portuguese  visitors.  The 
Portuguese  sailed  with  these  cargo  items  back  to 
Europe,  where  they  were  prized  for  their  material 
and  as  exotic  curios.  Large  saltcellars  made  of 
precious  materials  were  used  at  aristocratic  tables 
during  this  period  when  salt  itself  was  a costly 
item.  Diners  were  seated  "above”  or  "below”  the 
salt  (which  was  placed  mid-table);  those  "above" 
had  their  social  positions  reinforced  by  proximity 
to  their  host  and  access  to  the  expensive  season- 
ing. About  fourteen  saltcellars  from  Benin  exist; 
all  originally  had  the  unusual  two-bowled,  tripar- 
tite form  seen  here.  While  one  compartment  was 
meant  for  salt,  the  other’s  purpose  is  unknown:  it 
may  have  held  pepper,  another  condiment,  or  even 
additional  salt. 

Although  most  of  the  containers  are  now 
missing  segments,  some  were  valued  enough  to 
have  had  replacement  parts  fashioned  by  Euro- 
peans (Curnow  1983,  pp.  201,  208,  215-16).  This  is 
one  of  the  best-preserved  examples  extant  and  may 
have  been  displayed  rather  than  actually  used. 
Similar  saltcellars  by  the  same  hand  are  now  in 
Edinburgh’s  Royal  Scottish  Museum  and  Berlin's 
Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  (Curnow  1983,  pp. 

202-3).  Roughly  half  the  surviving  Afro-Portuguese 
saltcellars  from  Benin  show  figures  mounted  on 
horseback,  while  the  others  feature  standing  indi- 
viduals. This  work  and  the  others  by  this  artist 
depict  two  dignitaries  posed  frontally,  accompanied 
by  a pair  of  attendants  turned  in  three-quarter 
view.  This  closely  corresponds  to  the  imagery  of 


saltcellars  produced  by  a second  hand,  which  are 
now  in  New  York’s  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
British  Museum,  and  London’s  Entwistle  collec- 
tion. The  two  artists  were  probably  family 
members  carving  in  the  same  workshop.  The  Igbe- 
sanmwan consists  of  several  lineages  who  still 
live  together  in  a common  ward.  Theirs  is  a heredi- 
tary male  profession,  and  they  work  together 
under  the  leadership  of  several  chiefs,  carving  ritual 
objects  at  the  palace  and  domestic  ones  at  home, 
While  this  object’s  shape  and  purpose  were 
foreign,  many  aspects  of  its  appearance  were 
drawn  from  the  carvers’  standard  repertoire. 

The  decoration  includes  several  fish  carved  in  low 
relief  between  the  figures,  a reference  to  the  watery 
world  of  Olokun,  Benins  deity  of  the  sea  and 
wealth,  with  whom  the  oceangoing  Portuguese 
traders  were  associated.  A basket-weave  pattern 
adorns  the  lower  bowl,  and  a scalloplike  imbri- 
cated design  that  resembles  pangolin  scales  or 
feathers  covers  the  upper  container.  A double  row 
of  drilled  circles  marks  the  division  of  bowl  and 
lid.  These  are  customary  ornamental  treatments  in 
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Benin,  where  artists  traditionally  avoid  leaving 
undecorated  expanses.  The  figures  on  all  extant 
containers  show  a good  deal  of  stylistic  uniformity, 
unsurprising  in  an  environment  where  different 
workshops  were  actually  adjacent  households 
working  together.  Constants  include  identical  con- 
ventions for  treating  the  ear,  Portuguese  figures 
with  prominent  noses  and  thin-lipped,  sharply 
down-turned  mouths,  and  body  proportions  that 
vary  but  avoid  naturalism. 

The  artist  of  this  work  took  great  delight 
in  the  figures’  dress  and  represented  it  identically 
in  all  his  saltcellars.  The  padded,  patterned 
sleeves,  the  fashionable  slashing  of  the  cape,  the 
rosetted  stockings,  and  the  cross  of  Portugal’s 
military  Order  of  Christ  distinguish  the  higher- 
ranked  official.  The  feather  in  his  hat  and  his 
two  weapons  find  parallels  in  contemporaneous 
depictions  of  Benin  chiefs  with  eagle  feathers, 
spears,  and  swords.  The  clothing  style  suggests 
the  period  from  about  1515  to  the  1530s.  By  1500, 
European  aristocrats  had  adopted  the  slashing 
technique  initiated  by  Swiss  soldiers  a decade 
earlier,  whereby  cuts  in  an  outer  garment  allowed 
an  inner  one  to  be  drawn  through  the  openings. 

A squared-off  silhouette  gradually  became 
popular.  This,  as  well  as  broad-toed  shoes  and  a 
small,  upstanding  neck  ruff,  were  particularly 
modish  on  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  1520s 
and’30S  (Curnow  1983,  p.  234).  The  attendants  are 
not  quite  as  elaborately  attired,  but  their  swords 
mark  them  as  gentlemen.  The  keys  at  their  waists 
apparently  interested  the  Edo,  who  created  their 
own  European-style  lock-and-key  mechanisms 
after  European  contact. 

The  attendants’  turning  bodies,  poised  as  if 
about  to  take  a step,  reflect  an  experimental  mode 
that  also  affected  Benin’s  bronze  casters  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  artists,  who  normally  abjured 
active  poses  and  equated  dignity  with  static, 
frontal  figures,  tried  out  European  concepts  of 
depicting  motion  and  twisting  the  form,  but  after 
a relatively  short  period  they  rejected  them  in 
favor  of  widespread  preferences  for  permanence, 
stability,  and  an  eternal  moment.  While  some 
scholars  have  suggested  an  individual  Portuguese 
artist  personally  worked  with  guild  members  and 
introduced  these  foreign  approaches  (Bassani  and 
Fagg  1988,  pp.  169-70;  Bassani  2000,  p.  298-99), 
this  seems  exceedingly  unlikely.  Departures  from 
established  norms  are  extremely  limited  in  type, 
and  almost  all  are  restricted  to  Portuguese  figures. 
Likewise,  standard  Western  practices,  such  as 
groundlines  and  environmental  references,  are 
almost  always  absent.  Far  more  probable  is  the 
introduction  of  a handful  of  European  prints  or 
actual  three-dimensional  prototypes. 

Relatively  few  saltcellar  lids  have  survived; 
Europeans  on  horseback  top  almost  all  the  other 
extant  examples.  Only  the  lid  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned Entwistle  collection  container,  which  was 
carved  by  the  workshop's  second  artist,  also 
includes  a nearly  identical  boat.  It,  too,  is  in  excel- 


lent condition  and  depicts  one  figure  in  the  crow’s 
nest  and  a second  climbing  the  rigging  (see 
Bassani  2000,  fig.  793).  In  both  pieces,  the  size  of 
these  sailors  relative  to  the  boat  reinforces  the 
Benin  emphasis  on  human  importance,  although 
they  would  have  been  among  the  least  significant 
individuals  on  board. 

The  inclusion  of  boats  is  curious  and  also 
suggests  printed  sources.  The  carvers  were  based 
at  the  capital  city  some  distance  from  Ughoton, 
Benin’s  port  town,  and  are  unlikely  to  have  seen 
an  actual  ship.  The  ruler’s  strict  control  of  ivory 
and  of  trade  in  general  makes  their  exit  to 
Ughoton  improbable.  Likewise,  the  palace’s 
exceedingly  high  demand  for  art  throughout  the 
sixteenth  century  makes  even  a temporary  reloca- 
tion of  royal  carvers  for  external  patrons  very 
doubtful.  The  large  scale  of  the  crow’s  nest  and 
planking,  as  well  as  the  visible  anchors,  probably 
results  from  a received  image  rather  than  direct 
views  of  a real  vessel.  An  actual  ship’s  anchors 
would  have  been  in  use  below  water,  its  multiple 
masts  and  its  sails  particularly  noteworthy  to 
those  used  to  canoes.  Furthermore,  the  boats 
shown  are  not  the  caravels  of  the  early  Portuguese 
exploratory  voyages;  they  are  not  even  contempo- 
rary ships  (Bassani  and  Fagg  1988,  pp.  169-70; 
Bassani  2000,  pp.  298-99),  but  in  proportion  and 
detail  resemble  vessels  illustrated  in  the  early 
fourteenth  century  (see  Gibbons  2001,  p.  14).  The 
small  figure  clinging  to  this  crow's  nest  is  seated 
cross-legged,  a pose  that  is  exceedingly  rare  in 
Benin  art  (and  would  have  been  invisible  to  an 
observer  from  shore).  The  object  in  his  hand  has 
been  variously  interpreted  as  a telescope  (Fagg 
1963,  fig.  55a  caption)  and  a megaphone  (Bassani 
and  Fagg  1988,  p.  170), 
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This  copper  alloy  figure  of  an  arquebusier  repli- 
cates versions  cast  about  two  centuries  earlier, 
when  the  Portuguese  were  the  sole  European 
visitors  to  Benin.  At  least  twenty  versions  exist; 
the  majority,  like  this  piece,  are  eighteenth- 
century  reworkings  of  an  earlier  form  and 
costume.  After  a decline  that  saw  the  kingdom’s 
borders  and  coffers  shrink  over  the  course  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  Oba  Akenzua  I and  his 
son  Oba  Eresoyen  returned  Benin  to  its  imperial 
glory  in  the  1700s.  They  underscored  their 
achievements  with  an  outpouring  of  art; 
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numerous  eighteenth-century  pieces  revived 
forms  used  by  the  warrior  kings  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  in  an  effort  to  match  and  surpass  the 
products  of  the  earlier  golden  age  (Ben-Amos 
1999;  Curnow  1997). 

Eighteenth-century  casters  seeking  to  depict 
foreigners  ignored  contemporary  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  visitors  in  favor  of  archaic  imagery. 
Armor — even  the  partial  armor  seen  here — had 
vanished  from  Western  warfare.  Wheel-lock 
firearms,  rather  than  the  matchlock  wound  round 
this  figure’s  right  wrist,  had  become  standard. 
Matchlocks  developed  around  1450  and  were 
increasingly  popular  within  decades  because  they 
were  inexpensive  and  their  use  required  little 
training.  They  were  also  inaccurate,  slow-loading, 
and  had  relatively  weak  penetration,  requiring 
close  range  for  effectiveness.  The  lit  fuse  was 
soaked  in  potassium  nitrate,  and  the  danger  of 
sparks  igniting  gunpowder  stored  on  soldiers’ 
bodies  was  very  real.  By  the  second  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  wheel-lock  mechanisms,  ignited  by 
steel  struck  against  pyrite,  provided  a greater 
measure  of  safety,  and  flintlocks  developed  soon 
after.  The  cheaper  matchlocks,  however,  contin- 
ued to  be  used  as  well.  This  arquebusier  is  laden 
with  additional  weaponry;  a sword  at  one  hip 
(curving  around  the  body  rather  than  remaining 
rigid),  a dagger  at  the  other,  while  a powder  horn, 
lead-shot  container,  and  brace  of  pistols  are  hung 


elsewhere  on  his  person.  Soldiers  normally  wore 
one  to  three  pairs  of  wheel-lock  pistols,  common 
by  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to 
avoid  constant  reloading;  their  inclusion  here  is 
the  only  significant  updating  of  earlier  imagery. 

Gunfire  was  a frightening  sound  and  would 
have  had  a powerful  effect  when  Benin’s  enemies 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  smoke  gunpowder  produced  must  have  been 
equally  disturbing,  making  attackers  seemingly 
vanish.  A handful  of  Portuguese  exploited  these 
psychological  advantages  for  Oba  Ozolua  and 
later  for  his  son  Oba  Esigie.  Two  are  remembered 
by  their  Edo  nicknames,  Avan  and  Uti  (Thunder 
and  Lightning,  presumably  because  of  their 
weapons),  as  the  founders  of  rhe  Iwoki  guild, 
which  specializes  in  interpreting  celestial  phe- 
nomena and  defending  the  oba  with  firearms. 

Earlier  bronze  versions  of  arquebusiers  clearly 
showed  Portuguese  soldiers,  but  here  only 
elements  of  the  dress  and  abbreviated  straight  hair 
indicate  foreignness.  The  figure's  short  Edo-style 
military  goatee  and  bare  feet  demonstrate  confu- 
sion concerning  ethnicity;  his  features  are  begin- 
ning to  lose  their  distinctive  alien  appearance.  The 
faces  of  some  contemporary  musketeer  figures 
appear  to  be  more  clearly  Portuguese,  but  these 
figures  are  barefoot  (cf.  Dark  1973,  pi.  15),  probably 
due  to  the  artists'  unfamiliarity  with  the  boots 
depicted  on  earlier  examples.  Previously  clear  rep- 
resentations of  long,  straight  European  hair  also 
show  uncertainty;  the  hair  is  stranded  but  falls  in 
discrete  sections,  as  if  it  might  represent  helmet 
flaps.  The  casting  of  a few  similar  figures  contin- 
ued into  the  nineteenth  century  (e.g.,  Ben-Amos 
1980,  fig.  25;  Freyer  1987,  pp.  54-55),  becoming 
increasingly  localized  with  ethnic  marks,  beaded 
anklets,  and  medicine-laden  helmets. 

This  work's  prototypes  include  at  least  six  six- 
teenth-century figures,  all  of  which — like  this — 
show  a soldier  with  flexed  knees.  They  were 
probably  first  used  to  honor  Oba  Esigie  or  his 
father  Oba  Ozolua.  Sculptures  of  this  type  rested 
on  royal  ancestral  altars  constructed  in  the  palace 
courtyard  where  the  ruler’s  living  quarters  had 
been  and  where  he  was  buried.  The  key  element 
on  altars  was  the  ukhure,  a segmented  wooden 
rattle  staff;  while  a profusion  of  sculpture  accom- 
panied the  staffs,  it  served  as  prestige  decoration 
rather  than  a focus  of  worship. 

One  of  the  earliest  prototypes,  whose  head-to- 
body  proportions  and  musculature  are  far  more 
naturalistic,  is  actually  a crossbowman  (Dark  in 
Forman  et  al.,  i960,  p.  47).  All  other  early  repre- 
sentations, however,  carry  firearms.  Their  spiraling 
action  pose  is  alien  to  Benin  art,  and  those  artists 
who  initially  experimented  with  it  are  likely  to 
have  seen  foreign  sources.  This  later  piece  faith- 
fully reproduces  the  figure's  orientation  and  non- 
aligned  feet,  although  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
body's  weight  results  in  a less-convincing  crouch. 


The  sculpture’s  open  base  follows  the  shape 
of  earlier  works  but  is  higher  and  more  compact. 
The  corner  rings  have  an  unknown  function  but 
are  a hallmark  of  eighteenth-century  casting,  as 
are  the  bossed  guilloche  reliefs,  here  shallower  than 
usual.  Dark  has  suggested  this  piece  is  a slightly 
later  copy  of  a musketeer  in  the  Nigerian  Museum, 
Lagos,  while  the  Lagos  version  itself  reworks  the 
British  Museums  crossbowman.  He  dated  the 
latter  to  the  late  sixteenth  or  early  seventeenth 
century,  a second,  smaller  British  Museum  muske- 
teer to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  noted  that 
this  examples  rope  border  and  decoration  are 
eighteenth-century  work  (Dark  1973,  pp.  91-92). 
While  this  is  indeed  an  eighteenth-century  piece, 
the  smaller  British  Museum  arquebusier  likely 
dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  as  its  facial  style 
indicates.  Fagg  (1978)  points  out  that  the  gun’s 
rear  sight  in  that  work  was  a Japanese  innovation; 
within  three  decades  of  the  Portuguese  introduc- 
tion of  the  weapon  in  1543,  the  Japanese  had 
manufactured  enough  of  their  own  versions  to 
equip  a sizable  army. 

The  bases  of  eighteenth-century  altarpieces 
often  include  figurative  reliefs,  as  this  does:  here 
crouching  Portuguese  musketeers,  their  guns  dis- 
proportionately long,  appear  with  Benin  chiefs, 
stacked  manillas  (metal  bracelets  used  as 
currency),  and  a chest.  On  top  of  the  base  are  rep- 
resentations of  guns,  cannonballs,  bullets,  two 
heads,  a crossbow,  and  a pike,  expanding  a 
weapons  repertoire  that  appeared  on  several  early 
versions.  An  artistic  preoccupation  with  foreign 
arms  persisted  from  the  first  Edo  contact  with 
Europeans.  Heading  an  empire  that  periodically 
engulfed  many  of  its  Yoruba,  Igbo,  and  other 
neighbors  meant  frequent  battles  to  expand  or 
conserve  borders. 
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The  development  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Benin  in 
West  Africa  is  thought  to  have  begun  around  the 
year  1000  c.e.  (Egharevba  1968,  pp.  1-6).  In  its 
courtly  society,  figures  of  yellow  brass  served  as 
splendid  altar  objects  intended  to  honor  the  king's 
ancestors  and  to  legitimate  the  power  of  the  new 
ruler.  They  signified  wealth  and  prestige  and,  in 
particular,  divinity  and  power,  upon  which  the 
claim  to  ruling  authority  was  based.  These  works 
of  art  were  produced  by  the  royal  bronze 
founders,  the  Iguneronmwon,  from  at  least  the 
fourteenth  century  (Egharevba  1968,  p.  11;  Ben- 


Amos  1995,  p.  28).  They  used  a complicated  pro- 
cedure called  cire  perdue,  a method  of  casting  in 
which  the  wax  form  is  drained  away,  or  “lost." 

An  enormous  boom  in  the  production  of  yellow 
brass  followed  the  arrival  on  the  West  African 
coast  of  Europeans,  especially  the  Portuguese, 
who  predominated  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  They  brought  to  Benin  large  quantities 
of  sought-after  metals,  such  as  brass,  bronze,  and 
copper  rings  called  manilas,  as  objects  of  trade, 
but  only  the  king  had  the  right  of  disposal  over 
these  goods  (Duchateau  1995,  p.  36). 

This  heavy,  solid-looking  figure  is  dressed  in 
splendid  garments  and  ornate  jewelry.  In  addition 
to  a helmetlike  head  covering,  he  wears  a pearl 
neck  chain  and  a cruciform  pendant,  as  well  as  a 
skirt  bearing  stylized  heads  ol  Portuguese  figures. 
The  scar  tattoos  at  the  corners  of  his  mouth  are 
also  remarkable  (see  below).  All  these  features 
identify  the  person  represented  as  a high-ranking 
court  dignitary.  The  objects  that  he  once  held  in 
his  hands  can  be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of 
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illustrations  of  the  same  figure  on  a carved 
elephant  tusk  (Blackmun  1983,  pp.  61-62;  Ben- 
Amos  1995,  p.  56).  They  were  a long  staff  and  the 
L-shaped  forging  hammer,  or  avalaka,  used  by 
smiths.  The  forging  hammer  represents  the  divine 
power  ase,  which  is  associated  with  Ogun,  the  god 
of  metal  and  war  (Fagg  1963,  fig.  33). 

Although  the  figure  cannot  be  clearly  iden- 
tified, its  unusual  decoration  gives  clues  as  to  its 
possible  purpose.  The  Portuguese  traveler  Joao 
Afonso  d’Aveiro,  who  visited  the  kingdom  of 
Benin  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  reported 
that  when  a new  king  was  enthroned,  a messenger 
was  sent  to  the  king  (oni)  of  Ife,  the  sacred  Yoruba 
city,  in  order  to  confirm  his  position.  To  signify 
his  consent,  the  oni  sent  a staff,  a cross-shaped 
pendant,  and  a hat,  all  made  of  brass  (Willett 
1967,  fig.  93).  According  to  legend,  the  practice 
dates  back  to  a royal  mediator  from  Ife  who  was 
sent  to  the  capital,  Edo  (later  Benin  City),  on  the 
occasion  of  the  enthronement  of  the  Ife  prince 
Oranmiyan,  whose  accession  was  favored  by 
Benin.  The  scar  tattoos  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  of  the  brass  figure  indicate  that  the  person 
represented  was  probably  a messenger  from  Ife 
rather  than  from  Benin.  Even  today  some  Yoruba 
groups  continue  to  use  such  tattoos. 

The  cruciform  pendant  may  appear  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  Christianity:  however, 
even  though  such  motifs  and  their  significance 
may  later  have  been  blended  through  contact  with 
the  Portuguese,  in  this  case  the  cross  is  not  a 
Christian  symbol.  The  original  interpretation  is 
cosmological  in  character  and  is  closely  related  to 
the  creator-god  Osanobua,  who  not  only  created 
the  world  but  also  the  four  periods  of  the  day  and 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  (Ben-Amos  1999, 
p.  64).  Records  exist  to  show  that  the  four  priests, 
or  Ohensa,  of  Osanobua  wore  crosses  of  this  type. 
Furthermore,  the  Ewua,  members  of  a courtly 
group  commissioned  to  conduct  special  rituals 
commemorating  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty, 
were  identified  by  wearing  the  cross  of  Osanobua, 

Likewise,  the  stylized  heads  on  the  skirt  have 
a more  profound  significance  than  merely  docu- 
menting the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  or  as  proof 
of  early  cultural  exchange  between  Europe  and 
West  Africa.  In  certain  religious  and  ritual 
contexts,  design  elements  relating  to  the  early 
European  visitors  show  a connection  with 
Olokun,  the  god  of  water  and  the  sea  (Ben-Amos 
1995,  pp*  35-4i)*  In  the  worldview  of  the  people  of 
Benin,  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  became  inter- 
mingled with  mythical  and  religious  ideas.  Only 
in  this  way  could  the  appearance  of  the  Europeans 
from  over  the  sea,  the  realm  of  Olokun,  be 
explained.  They  were  welcomed  as  his  messengers 
and  were  evidently  regarded  as  associates  in  his 
divine  power. 

Although  the  precise  purpose  of  this  dignified 
and  majestic-looking  figure  is  unknown,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  had  a fundamental 
significance  in  Benin  culture.  It  very  clearly  refers 


back  to  the  establishment  of  the  Oranmiyan 
dynasty  in  the  period  between  the  twelfth  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  bringing  together  the  most 
important  divine  symbols  and  thus  legitimating 
the  political  and  religious  power  of  both  the 
newly  enthroned  king  and  kingship  in  general. 
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This  beautifully  realized  work  of  art  has  the 
ribbed  and  gracefully  curving  leaf-shaped  bowl  and 
zoomorphic  stem  characteristic  of  Bmi-Portuguese 
ivory  spoons.  This  group  of  close  to  fifty-five  deco- 
rative utensils,  dating  from  circa  1525  to  the  early 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were  made 
by  Edo  (also  called  Bini)  or  Owo  Yoruba  artists 
working  in  the  Benin  kingdom  of  present-day 
Nigeria.  They  are  part  of  a collection  of  export- 
oriented  objects  referred  to  as  Afro-Portuguese 
ivories  that  were  commissioned  by  Portuguese 
explorers  and  commercial  agents  who  reached  the 
shores  of  West  Africa  in  the  1470s  and  actively 
traded  in  the  region  for  more  than  a century.  Sapi 
artists  (from  present-day  Sierra  Leone  and  Guinea) 
and  Benin  kingdom  court  artists  produced  exquis- 
itely carved  saltcellars,  hunting  horns  (oliphants), 
pyxes  (liturgical  vessels),  powder  horns,  forks,  and 
spoons  that  served  as  prestige  items  for  the 
powerful  and  the  wealthy  in  Renaissance  Europe 
and  were  among  the  first  works  of  African  art  to 
enter  European  collections. 

What  is  remarkable  and  unusual  about  this 
ivory  spoon  is  the  powerfully  rendered  leopard 
that  crouches  atop  the  stem.  His  muscular 
forelegs  and  hindquarters,  rounded  back,  alert 
ears,  and  directed  gaze  suggest  an  animal  poised 
to  spring  upon  its  prey.  Circular  indentations, 
some  bearing  traces  of  a light-colored  fill,  cover 
the  body  and  resemble  the  animals  spotted  pelt, 
Emerging  from  the  top  of  the  head  just  behind 
the  leopard’s  ears  is  a form  reminiscent  of  the 
rounded  crown  and  brim  of  a Portuguese-style 
hat  of  the  period. 

Although  destined  for  a Portuguese  patron, 
the  spoon  is  decorated  with  motifs  that  are 
meaningful  within  local  cultural  contexts.  In  tra- 
ditional Benin  iconography,  the  leopard,  as  king 
of  the  forest,  is  a counterpart  of  the  oba,  or  king, 
of  Benin  and  a symbol  of  royal  power.  Leopards, 
captured  by  a special  hunter’s  guild,  were  kept  in 


the  king’s  court  for  use  as  royal  offerings  at  coro- 
nations and  "at  Igue,  the  annual  rites  dedicated  to 
strengthening  his  [the  king’s]  mystical  powers" 
(Ben-Amos  1980,  p.  30).  The  king's  mastery  of 
the  wild  was  demonstrated  during  public  proces- 
sions when  he  walked  amidst  tamed  leopards 
held  in  chains  by  members  of  his  entourage.  The 
animal’s  fierceness  served  as  a symbol  of  protec- 
tion, realized  in  the  ceremonial  attire  of  warrior- 
chiefs,  which  traditionally  comprised  a leopard- 
teeth  necklace  and  a tunic  decorated  with  the 
embroidered  face  of  a leopard  (Ben-Amos  1980, 
PP*  15*  43)* 

Farther  down  the  stem,  a short-horned 
antelope — possibly  a duiker — is  perched  atop  the 
bowl’s  tapering,  hooked  end.  The  motif,  found  on 
a number  of  spoons,  is  central  not  to  Benin 
iconography  but  rather  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Yoruba  kingdom  of  Owo.  Ivory  bracelets  and 
lidded  bowls  sometimes  depict  the  antelope  eating 
the  leaves  of  the  sacred  akoko  trees,  a common 
motif  in  Owo  art  that  is  associated  with  chief- 
taincy installations  and  shrines  (Eyo  and  Willett 
1980,  p.  125).  This  has  led  scholars  to  propose  that 
the  artists  who  created  similarly  decorated  ivory 
spoons  were  Owo  Yoruba  carvers  who  worked 
alongside  Edo  artisans  in  the  court  at  Benin  City 
and  who  together  produced  the  corpus  of  works 
known  as  Bini-Portuguese  ivories  (Bassani  and 
Fagg  1988,  p.  172).  The  masterful  carving  of  this 
spoon,  particularly  the  leopard,  which  is  infre- 
quently depicted  on  such  objects,  attests  to  the 
high  level  of  expertise  that  African  artists  brought 
to  the  creation  of  these  foreign  objects. 

CMK 

A-24-A-27 
Four  spoons 
Bini-Portuguese  style 
Nigeria,  16th  century 
Ivory 

27  x 5.8  cm  (goat),  24.9  x 4.9  cm  (fox),  2 6 x 5.4  cm 
(ibex),  26.5  x 5.1  cm  (monkey) 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/(sEs),  43  685, 

43  682,  43  681,  43  683 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
Portuguese  were  the  first  Europeans  to  come  into 
contact  with  people  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
who  not  only  lived  in  what  were  evidently  politi- 
cally well-organized  societies  with  a highly 
differentiated  social  structure  but  were  also 
engaged  in  highly  specialized  crafts  and  possessed 
outstanding  artistic  skills  (Ryder  1969;  Blake  1967, 
I977)*  The  decorative  and  ceremonial  objects 
made  out  of  fine  materials  such  as  ivory  or  metal 
that  European  traders  brought  home  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  were  not 
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everyday  utilitarian  goods  but  rather  the  products 
of  workshops  attached,  above  all,  to  the  princely 
courts  of  West  Africa  (Ryder  1964;  Bassani  and 
Fagg  1988).  These  products  included,  in  particular, 
lidded  vessels  decorated  with  figures,  trumpets 
(Bassani  and  Fagg  1988),  and  decorative  spoons. 

The  Dresden  ethnographical  collection  holds 
a total  of  fifteen  ivory  spoons,  which  were  trans- 
ferred there  from  the  Grimes  Gewolbe  (Green 
Vault)  of  the  Saxon  Electoral  and  Royal  Collec- 
tions in  1928.  These  items  have  been  in  the 
collection  for  over  400  years.  The  1595  inventory 
of  the  Dresden  Kunstkammer,  founded  in  1560  by 
Elector  August  of  Saxony,  contains  an  entry  con- 
cerning some  unusual  ivory  spoons  that  were 
presumed  to  originate  from  "Turckey"  (Inuenen- 
tarium  Uber  die  Churfurstliche  Sachfliscbe  Kunstkam- 
mern  im  Schlofi  und  Vehstung  Dresdenn,  vorneuert 
und  aufgericht  dem  letzten  Decembris  Anno  1595, 

18s  v).  It  was  the  particular  predilection  of  Elector 
Christian  I (reigned  1586-91)  for  the  new  and 
exotic  material  of  ivory  that  drew  his  attention  to 
these  delicate  works  of  art  at  the  Leipzig  Fair  in 
1590  and  prompted  him  to  purchase  for  the 
Dresden  Kunstkammer  what  is  today  the  largest 


collection  of  ivory  spoons  in  the  world  (about 
sixty  examples  in  total  are  known  today;  Bassani 
2000).  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
ivories — like  other  rare  natural  materials  such  as 
ostrich  eggs,  rhinoceros  horn,  coconuts,  cola  nuts, 
and  unusual  seashells — were  highly  prized  items, 
since  they  were  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
goods  brought  back  from  Africa  and  India  by 
Portuguese  traders,  in  particular.  It  was  not  until 
much  later  that  research  revealed  that  these 
extraordinary  decorative  spoons  were  among  the 
earliest  non-European  artworks  to  be  purchased 
for  princely  courts  and  private  curio  collections 
in  Europe,  and  were  produced  not  in  Turkey,  as 
had  been  presumed,  but  in  West  Africa, 

Such  spoons  are  held  in  various  collections 
under  the  designation  “Afro-Portuguese  ivory.” 
The  lack  of  records  concerning  the  specific  places 
and  people  with  whom  the  European  traders  had 
contact,  and  the  generalization  regarding  the 
sources  of  goods  that  was  typical  of  the  period, 
meant  that  for  a long  time  it  was  only  possible  to 
make  assumptions  about  the  precise  origin  of 
these  ethnographic  items.  Attempts  to  determine 


their  manufacturers  also  proved  difficult, 

Although  there  are  distinct  stylistic  differences 
among  the  ivory  objects,  they  are  so  different  from 
the  indigenous  canon  of  forms  and  designs  that 
there  is  little  that  might  help  to  identify  the 
artists.  What  is  more,  certain  design  elements, 
such  as  the  interlaced  ribbon  motif,  are  commonly 
found  throughout  the  western  and  central  African 
coastal  region  and  even  in  the  hinterland. 

It  is  assumed  that  from  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  three  major  craft  centers  in  this  region 
that  may  have  been  the  source  of  Afro-Portuguese 
ivory:  Sierra  Leone,  the  area  along  the  Slave  Coast, 
and  the  region  around  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
The  names  are  known  both  of  fairly  small  and  of 
large  courtly  centers  of  supraregional  significance, 
such  as  the  chieftainships  of  the  Fon  in  the  region 
of  Allada,  Whydah,  and  Porto  Novo,  the  Yoruba 
centers  located  between  Lagos,  Oyo,  Ife,  and  Owo, 
and  those  of  the  Bini  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin  on 
the  Slave  Coast.  The  centers  in  the  large  Congo 
kingdom  extending  from  Loanga  in  Gabon  to 
Ndongo  in  Angola  are  also  known  by  name.  Before 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  these  territories  were 
based  largely  on  wide-reaching  trade  within  Africa. 
Extensive  cultural  exchange  was  not  merely  a one- 
sided effort  emanating  from  the  centers  of  courtly 
power  but  rather  consisted  of  mutual  influences 
among  the  artists  and  craftsmen  of  neighboring 
regions.  It  led  to  a high  degree  of  creative  flexibility, 
which  was  the  precondition  for  the  development  of 
Afro-Portuguese  ivory  carving.  Alongside  the  ivory 
works  intended  for  native  rulers  there  developed  a 
new  supraregional  style  that  was  freed  from  courtly 
and  magical  or  religious  restrictions  and  only  occa- 
sionally bore  “African”  characteristics,  so  as  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  a quite  different,  foreign  clien- 
tele. African  court  culture  had  no  use  for  these 
ornate  carvings,  many  of  which  obviously  followed 
designs  specifically  commissioned  by  European 
clients  (Fagg  1963,  figs.  54b,  55a, b;  Bassani  1999; 
Bassani  2000,  pp.  xxv,  287). 

The  spoons  in  Dresden  are  characterized 
by  the  large  number  with  lifelike  animal  figures 
on  their  handles.  Each  is  wonderfully  light,  indeed 
almost  translucent,  with  delicate  curves  imitating 
the  form  of  the  leaf  of  an  exotic  plant  and 
adorned  with  imaginative  decorative  elements. 
The  animals  depicted  are  the  goat  (or  antelope), 
crocodile,  snake,  fish,  snail,  monkey,  bird,  and 
finally  the  dog  (or  jackal).  The  images  most 
similar  to  these  figures  are  those  found  on  metal 
and  ivory  items  from  the  old  kingdom  of  Benin 
and  from  neighboring  Yoruba  cultural  centers,  lor 
example  in  Owo,  dating  from  the  period  extend- 
ing from  about  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
nineteenth  (Ezra  1992,  pp.  249,  276-97;  Bassani 
2000,  p.  302;  Dolz  2006).  The  consummate  skill 
displayed  in  the  employment  of  the  material  and 
the  perfect  form  of  the  whole  spoon,  including  the 
figural  decor  on  the  handle,  indicate  that  they 
were  most  probably  produced  by  outstandingly 
well-trained  and  experienced  court  craftsmen  who 
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worked  in  the  eastern  region  of  the  Guinea  coast 
(now  Nigeria),  i.e.,  in  the  area  influenced  by  the 
early  kingdom  of  Benin  and  Yoruba  centers. 

SD 

A-28 

Saint  Anthony 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  i/th  century 
Brass 
7 cm  (h.) 

Ethnologisches  Museum,  Staatliche  M useen  zu  Berlin, 
111  c.  44816 
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Saint  Anthony 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  i/th  century 
Brass 

11. 7 cm  (h.) 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1955-9-23 
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Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  or  Saint  Anthony 
of  Lisbon  as  he  is  known  in  Portugal  and 
its  former  dominions,  was  bom  in  Lisbon 
in  1195.  He  spent  only  his  last  two  years  in  the 
Italian  city,  where  he  died  in  1231.  After  studies 
in  Coimbra,  in  1220  he  joined  the  Order  of 
Friars  Minor  (after  his  death  he  became 
the  most  popular  of  their  saints,  second  only  to 
their  founder  Francis  of  Assisi).  He  then  left  for 
Morocco,  where  five  Franciscans  had  just  been 
killed,  but  did  not  stay  there  long,  due  to  a fever. 


His  travels  took  him  to  Assisi,  the  organizational 
center  of  the  Order.  Then  he  taught  theology 
in  Bologna  and  preached  in  central  and  southern 
France,  before  returning  to  Assisi  in  1227  for 
the  general  meeting  of  the  Order.  Later  he 
preached  in  Padua,  where  he  died  at  age  thirty- 
six  (Reau  1955-59,  vol.  3.1,  pp.  115-22;  Klaus  Zim- 
mermanns  in  Kirschbaum  and  Braunfels  1968-76, 
vol.  5,  cols.  219-25). 

Anthony's  origins,  and  his  brief  African  visit, 
are  probably  the  cause  of  his  popularity  in 
Portugal  and  overseas,  where  numerous  churches 
were  dedicated  to  him.  Sculptures  in  ivory,  in 
brass,  and  in  wood  were  made,  not  only  in 
Portugal  but  also  in  the  Lower  Congo,  in  Goa, 
and  in  the  other  Portuguese  dependencies,  from 
Sri  Lanka  to  Macao.  The  oldest  examples  from 
the  Lower  Congo  are  probably  a small  group  of 
brass  sculptures  called  Toni  Malau  or  Dontoni 
Malau.  The  don  recalls  the  Portuguese  Dom  (Sir), 
while  the  word  Malau  is  the  plural  of  lau,  a word 
implying  chance,  good  fortune,  and  success, 
reflecting  the  veneration  of  the  saint  and  his 
power  to  retrieve  lost  or  stolen  goods.  Portuguese 
sailors,  too,  had  a specific  veneration  for  him,  as 
the  protector  of  boats  and  shipwrecked  passen- 
gers (Wannyn  1961,  pp.  40-43). 

The  figure  now  in  Tervuren  was  collected 
from  an  elder  near  Luvo.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
part  of  his  group’s  symbols  of  office,  but  origi- 
nally came  from  Bembe.  With  his  left  arm  the 
saint  holds  a book  on  which  the  Christ  Child  is 
sitting,  and  in  his  right  hand,  a Latin  cross.  The 
Berlin  statuette  has  the  same  iconography, 
reflecting  its  well-known  European  prototype. 
Such  sculptures  often  had  a small  hook  on  the 
back,  so  that  they  could  be  carried  around  the 
neck,  and  sometimes  also  had  a much  worn 
surface  because  they  were  rubbed  on  parts  of  the 
body  affected  by  illness. 

In  addition  to  small  bronzes  and  ivory  sculp- 
tures, there  are  larger  wooden  effigies  of  the 
saint,  also  with  African  characteristics.  The 


example  formerly  in  St.  Augustin,  Germany,  used 
to  belong  to  Petelo  Kianana  of  the  Ntumba- 
Mwembe  group.  It  was  used  by  the  women  of 
the  clan,  who  held  the  statue  on  their  knees  and 
prayed  to  the  saint  for  a successful  childbirth 
(Thiel  and  Helf  1984,  p.  97,  no.  and  fig.  106;  see 
also  Nsiesie  1939,  p.  34  and  De  Donder  1948, 
p.  34).  Such  practices  are  recorded  elsewhere  in 
the  Lower  Congo,  where  women  called  upon  the 
saint  to  grant  them  children,  or  a girl  if  they  had 
only  boys. 

Sculptures  of  Saint  Anthony  may  also  be 
linked  to  the  religious  movement  led  by  Beatriz 
Kimpa  Vita  (1684-1706),  who  claimed  that  Jesus 
was  Kongolese  and  that  she  was  possessed  by 
Saint  Anthony.  She  burned  crosses  because  they 
had  been  used  in  Christ’s  Passion  but  had  a 
specific  devotion  for  Anthony  ( Jadin  1961; 
Thornton  1998).  While  the  little  figures  may  not 
have  been  connected  to  the  Antonian  movement — 
which  ended  when  the  Kongolese  Saint  Anthony 
(i.e.,  Beatriz)  gave  birth  to  a child — they  clearly 
existed  at  this  time,  if  not  before. 
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A-3oa 

Servant  of  Don  Miguel  de  Castro,  holding  a box 

Jasper  Becx  (active  16 27  and  1 64/) 

The  Netherlands,  before  1643 
Oil  on  panel 

73  x 60  cm  (painting),  79  x 67  cm  (frame) 

Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen,  sm«9 

A-$ob 

Servant  of  Don  Miguel  de  Castro,  holding  a tusk 

Jasper  Becx  (active  16 27  and  1647) 

The  Netherlands,  before  1643 
Oil  on  panel 

73  x 60  cm  (painting),  79  x 67  cm  (frame) 

Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen,  smk8 
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Among  the  numerous  embassies  sent  from  the 
kingdom  of  Kongo  to  Portugal  and  the  Holy  See 
was  that  of  Miguel  de  Castro,  ambassador  of  the 
court  of  Soyo,  who  was  painted  during  his  visit  to 
Europe,  as  were  two  of  his  servants.  On  August 
10, 1643,  the  Zeeland  chamber  of  the  West  India 
Company  approved  the  ambassador's  request  to 
have  his  portrait  sent  to  him,  via  Rotterdam,  if 
he  had  already  returned  to  the  Congo  by  the  time 
it  was  completed.  Less  than  two  years  later,  on 
May  18, 1645,  the  same  body  approved  payment  to 
the  painter  Jasper  Becx  for  this  portrait,  but  also 
for  an  additional  three  to  be  presented  to  the  king 
of  Soyo,  which  included  two  portraits  of  Castro's 
servants;  finally,  another  two  portraits  were  kept 
by  the  chamber  of  Zeeland  (Nystad  1979-80, 
p.  80).  The  set  of  paintings  in  Copenhagen — 
the  portraits  of  Miguel  de  Castro  and  his  two 
servants — were  first  described  in  1674  in  the 
inventory  of  the  royal  Kunstkammer  as  "A  moor 
with  a hat  with  red  feather"  and  "Two  moors  with 
green  clothes”  (Bering  Liisberg  1897,  p.  180). 

The  two  servants  hold  a fine,  lidded  Congo 
basket  and  an  elephant’s  tusk,  respectively.  They 
are  dressed  in  matching  green  velvet  doublets, 
with  high  waists  and  hip-length  skirts  and 
armholes  and  seams  trimmed  with  gold  braid. 

The  fronts  are  fastened  with  matching  gold 
buttons  found  also  on  the  sleeve  cuffs.  Each 
servant  wears  a white  tucked  falling  band  of  fine 
linen  matching  that  of  his  master.  Although  the 
link  between  the  Zeeland  episode  and  the  Copen- 
hagen portraits  cannot  be  proved,  it  seems 
probable  that  these  paintings  were  either  those 
intended  for  the  king  (or  graef)  of  Soyo  or 
versions  of  them,  and  are  probably  by  Jasper  Becx, 


(Some  scholars  have  attributed  them  to  Albert 
Eckhout,  whose  ethnographic  paintings  and  still 
lifes  were  sent  by  Johan  Maurits  van  Nassau  to 
Frederick  III  of  Denmark  in  1654,  but  this  attri- 
bution cannot  be  accepted  for  stylistic  reasons.) 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company's  aim  in 
sending  paintings  to  the  court  of  Soyo  was  obvi- 
ously to  attract  its  support  but  also  to  display  the 
splendor  of  Dutch  costume,  so  fittingly  adjusted 
here  to  the  sitters — harmony  and  dignity,  but 
also  flamboyance,  for  the  costume  of  the  ambas- 
sador, more  subdued  green  velvet  for  the  two 
servants’  doublets,  and  gold  buttons  and  an  ivory 
tusk  alluding  to  the  richness  of  their  land. 
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A-31 

Oliphant 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  16th  century 

Ivory 

83  cm  (I.) 

Museo  degli  Argent!,  Florence,  1879,  no.  2 
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In  1483,  the  Portuguese  Diogo  Cao  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Congo  River,  which  he  explored 
two  years  later  as  far  as  the  Yellala  Falls,  some 
ninety  miles  upstream,  There  he  contacted  the 
local  king,  Nzinga  Nkuwu,  who  was  baptized  on 
May  3, 1491,  and  took  the  name  of  Joao  I.  The 
history  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Lower 
Congo  was  checkered,  as  were  the  progress  of 


trade  and  the  exchange  of  goods.  Ambassadors 
from  the  kingdom  of  Kongo  were  sent  to  Portugal 
and  to  Rome,  some  of  them  loaded  with  gifts 
(see  A-3oa,  A-3ob). 

Ivory,  of  course,  was  greatly  valued  in  Europe 
and  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  earliest  group 
of  objects  testifying  to  the  encounter  between 
Europe  and  the  kingdom  of  Kongo  are  ten  side- 
blown  horns.  They  form  a homogenous  group, 
with  a lenticular  mouthpiece  bored  on  the  inner 
curve  of  the  tusk.  The  suspension  lugs  of  these 
oliphants  are  derived  from  a European  model. 
Although  a definitive  identification  is  not 
possible,  exemplars  in  Florence,  such  as  this  item, 
seem  to  have  been  recorded  first  in  1553  in  the 
estate  of  Cosimo  I de’  Medici,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany,  and  described  as  “Two  ivory  horns  with 
engraved  motifs”;  a second  horn,  some  26  cen- 
timeters shorter  but  quite  similar,  is  also  kept  in 
the  Museo  degli  Argenti  in  Florence,  From  the 
historical  evidence  available,  the  ten  oliphants 
seem  to  have  been  made  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  Florentine  connection  may  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  the  ivory  oliphants  were  sent  to  one 
of  the  Medici  popes,  either  Leo  X (1515-21)  or 
Clement  VII  (1523-34),  as  the  kingdom  of  Kongo 
was  closely  linked  to  the  papacy. 

Of  course,  ivory  horns  ( mpungi ) were  used  on 
the  Lower  Congo  before  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, as  we  know  from  the  chronicler  Ruy  de 
Pina,  who  recorded  that  the  Portuguese  embassy 
to  Sao  Salvador  (Mbanza  Kongo)  in  1491  was 
welcomed  by  noblemen  “with  many  ivory  horns 
and  drums  and  many  other  instruments”  (Brasio 
1952-88,  vol.  1,  p.  113).  This  is  confirmed  by  Filippo 
Pigafetta’s  Relatione  del  Reame  di  Congo  (1591),  a text 
based  on  the  sixteenth-century  explorer  Duarte 
Lopez’s  writings,  which  mentions  that,  among  the 
musical  instruments  used  in  battle  were  those 
"made  from  elephants'  tusks,  both  large  and  small 
ones,  which  being  hollow  they  blow  through  a 
hole  at  the  side  like  a flute,  and  not  from  the  top, 
and  they  are  arranged  so  as  to  sound  like  a cornet” 
(for  the  translation,  see  Pigafetta  1881,  p.  35).  The 
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decorative  vocabulary  of  this  work,  and  that  of  the 
other  nine  horns  in  the  group,  belongs  to  the  art 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kongo.  The  low  relief  carving, 
with  regular  patterns  adapted  whenever  necessary 
to  the  narrowing  spiral  bands,  recalls  the  patterns 
and  motifs  found  on  cloth  made  of  palm  fiber,  on 
headdresses,  and  on  baskets  (see  A'33), 
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A-32 

Knife  case 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  18th  century 
Ivory 

25.4  x 10.8  x 11. 1 cm 

The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts,  25. 183. a-b 
Bibliography 

Faggand  Plass  1964,  p.  118,  with  ill.;  Cillon  1984, 
p.  273;  Kan  and  Sieber  1995,  pp.  124-25,  no.  and  fig.  56; 
Bassani  1997,  pp.  262-63  an&  p-  3'5>  no-  263;  Bassani 
and  Fagg  1988,  pp.  2 00,  201 , fig.  271  and  p.  248,  no.  190, 
with  ill.;  Bassani  2 000,  p.  262,  no.  and  fig.  181 

If  the  ten  sixteenth-century  ivory  oliphants  from 
the  Lower  Congo  belong  to  a homogenous  group 
(see  A-31),  this  piece,  presumably  a knife  case,  does 
not  seem  to  have  any  parallels.  The  long,  vertical 
container  is  supported  on  the  heads  and  hands  ol 
four  figures  standing  on  the  circular  base,  two 
naked  and  two  with  a piece  of  cloth  round  their 
hips.  The  container  itself  is  decorated  with  geo- 
metric interlacing  derived  from  basketry  and 
weaving,  its  patterns  and  surfaces  varied  to  define 
the  structure  of  the  case.  The  plaited  guilloche 


design  recalls,  but  is  also  different  from,  that  found 
on  the  early  Kongo  oliphants;  its  closest  parallels 
are  seen  in  the  baskets,  raffia  cloths,  mats,  and 
knitted  caps  produced  on  the  Lower  Congo  (see 
A-33).  The  type  of  object  itself,  a knife  case,  is  of 
course  of  European  origin,  and  the  carver  repre- 
sented four  men  dressed  in  European  fashion  on 
the  four  sides;  two  are  holding  daggers  across  their 
chests,  the  others’  hands  are  joined  as  if  in  prayer. 

It  is  difficult  to  date  this  ivory  precisely,  as 
there  is  no  other  work  to  which  it  can  be  related. 
When  Ezio  Bassani  catalogued  it  in  2000,  he 
noted  that  "the  attribution  to  the  Kongo,  the 
presence  in  Europe  before  1800  and  even  the 
nature  of  this  item  are  hypothetical."  What  is  clear 
is  that  the  object  shares  African  and  European 
characteristics  and  a vocabulary  of  forms  found 
on  the  Lower  Congo  and  in  Angola.  The  charac- 
terization of  the  European  figures  would  confirm 
a relatively  early  date,  but  probably  much  later 
than  that  of  the  group  of  oliphants. 
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A-33 

Flat 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  17th  century 
Raffia  palm  or  pineapple  fiber 
20  x 24  cm 

Ethnographic  Collection,  National  Museum  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen,  £00123 
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The  1674  inventory  of  the  royal  Danish  Kunst- 
kammer  records  "A  cap  of  bast,”  which  can  be 
identified  with  this  piece,  made  of  raffia  palm  or 
pineapple  fiber.  The  same  collection  has  a number 
of  raffia  cloths  with  geometric  decoration  and 
tassels  that  today,  are  convincingly  attributed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Kongo.  In  the  Chronica  del  Rey 
Dorn  Joao  II,  Ruy  de  Pina  wrote  that  in  1489  the 
king  of  Kongo  sent  to  the  Portuguese  king 
“elephant  teeth  and  carved  ivory  items,  and  many 
well  woven  palm  cloths  of  fine  colours"  (Pina 
1792,  p.  148;  for  a good  account  of  the  early 
sources,  see  Bassani  2000,  pp.  278-80).  Their 
manufacture  was  confirmed  by  Duarte  Pacheco 
Pereira  in  1506-8;  in  his  Esmeraldo  de  situ  orbis,  he 
wrote  that  "in  this  Kingdom  of  Congo  they 
produce  cloths  from  palm  fibres  with  velvet  like 
decoration,  of  such  beauty  that  better  ones  are 
not  made  in  Italy.  In  no  other  part  of  Guinea  is 
there  a country  where  they  are  able  to  weave 
these  clothes  as  in  the  Kingdom  of  Congo” 
(Pacheco  Pereira  1991,  p.  669).  The  inventory  of 
the  Portuguese  settler  Alvaro  Borges,  who  died 
on  the  island  of  Sao  Tome  in  1507,  records, 
among  other  items,  "Two  cushions  of  Mani- 
congo”  as  well  as  "One  half  pile  of  cloth  and  two 
work-cloths,  all  of  Manicongo,”  while  elsewhere 
in  the  documents  are  mentioned  "three  cloths  of 
Manicongo,  two  velvet-like  and  one  half  enfulla 
[from  mfula,  or  raffia  cloths]”  (Bassani  2000, 
p.  179,  no.  554,  pp.  279  and  284  n.  15). 

In  the  Lower  Congo,  fiber  hats  were  worn  by 
men,  and  especially  by  kings.  When  the  king  of 
Kongo  received  the  Portuguese  ambassadors  on 
January  19, 1490,  he  wore  "on  his  head  a cap  as 
tall  as  a mitre,  made  of  very  fine  and  delicate 
palm-leaf  cloth,  with  decorations  in  relief  and  cut 
down,  similar  to  the  velvet  in  our  country” 
(Barros  1552,  folio  34V).  The  Copenhagen  hat,  in 
fact,  is  richly  decorated  with  a geometric  pattern 
but  also  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Christ,  shown 
diagonally,  which  bears  witness  to  the  encounter 
between  the  rwo  cultures.  Among  the  Kongo  and 
Mbundu  people,  such  hats  have  been  retained  as 
high-status  symbols,  and  twentieth-century 
ethnographic  fieldwork  provides  a rich  context 
for  the  manufacture — from  the  preparation  of 
raffia  fibers  to  the  weaving — and  the  wearing  of 
such  headdresses.  The  three  surviving  hats  from 
early  European  collections  seem  to  be  more  or 
less  identical  to  specimens  collected  in  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries.  A technical 
analysis  of  the  latter  has  been  done:  “Close  exam- 
ination of  the  . . . caps  . . . shows  that  all  were 
constructed  in  spiral  form,  working  from  the 
center  out  to  the  edge.  Most  are  made  from  a 
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single  strand  of  thread  or  string  that  doubtless 
was  added  to  as  the  work  progressed.  After 
starting  with  a small  ring  as  a foundation,  the 
construction  proceeds  by  successively  passing  the 
free  end  of  the  strand  over  a portion  of  the  pre- 
ceding row  and  advancing  with  each  pass.  The 
stitch  employed  at  each  pass  varies  from  cap  to 
cap,  and  often  also  within  the  same  cap,  in  some 
cases  consisting  of  overhand  knots  and  in  others 
of  more  or  less  complex  knotless  loops"  (Gibson 
and  McGurk  1977,  p.  81). 
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Crucifix  with  heads 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  17th  century 
Brass,  wood 
20.1  x 8 x 1 cm 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1955.9.9 
Bibliography 

Wannyn  1961,  p.  71,  pi.  vi 

This  cross  (Nkangi  kidutu)  was  collected  from  the 
region  of  Kimpese,  from  people  who  came  from 
Kintumba,  near  Cuimba,  It  shows  Christ  crucified 


and  a rather  undefined  figure  below  him.  More 
extraordinary  are  the  two  heads  on  the  arms  of 
the  cross,  which  have  lost  any  angelic  characteris- 
tics they  may  have  had  on  the  European  proto- 
type known  to  the  Kongolese  sculptors.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jesuit  Ivon  Struyf,  part  of  the  heart  and 
the  heads  of  defeated  enemies  were  sometimes 
left  near  the  great  wooden  crosses  erected  in  the 
Lower  Congo  by  European  missionaries  (Struyf 
1910-11,  p.  362;  and  Van  Wing  1920,  p.  112).  This  is 
confirmed  by  a report  by  Lorenzo  da  Lucca,  dated 
17 11,  that  the  princes  of  Soyo  had  received  from 
the  governor  of  Chiova  some  severed  heads, 
which  they  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  large  cross  in 
front  of  the  church  ( Jadin  1961,  p.  559).  Crosses 
and  medals  were  left  in  cemeteries  on  the  tombs 
of  chiefs.  They  also  accompanied  the  believers  in 
death,  as  we  know  from  the  excavation  of  the 
early  eighteenth-century  cemetery  in  Banza  Bata 
Kia  Madiadia,  which  produced  fifteen  crucifixes 
of  different  types. 

In  the  Lower  Congo,  crosses  were  integrated 
into  the  traditional  beliefs  of  the  kitome  priests.  In 
the  words  of  the  explorer  Joachim  John  Monteiro, 
who  resided  in  Loango,  the  locals  did  "not  even 
know  [anymore]  the  history  of  the  crucifixes  now- 
existing  amongst  them  as  ‘fetishes’,”  and  when  he 
explained  to  them  that  they  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  missionaries  they  were  astonished 
(Monteiro  1875,  vol.  2,  p.  275).  The  Jesuit  mission- 
ary Joseph  van  Wing,  in  his  Etudes  Bakongo, 
confirms  that  crosses  were  set  in  traditional 
magical  bundles  (minkisi),  information  supported 
by  others  as  well  as  by  early  photographic 
evidence.  They  became  the  attributes  of  chiefs, 
symbolizing,  among  other  things,  their  power. 
This  explains  why  they  are  found  among  chiefs’ 
regalia  from  Angola  to  Cabinda.  They  were  used 
to  bless  the  population  and  make  peace  between 
enemies,  and  were  invoked  before  a journey  or  on 
taking  an  oath,  even  by  people  who  had  forgotten 
the  original  Christian  symbolism.  Some  were 
linked  to  specific  wooden  fetishes  and  used  for 
curing  illnesses.  (See  “From  Portuguese  Crosses 
to  Hunting  Charms”  in  the  essay  volume.) 
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Figure  of  Christ 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  17th  century 
Brass 

17. 5 x 15.5  x 3.3  cm 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1955.9  /5 
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Most  early  Kongolese  crosses  were  collected  in 
the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  as  historical 
documents  illustrating  the  Christianization  of  the 
Lower  Congo  from  the  late  fifteenth  century 
onwards.  It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  first 


public  displays  of  this  material  in  Europe  was  at 
the  Esposizione  M issionaria  at  the  Vatican  in  1925 
( Jozef  Penkowski  in  Vatican  1983,  p.  231).  Even  if 
the  contextual  evidence  is  better  known  today,  the 
crosses  have  never  been  properly  assessed.  More 
research  is  needed  to  clarify  their  technique 
(probably  not  as  homogenous  as  sometimes 
claimed),  their  typology,  and  their  iconography. 

A corpus  would  be  necessary  to  separate  the  early 
production  from  later  copies  and  even  fakes.  More 
information  can  be  retrieved  from  inventories, 
such  as  that  in  the  Royal  Museum  for  Central 
Africa  in  Tervuren,  for  example;  this  would  also 
help  to  define  the  geographic  diffusion  of  the 
crosses.  (See  "From  Portuguese  Crosses  to 
Hunting  Charms”  in  the  essay  volume.) 

The  brass  crosses  vary  in  size  and  in  form. 
Some,  perhaps  the  earliest,  have  the  crucified 
Christ  cast  together  with  his  cross,  while  others, 
like  this  example,  show  simply  the  figure  of  Christ. 
Of  these,  some  are  still  nailed  to  their  wooden 
crosses,  while  others  have  lost  this  support.  The 
crosses  vary  in  style  and  recall  classical  and 
baroque  models,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  more  or 
less  Africanized.  This  cast — which  has  been 
described  as  post-Mafulamengo  (a  word  that 
seems  to  be  the  plural  of  Flamengo  or  Fleming)  and 
is  from  the  region  of  Luvo — shows  clear  African 
characteristics,  including  a protruding  navel. 

The  general  age  of  the  crosses  has  been 
confirmed  by  archaeological  evidence.  Most 
telling  is  the  excavation  of  the  cemetery  of  Banza 
Bata  Kia  Madiadia,  which  can  be  dated  to  the 
early  eighteenth  century.  Gravestones  with  the 
cross  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of  Christ  were 
found  there,  and  also  fifteen  crucifixes  of  five 
different  types,  ten  medals,  and  six  swords  (see 
A-37).  The  Lower  Congo  crosses,  incidentally, 
would  fit  quite  well  with  a more  or  less  contem- 


porary dating  and  suggest  that  the  more  classical 
examples — such  as  A-34  and  A-36 — are  probably 
slightly  earlier.  Another  hint  to  the  dating  of  some 
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of  the  crosses  is  to  relate  them  to  the  little  brass 
Saint  Anthony  statuettes,  which  may  go  back  to 
the  time  of  Beatriz  Kimpa  Vita,  who  was  burned 
at  the  stake  in  1706,  and  her  Antonian  Movement 
(see  A-12,  A-29). 
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A-36 

Crucifix  with  praying  figures 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  i/th  century 

Brass,  wood 

39.5  x 23.5  x 3.2  cm 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1955.9.17,  19 
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Wannyn  1961,  pp.  69-70,  pi.  1 

This  brass  cross  (Nkangi  kiditu)  mounted  on  a 
wooden  support  illustrates  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tian motifs  in  the  Lower  Congo.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  mouth  of  the  River  Congo  in  1483,  the  Portu- 
guese explorer  Diogo  Cao  raised  a padrdo,  a stone 
marker  with  a cross  and  an  inscription  announcing 
that  Kingjoao  II  of  Portugal  had  ordered  this  land 
to  be  discovered  (see  P-7).  The  encounter  led  to  the 
local  king,  Nzinga  Nkuwu,  being  baptized  on 
May  3, 1491,  and  he  became  Kingjoao  I of  Kongo. 
Crosses  and  religious  paraphernalia  were  sent  from 
Europe  to  the  Kongo,  and  large  wooden  crosses 
were  raised  in  the  region  during  the  next  five 
hundred  years.  Smaller  crosses  were  put  on  altars 
or  on  tombs  or  carried  around  the  neck. 

The  story  of  the  Christianization  of  the  Lower 
Congo  is  a succession  of  discontinuous  and  unsys- 
tematic missionary  initiatives  focusing  on  the  larger 
localities  and,  within  them,  on  the  ruling  elite.  The 
level  of  Christianization  varied  enormously,  and 
missionary  teaching  often  did  not  supplant  the 
power  of  the  kitome  (priestly  chiefs)  and  the  tradi- 
tional beliefs  of  the  people.  This  is  best  illustrated  by 
the  account  of  a Capuchin  monk,  Bernardo  da  Gallo, 


who  wrote  on  December  12, 1710,  that  true  Chris- 
tians could  be  found  in  the  capital  Sao  Salvador  but 
that  it  was  different  in  the  provinces,  where  even  the 
baptized  were  ignorant  of  the  true  faith:  “Some  carry 
rosaries  and  medals  they  may  have.  At  the  same 
time,  they  openly  keep  superstitious  objects,  while 
idols  and  fetishist  objects  are  sometimes  sold  in  the 
markets”  ( Jadm  1961,  pp.  481-82).  Christian  symbols 
were  integrated  into  traditional  beliefs,  while  such 
beliefs  were  integrated  into  Catholic  practices. 

In  the  Bakongo  language,  antique  crucifixes  are 
called  nkangi,  nkangi  kiditu,  and  kiditu  nkangi 
(attached  Christ),  sometimes  also  klistu  or  kilistu 
(Christ).  The  Christ  of  this  crucifix,  like  the  figures 
around  him,  has  African  characteristics.  The  two 
nude  figures  on  the  arms  of  the  cross  have  the  legs 
retracted  below  the  body,  a traditional  Kongo 
gesture  of  submission,  if  not  of  Christian  prayer 
(their  arms  are  joined).  According  to  an  early 
twentieth-century  source,  they  represent  the  soul  in 
purgatory  waiting  to  be  rescued.  The  figure  below 
Christ  is  dressed  and  praying,  with  the  right  foot 
placed  on  the  left,  as  are  Christs  on  the  Cross.  He 
has  been  described  as  looking  up  to  Christ,  who  has 
redeemed  him  through  his  sacrifice.  The  figure  above 
hides  his  nudity  with  his  right  hand  and  strikes  his 
bosom  with  the  other;  according  to  another 
anonymous  source,  the  figure  looks  at  Christ  and 
hopes  for  salvation.  (See “From  Portuguese  Crosses 
to  Hunting  Charms”  in  the  essay  volume.) 

The  crucifix  was  found  near  Gozela  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Sao  Salvador  and  to  have 
been  kept  there  among  the  regalia  of  a chief 
linked  to  the  king.  According  to  the  anonymous 
source,  the  cross  was  cast  at  Ambrizete  or  at 
Tomboco  at  the  time  of  the  Mafulamengo. 
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Sword  of  honor 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 

Kongo  peoples,  17th  century 


Iron,  wood 

90.1  x 13.5  x 3.2  cm 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1955.9.22 
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The  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  Lower 
Congo  in  the  fifteenth  century  led  to  the 
import  of  European  metals,  both  iron  ingots  and 
brass.  Weapons,  too,  were  highly  praised  by  the 
locals  and  a surviving  witness  to  the  early  Por- 
tuguese influence  are  the  Kongo  swords,  which 
increasingly  became  used  for  ceremonial  and 
ritual  purposes  in  more  recent  times.  European 
swords  were  developed  from  the  fifteenth 
century  onwards  but  the  Kongolese  examples 
are  based  on  a later,  sixteenth-century  type. 

This  was  the  swept-hilt  rapier  with  a single,  long 
cross-guard  or  quillon,  wider  at  the  center  where 
the  tang  passes  through  and  with  downward 
curves  on  either  side  toward  the  top  of  the  blade. 
An  S-shaped  transverse  loop  provides  protection 
to  the  hand.  Most  interestingly,  the  quillon  ends 
in  two  cruciform  piercings.  This  example  was 
found  at  Moerbeke. 

The  swords,  called  mbele  a lulendo  or 
mbele  a lusimba  (sword  of  honor),  were  given 
to  chiefs  at  their  investiture  and  kept,  like 
crucifixes,  among  the  royal  regalia.  They  were 
used  in  dances  and  ceremonies,  and  also,  as  we 
know  from  twentieth-century  sources,  for  execu- 
tions (Wannyn  1951,  pp.  428-30  and  Wannyn 
1961,  pp.  63-67).  At  the  death  of  their  owners, 
the  swords  were  either  handed  over  to  their 
successors  or  left  in  or  on  their  tombs,  from 
where  a number  have  been  retrieved  in  the 
twentieth  century.  The  excavation  of  the  early 
eighteenth-century  cemetery  of  Banza  Bata  Kia 
Madiadia  yielded  not  only  four  gravestones 
with  the  cross  of  the  Portuguese  Order  of 
Christ,  but  also  fifteen  crucifixes,  ten  medals, 
and  six  swords,  all  buried  with  the  dead 
(Schellings  1949,  pp.  10-13).  More  recently,  the 
swords  have  been  compared  to  the  niombo  figures 
(dolls  standing  for  the  corpses  of  the  dead)  from 
the  Bembe  and  Bwende:"The  pommel  (simbulu) 
recalls  a human  head  with  staring  eyes,  sur- 
mounted by  a miniature  royal  cap.  A long  neck 
leads  to  the  blade  proper.  The  hand  guard 
(nkaku),  in  a powerful  S-curve,  suggests  the 
gesture  with  one  hand  up,  one  hand  down,  of 
the  niombo.  . . . With  its  upward  gesture  the 
weapon  'hails  the  law’  ( yamba  mambu).  With  the 
downward  gesture  it  cools  the  community' 
(lembika  kanda)"  (Thompson  and  Cornet  1981, 
pp.  62-63  and  65,  fig.  28). 
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Staff  finial 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola,  Kongo 

peoples,  i/th  century 

Brass 

28  x 11.8  x 5.7  cm 

Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren,  1953. 100.1 
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Cillon  19/9,  pi.  II;  Thiel  and  Helfi984,  p.  99,  no.  and 
fe-  "5 

According  to  Bernardino  Ignazio  dAstri's  Missione  in 
prattica  de  Padri  Cappuccini  ne  Regni  di  Congo,  Angola  e 
adiacenti  (The  Cappucin  Fathers’  mission  to  the 
Kingdoms  of  Congo,  Angola,  and  neighboring 
lands)  of  1747,  the  native  interpreters  who  acted  as 
intermediaries  between  the  confessor  and  the 
penitent  carried  “an  insignia  or  staff  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  in  the  country  they  are  considered,  even  by 
the  native  princes,  as  persons  attached  to  the  church” 
( Pratique  missionnaire  1931,  p,  91;  see  Olbrechts  1941, 
pp.  16-17,  hg-  3 and  pi,  iv).  These  staffs,  called 
ngwanda  and  mvwala,  belong  to  a well-defined  type, 
although  we  still  lack  an  overall  assessment  of  both 
their  forms  and  their  meanings  (see,  for  example, 
Thiel  and  Helf  1984,  pp.  98-99,  nos.  112-14). 

The  catalogued  finial  of  a scepter  or  a staff, 
however,  belongs  to  a different  type.  Cast  in  brass, 
a metal  of  European  origin,  it  shows  a sitting 
figure  with  hands  clasped  as  in  prayer,  in  front  of 
the  decorative  architectural  structure  that  frames 
him.  Another  brass  cast,  also  in  Tervuren,  has  a 
similar  figure.  It  was  collected  in  Songa  and  is 
said  to  have  come  from  Sao  Salvador  but  to  have 
been  made  in  Bembe  “in  old  times.”  The  praying 
figure  is  surrounded  by  a frame  topped  by  a cross 
but  with  fleur-de-lis  at  the  sides,  a motif  further 
developed  in  the  exhibited  example  (Wannyn 
1961,  p.  80,  pi.  xxvi).  Translators'  staffs  with 


similar  finials  were  called  mvwala  or  mvuala,  but 
also  Santu  spilitu,  a deformation  of  Sanctus  Spiritus, 
or  Holy  Ghost.  Does  this  brass  cast  really  show 
the  third  person  of  the  Trinity?  Another  finial,  in 
the  Haus  Volker  und  Kulturen  in  St.  Augustin, 
Germany,  has  a richly  decorated  scepter  or  staff, 
unfortunately  restored,  representing  three  praying 
figures  with  crosses  around  their  necks  (the  one 
on  the  right  is  the  Cross  of  the  Portuguese  Order 
of  Christ);  below  them  are  two  leopards  (Thiel 
and  Helf  1984,  pp.  94-95,  no.  and  fig.  103),  Did 
this  cross  represent  the  Trinity,  at  least  in  later 
times  when  people  had  forgotten  the  original 
meaning?  It  may  be  worth  remembering  that  in 
the  1920s,  according  to  a chief  from  the  Makuta 
area,  the  three  praying  figures  often  found  sitting 
respectively  above  Christ  and  on  the  two  arms  of 
numerous  Kongo  crosses  were  still  identified  as 
the  Trinity  (Cuvelier  1946,  p.  336,  ill.  p.  144,  pi.  12). 
By  1874,  when  the  famous  German  ethnographer 
Adolf  Bastian  arrived  in  Soyo,  people  still 
commonly  joined  their  hands  when  praying,  even 
non-Christians  (Bastian  1874-75,  vol.  1,  pp.  282-83 
and  286-87).  At  their  investiture,  chiefs  some- 
times received  staffs  with  a cross  on  top  (Mvuala  ki 
afumu),  rosaries,  medals,  and  crucifixes,  all 
vestiges  of  the  early  evangelization  (Troesch  1962, 
pp.  98-99;  Areia  1983,  p.  31).  Staffs  and  scepters, 
in  fact,  had  become  an  important  part  of  chiefs’ 
regalia.  (See  "From  Portuguese  Crosses  to  Hunt- 
ing Charms”  in  the  essay  volume.) 
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Raffia  cushion 

Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  or  Angola, 
iSth-i/th  century 
44  x 73-5  x /cm 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini, 

Rome,  5 468 
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This  raffia  cushion — decorated  with  raised  geo- 
metric motifs  on  a plain  ground  with  a border  of 
small  raffia  tassels  and  four  larger  tassels  at  the 
corners — is  one  of  eight  raffia  "velvets”  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi 
Pigorini.  It  was  acquired  in  1876  from  the  Museum 
Kircherianum  at  the  Jesuit  college  in  Rome,  named 
after  the  scholar  Athanasius  Kircher  (1602-1680). 

Historical  sources  mention  raffia  "velvets”  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Described 
as  “Kongo  cloth’’  or  "Loango  cloth,"  they  were 
probably  exported  to  Portugal  from  the  time  of 
the  first  contacts.  The  ability  of  Kongo  weavers  to 
create  fine  palm  fiber  fabrics  that  looked  like  silk 
and  were  of  a quality  to  compete  with  the  best 
velvet  produced  in  Italy  at  that  time  is  mentioned 
in  many  chronicles.  The  technique — in  which 
extremely  thin  threads  composed  of  Raphia  textilis 
palm  leaves  were  woven  on  a vertical  frame — may 
have  been  perfected  before  the  arrival  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  overall  size  of  the  fabric  was  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  fiber  used.  Several 
pieces  were  stitched  together  to  obtain  lengths  of 
fabric  of  the  largest  possible  size,  and  in  the  case 
of  "velvet,”  to  manufacture  articles  of  clothing  for 
the  sovereign  and  people  of  the  upper  classes.  The 
raised  decoration  was  obtained  using  a technique 
very  similar  to  that  adopted  for  European  velvet: 
additional  wefts  were  cut  at  regular  intervals 
in  order  to  create  a pile  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
fabric.  The  decorative  motifs  and  their  layout 
imitate  those  on  ivory  horns  or  oliphants  originat- 
ing from  the  Congo  and  documented  in  European 
collections  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  (A-31).  Several  of  these  decorative  motifs 
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were  still  to  be  found  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  tribal  scarification  of  the 
Kongo  people  of  Mayombe. 

These  fabrics  were  particularly  prized  by 
Europeans  for  their  rarity  and  quality  and  used 
by  them  to  make  chasubles,  tablecloths,  and 
cushions,  which  were  often  acquired  by  collectors 
and  kept  in  the  Kunstkammer  collections  of 
Western  courts.  This  cushion  could  have  been 
one  of  the  prestigious  gifts  offered  by  King 
Nkuwu  (later  Joao  I of  the  Kongo)  to  Joao  II  of 
Portugal  in  1488. 
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Seated  figure 

Brazil,  Santarem  culture, 

late  first  millennium  or  early  second  millennium  c.e. 

Ceramic 

32  x 23  x 24  cm 

Museu  de  Arqueologia  e Etnologia, 

Universidade  de  Sdo  Paulo 
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The  Tapajo  was  probably  a Carib-speaking 
chiefdom  centered  on  the  present-day  city 
of  Santarem,  in  the  lower  Amazon.  Although  not 
much  archaeological  research  has  been  done  in 
this  area,  Santarem,  or  Tapajonic,  objects  can  be 
found  in  museums  in  Europe  and  North  America, 
as  well  as  in  Brazil  in  collections  assembled  since 
the  early  twentieth  century.  (For  a general  synthe- 
sis on  Amazonian  archaeology,  see  McEwan, 
Barreto,  and  Neves  2001.) 

Tapajonic  objects  are  characterized  by  distinc- 
tive features  that  can  be  found  in  this  piece.  The 
modeling  conveys  a strong  sense  of  naturalism,  as 
seen  in  the  headband  (apparently  made  of  claws 
stitched  together  and  tied  by  a knot  at  the  back  of 
the  head),  the  ear  plugs,  the  combed  hair,  and  the 
closed  eyes  suggesting  some  form  of  trance.  It  is 
likely  that  this  figure  was  also  painted,  as  is  the 
case  of  similar  objects  in  museum  collections, 
where  the  preferred  technique  was  the  use  of  fine 
red  and  black  lines  over  a white  slip.  Modeling  was 
employed  also  to  form  zoomorphic  figures — such 
as  king  vultures,  monkeys,  and  caymans — on  other 
categories  of  object.  Among  these  other  objects 
the  best-known  are  probably  the  so-called  caryatid 
vessels,  which  have  a highly  complex  shape. 


The  Tapajo  were  in  contact  with  the  Por- 
tuguese before  disappearing  as  a culturally  dis- 
tinctive ethnic  group  well  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Due  to  this  there  is  a relative  wealth  of 
written  descriptions  of  their  patterns  of  social 
organization,  economy,  and  religious  life.  These 
written  records  suggest  that  the  Tapajo  were  a 
socially  stratified  warrior  society  and  that  corn 
was  an  important  staple  for  their  economy.  Their 
biological  descendants  still  live  in  and  around  the 
Santarem  area. 
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Map  of  Brazil,  from  the  Miller  Atlas 

Pedro  Reinel,  Portugal  (active  ca.  1485-1542), 

Jorge  Reinel  (Portugal,  active  ca.  15 10-64), 

Lopo  Homem  (active  ca.  1517-65),  and 
Antonio  de  Holanda  (?)  (The  Netherlands, 

Portugal;  ca.  1480-after  1553) 

Portugal,  ca.  /519 

Ink  and  color  on  parchment 

41.5  x 59.1  cm 

Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris, 
ce  dd  683  res,  f.  5V 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  an  unusual  set  of  manuscript 
maps  was  prepared  in  Lisbon  by  order  of  King 
Manuel  I.  This  would  become  the  first  “atlas" 
produced  by  Portuguese  cartographers  to  survive 
into  our  times.  The  collection,  today  incomplete, 
was  made  up  of  fourteen  maps  (or  more),  and  was 
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created  to  provide  a vision  of  the  world  that 
reflected  documentary  sources  that  had  been 
accumulated  in  Lisbon  since  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
recent  news  of  faraway  and  unfamiliar  places.  The 
creation  of  the  maps  themselves  was  carried  out 
by  two  of  the  most  famous  Portuguese  cartogra- 
phers of  the  era,  Pedro  Reinel  and  his  son,  Jorge 
Reinel.  The  cosmographer  and  cartographer  Lopo 
Homem  coordinated  the  atlas's  production,  and 
the  illumination  was  done  by  a Flemish  artist  then 
active  in  Portugal,  Antonio  de  Holanda,  according 
to  A.  Pinheiro  Marques  (2006). 

The  atlas  project  clearly  reflects  the  two  geo- 
political impulses  of  the  Manueline  empire:  to 
control  commerce  and  maritime  navigation  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  South  America,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  to  diffuse  Christianity,  on  the  other.  Part  of 
this  second  goal  was  the  reconquest  of  the  Holy 
Land,  led  by  Portugal  and  the  pope.  Although  the 
atlas  was  completed  in  1519,  the  year  in  which 
Charles  V inherited  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  this 
"work  of  official  propaganda”  was  most  likely 
destined  for  the  Medici  Pope  Leo  X,  to  remind 
him  once  again  of  Portugal  and  its  mission 
(Thomaz  2006,  pp.  219-20).  This  would  explain 
the  later  possession  of  the  atlas  by  Catherine  de 
Medici,  queen  of  France  (who  may  have  received  it 
as  a family  gift),  and  the  current  location  of  the 
maps  in  the  Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France. 

The  map  illustrated  here  is  that  of  Brazil,  on 
the  fourth  sheet  of  the  atlas.  The  terrestrial 
surface  area  shown  corresponds  to  45  degrees  of 
latitude  (5  degrees  north  to  40  degrees  south). 

The  equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  are  both 
drawn  (although  the  latter  is  labeled  "Cicvlvs 
Canci”),  along  with  the  four  primary  “climates" 
to  the  south  of  the  torrid  zone  (from  12  degrees 
45  minutes  south),  an  area  classically  held  to  be 
uninhabitable.  The  map  is  divided  into  two  halves: 
on  the  left  side  we  see  "Terra  Brasilis,"  Portuguese 
America;  on  the  right  side,  the  South  Atlantic,  the 
Portuguese  Atlantic.  Thus  Brazil  is  shown  in  the 
context  of  its  relationship  with  Africa,  indicated  by 
the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  just 
visible  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner;  its  ties  to 
the  rest  of  South  America  to  the  west  (although 
cliffs,  forests,  and  even  a threatening  dragon  are 
spread  along  a hypothetical  north-south  frontier); 
and  its  reciprocal  relationship  with  the  great 
ocean,  populated  by  islands  and  ships. 

The  possession  of  terrestrial  and  maritime 
space  is  confirmed  repeatedly  through  the 
presence  of  the  Portuguese  flag  and  coat  of  arms. 
The  flags  are  planted  on  the  principal  islands, 
such  as  St.  Helena  and  Ascensao  (Ascension),  and 
on  the  strategic  points  in  the  network  of  maritime 
communication  between  the  various  continents, 
as  well  as  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans, 
and  even  between  the  North  and  South  Atlantic. 
They  extend  Portuguese  jurisdiction  even  beyond 
the  natural  and  political  limit  imposed  by  the 
Treaty  of  Tordesillas,  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of 


the  Amazon  and  south  of  the  River  Plate.  Shields 
with  the  Portuguese  coat  of  arms,  centered  on  the 
upper  portion  of  each  side  of  the  map,  also  take 
possession  of  the  southern  lands  and  seas. 

Beyond  the  small  archipelagos  and  islands, 
seven  diverse  ships  (with  round  sails  or  lateen 
rigging)  plow  through  the  South  Atlantic.  All  are 
of  large  dimensions  and  carry  Portuguese  flags 
and  sails  painted  with  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Christ.  The  composition  is  completed  by  four 
wind  roses,  two  at  the  base  of  the  map  and  two  in 
the  right  margin,  where  we  also  see  a latitude  scale 
and  a tronco  de  leguas  (trunk  of  leagues). 

Only  the  coast  of  Brazil  had  been  explored  by 
1519,  in  particular  the  eastern  and  northeastern 
stretches,  pictured  with  evident  cartographic  dis- 
tortions. Not  even  two  decades  had  passed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of Joao  III,  in  1521,  that 


the  territory  gained  any  real  importance  for  the 
Portuguese  crown.  Thus,  the  topographic  inscrip- 
tions are  distributed  densely  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  continent,  where  reconnaissance  voyages 
had  carried  out  more  surveys,  and  become  sparse 
in  the  direction  of  the  River  Plate  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon.  Possible  sources  for  the  map  are 
the  reports  brought  back  by  the  expeditions  of 
Joao  Dias  de  Solis,  Estevao  Frois,  and  Cristovao 
Jaques,  and  in  particular  the  pamphlet  titled 
"Heights  of  the  Coast  of  Brazil”  that  was  inserted 
in  the  Livro  de  Marinharia  (Book  of  Navigation) 
by  Joao  de  Lisboa.  The  toponyms  identify  geo- 
graphic features  of  the  landscape,  for  example, 
Serra  Alta  (High  Mountain)  or  Bala  das  Tartarugas 
(Tortoise  Bay).  They  also  refer  to  the  liturgical 
calendar  when  identifying  the  dates  of  the  arrival 
of  the  Europeans,  as  in  Golfo  dos  Reyes  (January  6) 
or  St.  Sebastian  (January  20). 
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The  entire  interior  of  Terra  Brasilis  is  profusely 
illuminated  with  aspects  of  its  physical  and 
human  geography:  the  relief,  the  hydrography,  the 
flora,  the  fauna,  the  inhabitants  and  their  activi- 
ties. These  elements  are  organized  on  different 
registers,  south  to  north.  Further  explanation  of 
this  picture  is  found  at  the  upper  left-hand  of  the 
map,  in  a large  cartellino  bearing  a legend  in  Latin: 
"This  is  that  chart  of  the  region  of  great  Brazil 
and  on  the  western  side  it  reaches  the  Antilles  of 
the  King  of  Castile.  Its  people  are  somewhat  dark 
in  color.  Savage  and  very  cruel,  they  feed  on 
human  flesh.  These  same  people  are  most  skillful 
in  the  use  of  bow  and  arrows.  Here  are  multi- 
colored parrots  and  innumerable  other  birds  and 
monstrous  wild  beats.  And  many  kinds  of 
monkeys  are  found  and  there  grows  in  great 
quantity  the  tree  called  brazil,  which  is  considered 
proper  for  dyeing  clothes  in  purple”  (Cortesao  and 
Teixeira  da  Mota  i960,  vol.  1,  pp.  57-58). 

Enveloped  in  paradisiacal  scenery  of  rivers 
and  forests,  and  surrounded  by  exotic  or  mon- 
strous animals  (monkeys,  parrots,  a dragon),  the 
dark-skinned  indigenous  people — either  nude  or 
bedecked  with  feathers  (as  the  earliest  descrip- 
tions reported) — occupy  themselves  by  felling 
trees  (they  already  have  a European  iron  ax)  and 
collecting  the  valuable  Brazil  wood,  which  the 
Portuguese  sought  and  carried  away  in  ships. 

This  is  an  image  of  the  organization  of  the  first 
major  colonial  economic  cycle  in  Brazil:  that  of 
Brazil  wood. 
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Gathering  Brazil  Wood 

Rouen,  France,  ca.  1535 
Wood 

52  x 22/  x 6 cm  (1 40),  S3  x 1/0  x 6 cm  (140.2  d) 

M usee  departemental  des  Antiqu ites 

de  la  Seine-Maritime,  Rouen , 140  and  140.2  (d) 
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The  Portuguese  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral  first  landed 
in  Brazil  on  April  22, 1500.  When  he  sent  back  the 
supply  ship  Lemos  to  Portugal  with  a letter  by  the 
chronicler  Pero  Vaz  de  Caminha  to  King  Manuel  I, 
describing  the  discovery,  he  added  logs  of  pan  do 
brazil  or  Brazil  wood  (Caesalpinia  echinata),  from  a 
tall  tree  with  grey  bark  and  evergreen  leaves.  (Its 
wood  has  a creamy  color  when  first  cut,  but  then 
develops  into  a deep  red:  in  Europe,  the  logs  were 
transformed  into  sawdust  and  soaked  in  water  for 
a few  weeks  to  obtain  the  red  dye.)  The  king  sent 
Captain  Andre  Gonsalves  to  check  the  economic 
potential  of  the  new  land,  and  received  the  report 
that  its  only  riches  lay  in  Brazil  wood.  As  a result, 
a group  of  Lisbon  merchants  were  awarded  the 
monopoly  of  the  trade;  they  were  required  to  send 
six  ships  a year  to  Brazil  and  share  the  profits  with 
the  crown.  The  records  of  only  one  of  these  early 
sixteenth-century  ships,  the  Bertoa,  have  survived. 
It  left  Lisbon  in  February  1511  and  spent  three 


months  in  Brazil  loading  the  logs.  At  Cabo  Frio 
(Cold  Cape)  alone,  300-400  fifty-pound  logs 
were  carried  on  board  every  day,  and  when  the 
ship  arrived  home  it  had  a cargo  of  5,000  logs 
weighing  125  tons  (Hemming  1978,  esp.  pp.  8-10). 

The  extent  of  this  activity  explains  why  the 
logging  of  Brazil  wood  is  found  on  early  maps  of 
America,  and  also  why  travelers  and  merchants 
from  Normandy — where  these  relief-carvings 
were  made — were  so  interested  in  Brazil.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  sailors  from 
Normandy  cruised  the  seas  from  the  American 
coast  to  the  Spice  Islands,  bringing  back  gold, 
ivory,  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  and  spices,  and  also 
Brazil  wood  and  dyes. 

In  his  Histoire  d’un  voyage  fait  en  la  terre  du  Bresil 
(History  of  a voyage  to  the  land  of  Brazil)  of  1578, 
the  French  traveler  Jean  de  Lery  discussed  at 
length  the  trade  in  Brazil  wood: 

As  for  the  manner  of  loading  it  on  the  ships,  take  note 
that  both  because  of  the  hardness  of  this  wood  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  cutting  it,  and  because,  there  be- 
ing no  horses,  donkeys,  or  other  beasts  to  carry,  cart,  or 
draw  burdens  in  that  country,  it  has  to  be  men  who  do 
this  work:  if  the  foreigners  who  voyage  over  there  were 
not  helped  by  the  savages,  they  could  not  load  even  the 
medium-sized  ship  in  a year.  In  return  for  some  frieze 
garments,  linen  shirts,  hats,  knives,  and  merchandise 
that  they  are  given,  the  savages  not  only  cut,  saw,  split, 
quarter,  and  round  off  the  brazilwood,  with  the  hatchets, 
wedges,  and  other  iron  tools  given  to  them  by  the  French 
and  by  others  from  over  here,  but  also  carry  it  on  their 
bare  shoulders,  often  from  a league  or  two  away,  over 
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mountains  and  difficult  places,  clear  down  to  the 
seashore  by  the  vessels  that  lie  at  anchor ; where  the 
mariners  receive  it.  I say  expressly  that  it  is  only  since  the 
French  and  Portuguese  have  been  frequenting  their 
country  that  the  savages  have  been  cutting  their  brazil- 
wood  There  are  people  over  here  who  think  that  the 

round  logs  that  you  see  at  the  merchants  are  of  the  natu- 
ral thickness  of  the  trees;  to  show  that  they  are  mistaken, 
besides  saying  that  these  trees  are  often  very  thick,  I have 
added  that  the  savages  round  them  off  and  shape  them 
so  that  they  are  easier  to  carry  and  handle  in  the  ships. 

(Eery  1990,  p.  101) 

These  two  reliefs — from  a house  at  17  rue 
Malpalu  in  Rouen  called  "L'Isle  du  Bresil," 
destroyed  in  1837 — show  such  a scene.  The  larger 
has  nine  nude  figures  standing  for  Indians.  On  the 
right  a man  cuts  a tree  and  a woman  removes  the 
bark  of  another,  an  action  also  done  by  a youngster 
to  the  left:  metal  tools  and  axes,  of  course,  revolu- 
tionized the  Indians'  way  of  life.  A man  takes  a 
trunk,  another  carries  two  of  them,  and  a woman 
carries  one  on  her  shoulder  while  holding  the  hand 
of  a child  next  to  her.  Another  child  removes  a 
spine  from  his  foot,  while  a man  stands  to  the  left. 
The  growing  trees  are  shown  on  the  right,  with  tall 
trunks  and  small  crowns.  The  second  panel  shows 
a seated  woman  with  a child,  and  an  Indian 


handing  a log  to  a sailor,  whose  companion  neatly 
stores  another  piece  of  wood  in  the  small  boat 
in  which  they  stand.  The  boat  will  take  the  load 
to  the  three-masted  galleon  in  the  background. 

JMM 
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Costume  study:  youth  holding  a club  and  shield 

Hans  Burgkmair  the  Elder  (Augsburg,  14/3-1 531) 

Germany,  1519-25 

Pen  and  ink  with  washes  on  paper 

23.5  x 16  cm 

British  Museum,  London,  sl. 5218. 129 
b-6 

Costume  study:  youth  holding  an  ax 

Hans  Burgkmair  the  Elder  (Augsburg,  14/3-1531) 

Germany,  15/9-25 

Pen  and  ink  with  washes  on  paper 

24  x 16.1  cm 

British  Museum,  London,  sl. 52/8. 12 8 
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Except  for  Albrecht  Diirer,  perhaps  no  early 
sixteenth-century  artist  was  more  interested  in 
the  visual  impact  of  the  newly  discovered 
countries  than  Hans  Burgkmair  the  Elder  in 
Augsburg.  Like  Diirer,  he  made  a woodcut 
of  the  rhinoceros  that  Muzafar  II,  sultan  of 
Gujarat,  gave  to  Afonso  de  Albuquerque, 
governor  of  Portuguese  India,  using  a drawing 
sent  to  him  from  Lisbon  by  Valentim  Fernandes, 
a German  merchant  (p-35).  The  Augsburg 
artist  also  represented  the  people  of  Calicut — 
a generic  term  not  restricted  to  that  town  in  India, 
but  used  for  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  newly 
discovered  lands,  including  native  Americans — 
in  the  Triumph  of  Maximilian,  a woodcut  pageant 
conceived  by  the  emperor  himself  in  1512  and 
devised  by  his  secretary  Max  Treitz-Saurwein. 

In  these  woodcuts  are  men  wearing  Brazilian 
feather  cloaks  as  skirts  and  carrying  ceremonial 
hardwood  Tupinamba  clubs  (tacape),  weapons 
with  a flattened  round  or  oval  head  and  a long 
stem  with  a handle  bound  in  cotton  and 
decorated  with  tassels  and  feathers  (Metraux 
1928,  pp.  80-83,  figs.  5-6;  B-13). 

The  two  drawings  in  the  British  Museum  are 
later  and  far  more  precise,  combining  vestments 
and  artifacts  from  different  American  cultures. 
The  first  shows  a black  model  in  a heroic  pose 
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and  classical  contrapposto,  In  Art  and  Illusion 
(i960),  Sir  Ernst  Gombrich  clearly  showed  that 
a traditional  Renaissance  artist  was  basically 
bound  by  the  formulas  he  knew,  even  when  rep- 
resenting  new  information.  The  model  wears  a 
Tupinamba  feather  mantle  round  his  hips  as  a 
skirt,  an  item  of  clothing  not  actually  found 
among  the  Tupinamba  who  wore  little  except  for 
headdresses  and  a cloak  covering  their  shoulders 
at  festivals.  The  feather  headdress  and  necklace 
are  probably  also  Brazilian,  and  specifically 
Tupinamba — so  is  the  strange  vestment  covering 
the  right  shoulder,  which  seems  to  be  a tradi- 
tional cotton  bonnet  with  feathers  hanging  down 
at  the  back  (Jean  Michel  Massing  in  Levenson 
1991,  p.  571).  The  wooden  shield  held  by  the 
figure  can  be  identified  with  the  famous  Aztec 
mosaic  shield  now  in  Vienna,  showing  the  sun 
and  five  zones  of  heaven  in  the  upper  hall  and, 
below,  the  moon  and  various  figures.  The 
original  may  be  one  of  the  shields  given  by  the 
Aztec  Emperor  Motecuhzoma  to  Hernan  Cortes, 
and  sent  by  him  to  Charles  V (Saville  1922, 
pp.  71-75,  pis,  xxi-xxii  and  Nowotny  i960, 
pp.  38-41,  pis.  4-7).  In  a sixteenth-century  inven- 
tory, these  were  described  as  having  "pieces  of 
coloured  feather-work  hanging  round  the  outside 
of  them,"  as  can  be  seen  from  the  drawing;  as 
late  as  1730,  the  shield  still  had  a leather  border 
to  which  feathers  were  attached.  The  war 
club,  so  far  unidentified,  is  without  doubt  a 
classical  Tairona  club  or  staff,  from  the  coastal 
region  or  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Santa  Marta  in  Colombia  (Mason 


1936,  pp.  171-75,  pis,  lxxviii— lxxxi).  The  Tairona 
culture  seems  to  have  spanned  a period  from  the 
tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  with  some  of  their 
beliefs  and  artistic  motifs  still  reflected  in  the  Ijka 
and  Kogui  communities  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  For 
the  Kogui,  the  original  universe,  before  the  sun 
appeared,  was  made  of  stone;  this  is  why  stone 
staffs  and  beads  are  used  to  protect  men  in  rituals 
relating  to  that  mythical  past. 

Burgkmair’s  second  drawing  does  not  reflect 
such  an  extraordinary  conjunction  of  cultures. 
The  model — also  black,  but  bearded — wears  the 
same  costume  but  holds  a battle  ax  with  a 
hook  at  the  end.  Although  no  specimen  with  a 
carved  head  has  survived,  the  weapon  is  a 
traditional  South  American  anchor-ax  (Ryden 
1937).  The  head  is  clearly  carved,  and  not, 
as  sometimes  claimed,  a Jivaro  shrunken  head. 

In  any  case,  the  Jivaros  only  came  into  contact 
with  European  invaders  in  1549,  when  the 
Spaniard  Hernan  de  Benavente  came  down  the 
Andes  and  reached  the  confluence  of  the  Upano 
and  Paute  rivers. 
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Dancing  Tarairiu 
Albert  Eckhout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1610-1665) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 
168  x 294  cm 
Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  N38B 


b-8 

Tupinamba  Feathered  Crown 

Tupinamba,  Brazil,  before  1689 
Ara  (macaw)  tail  feathers,  fibers 
65  x 35  cm 

Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  HC56 
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The  first  encounter  of  the  earliest  European  travel- 
ers in  Brazil  was  with  the  tribes  of  the  coast.  These 
were  the  Tupi,  warriors  who  had  invaded  the 
coastal  areas — the  Tupiniquim  in  the  first  wave, 
the  Tupinamba  in  the  second — driving  away  those 
they  called  tapuya  or  "people  of  strange  tongue.” 
The  Tupinamba  are  best  known  today  through  the 
accounts  of  travelers  such  as  the  German  Hans 
Staden  (circa  1526-circa  1576),  who  was  their 
prisoner,  and  artifacts  in  old  European  collections. 

Before  their  contact  with  Europeans,  the 
Tupinamba  usually  went  naked,  but  on  special 
occasions  they  adorned  themselves  with  feathers, 
either  by  gluing  them  directly  on  their  skin  or 
by  incorporating  them  into  garments.  The  most 
elaborate  vestments  are  certainly  the  feather 
cloaks,  made  of  a net  of  cotton  or  vegetable  fiber 
into  which  the  feathers  were  very  carefully 
fastened;  the  red  feathers  are  mainly  those  of 
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the  guara  (Tantalus  ruber)  or  the  red  ibis  (Ibis 
rubra),  the  blue  and  yellow  those  of  the  blue-and- 
gold  macaw  or  ara  (Ara  ararauna),  while  the 
remainder  come  from  other  Amazonian  parrots. 
One  type  of  Tupinamba  headdress  is  a bonnet, 
with  or  without  feathers  falling  on  the  neck,  but 
even  grander  are  the  bands  with  feathers  sticking 
upward  all  round  the  head.  Hans  Staden 
mentions  such  a feather  crown  in  his  account,  as 
does  Jean  de  Lery  in  his  Histoire  d’un  voyage  faict  en 
la  terre  du  Bresil  (History  of  a voyage  to  the  land  of 
Brazil),  first  published  in  Geneva  (some  copies 
mention  La  Rochelle  instead)  in  1578:  “They  bind 
and  arrange  wing  feathers  of  rosy  or  red  hues,  or 
other  colours,  to  make  adornments  for  their  fore- 
heads.” Featherwork  in  general  is  discussed  by 
Lery  at  great  length:  "If  our  Brazilians  go  off  to 
war,  or  if . . . they  ceremonially  kill  a prisoner  in 
order  to  eat  him,  they  want  to  be  more  gallantly 
adorned  and  to  look  more  bold  and  valiant,  and  so 
they  put  on  robes,  headdresses,  bracelets,  and 
other  ornaments  of  green,  red  and  blue  feathers, 
and  of  other  various  true  and  natural  colors  of 
extreme  beauty.  When  these  feathers  have  been 
mixed  and  combined,  and  neatly  bound  to  each 
other  with  very  small  pieces  of  cane  and  cotton 
thread  (there  is  no  featherworker  in  France  who 
could  handle  them  better,  nor  arrange  them  more 


Tamoio,  Tupiniquim,  Tememino,  and  Caete, 
among  many  others.  Despite  having  frequently 
bellicose  relations,  these  groups  were  very  close 
linguistically  and  shared  a basic  pattern  of 
material  culture,  as  well  as  a type  of  religious  and 
political  organization  in  which  warfare  played  an 
important  structuring  role.  These  autonomous 
communities  could  periodically  unite  into  region- 
based  federations. 

This  dish  displays  one  of  the  basic  features 
typical  of  Tupinamba  pottery,  that  is,  the  use  of 
bi-  or  polychrome  painted  decoration,  normally 
red  or  black  and  red  over  a white  slip.  The  wealth 
of  written  reports  on  Brazil  from  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  found  in  Portuguese, 
French,  and  German  sources,  includes  informa- 
tion on  Tupinamba  pottery,  which  helps  in  the 
study  of  whole  or  fragmentary  vessels  found 
in  archaeological  contexts.  Although  some  sites 
with  this  pottery  date  back  to  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the 
Tupinamba  occupation  of  the  Atlantic  shore 
began  later,  in  the  first  millennium  c.e.  It  is  also 
accepted  that  these  people  originated  in  south- 
western Amazonia,  although  the  timing  and 
routes  of  their  migrations  from  there  toward  the 
east  are  still  unknown.  There  is  consensus  that 
the  Tupinamba  were  important  in  displacing  and 
transforming  the  lives  of  other  groups  who  had 
already  been  settled  in  some  parts  of  the  coast  for 
millennia  before  their  arrival.  The  intimate 
contact  between  Tupinamba  and  Portuguese  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  including 
intermarriage,  led  to  the  widespread  use  of  the 
Tupinamba  language  by  the  newcomers  and  their 
descendants,  a situation  that  changed  only  in  the 


skillfully),  you  would  judge  that  the  clothes  made 
of  them  were  of  deep -napped  velvet.  With  the 
same  workmanship  they  make  the  ornaments  for 
their  wooden  swords  and  clubs,  which,  decorated 
and  adorned  with  these  feathers  so  well  suited 
and  fashioned  to  this  use,  are  a marvelous  sight” 
(Lery  1990,  pp.  60-61). 

This  splendid  crown  was  first  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  royal  Danish  Kunstkammer  in 
1689  (if  not  in  a more  general  reference  in  an 
earlier  inventory  of  1674),  when  its  feathers  were 
described  as  coming  from  “The  rump  of  the  bird 
Thaucan,"  but  they  are  those  of  the  ara  or  macaw. 
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Polychrome  dish 

Eastern  Brazil , Tupinamba  culture, 

late  first  millennium  or  early  second  millennium  c.e. 

Painted  ceramic 

'5  x 45  * 41  cm 

Museu  de  Arqueologia  e Etnologia, 

Universidade  de  Sdo  Paulo,  rca  i 88 
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The  Tupinamba  were  the  people  who  settled 
most  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Brazil  from  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn  north  to  the  point  where  the 
coast  inflects  to  the  west,  around  what  today  is 
the  Brazilian  state  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
Tupinamba  is  a generic  name,  employed  here  to 
designate  a variety  of  different  groups  who  spoke 
languages  of  the  Tupi-Guarani  language  family 
and  included,  beyond  the  Tupinamba  proper,  the 
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eighteenth  century  with  the  full  adoption  of 
Portuguese.  However,  modified  versions  of  this 
language,  called  Nheengatu,  are  still  spoken  in 
remote  parts  of  the  Brazilian  Amazon. 
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T apuya  Woman 
Albert  Eckl lout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1610-166 5) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 

265  x 159  cm  (painting),  285  x 17 3 cm  (framed) 
Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  N38A  2 
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Tapuya  Man 

Albert  Eckhout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1610-166 5) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 

272  x 165  cm  (painting),  284  x 179  cm  (framed) 
Ethnographic  Collection, 
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The  gift  of  paintings  from  Johan  Maurits  van 
Nassau  to  Frederick  III  of  Denmark  is  first 
alluded  to  in  a letter  dated  1654  in  which  Johan 
Maurits  wrote  that  he  was  assured  that  the  king 
would  be  interested  in  curiosities  and  in  artworks. 


The  1674  inventory  of  the  Kunstkammer  in  the 
Royal  Palace  in  Copenhagen  includes  eight  large 
ethnographic  paintings  and  a Tupinamba  dance 
scene  painted  by  Albert  Eckhout  in  Brazil  circa 
1641  (B-7);  twelve  still  lifes  also  by  Eckhout  (B-14) 
and  three  portraits  of  an  African  ambassador  and 
his  two  servants,  probably  by  Jasper  Becx  (see 
A-3oa,  A-3ob).  Artifacts  and  natural  specimens 
were  probably  also  included  in  this  gift  (White- 
head and  Boeseman  1989,  pp.  65-66). 

The  eight  ethnographic  paintings  show  the 
inhabitants  of  Dutch  Brazil,  but  were  intended 
for  a European  audience.  They  represent  couples, 
of  Tapuya  and  Tupinamba  Indians,  of  a mestizo 
man  (the  offspring  of  a Brazilian/Indian  woman 
with  a Portuguese  or  Dutch  man)  and  a mestiza 
woman,  and  an  Afro-American  couple  (B-15, 
b-i6).  This  type  of  classification  by  couples  was 
traditionally  found  in  costume  books  from  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  onward.  The 
pictures,  together  with  the  twelve  still-life  paint- 
ings, may  have  been  commissioned  by  Johan 
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Maurits  for  his  Brazilian  palace  Vrijburg,  on  the 
island  of  Antonio  Vaz,  which  was  finished  in 
1641,  or  perhaps  for  his  palace  of  Boa  Vista,  where 
they  would  probably  have  decorated  a large  hall, 
reflecting  through  their  diversity  the  richness  and 
abundance  of  the  land. 

The  term  "Tapuya"  was  applied  by  early 
writers  to  Indian  groups  living  in  the  steppes  of 
eastern  Brazil,  which  were  not  culturally  uni- 
form. In  Eckhout's  painting  the  Tapuya  man  has 
only  a string  around  his  waist,  to  hold  the  bustle 
of  feathers  on  his  back,  as  well  as  a white  thread 
round  the  prepuce  of  the  vertically  held  penis.  He 
also  wears  sandals,  definitely  not  original  Indian 
artifacts.  The  richness  of  the  Brazilian  Indians' 
ornaments  often  contrasts  with  their  nudity. 

This  man  wears  a splendid  red-and-yellow  head- 
dress with  multi-colored  feathers.  A cylindrical 
wooden  plug  can  be  seen  in  his  right  ear,  and 
another  green  plug  (perhaps  of  jatobd,  the  resin  of 
Hymenaea  amerkana ) pierces  his  lower  lip.  More 
prominent  are  the  two  white  tambetas  in  his 
cheeks;  these  often  served  as  symbols  of  status,  as 
explained  by  Zacharias  Wagener.  Next  to  his 
copy  of  Eckhout's  painting,  Wagener  wrote, 
"When  seven  or  eight  years  old,  they  open  large 
holes  in  their  ears  and  put  cylinders  one  finger 
thick  in  the  holes,  so  as  to  show  that  they  are 
ready  to  fight.  When  one  of  them  marries,  his 
closest  friend  makes  holes  in  his  cheeks  and  puts 
small  white  sticks  in  them  and  also  [makes] 
another  [hole]  in  the  lower  lip  in  which  they 
put  a blue  stone"  (Ferrao  and  Soares  1997,  vol.  2, 
pp.  166-68,  pi.  95). 

Eckhout’s  Tapuya  man  holds  in  his  left  hand  a 
club  with  white  shell  inlays  and  a tuft  of  feathers 
near  the  end  of  its  shaft  and,  in  his  right  hand, 
four  spears  and  a spear-thrower.  The  painter  was 
also  interested  in  the  landscape,  with  a group  of 
dancing  Tapuyas  in  the  background,  and  in  the 
foreground  a dead  boa  constrictor  just  killed  by 
the  Indian.  Among  the  rich  Brazilian  vegetation 
can  be  seen  a large  bird  spider  (Avicularia  sp.)  and 
the  white  caterpillars  of  a moth  (perhaps  Mega- 
lopyge  lanata). 

The  Tapuya  woman  is  shown  with  her  hair 
held  by  a band,  and  cropped  on  top  of  her  head 
but  falling  down  at  the  sides.  She  holds  a bunch 
of  twigs  in  her  left  hand  while  another,  held  by  a 
fine  string  round  her  waist,  falls  between  her  legs. 
Otherwise  she  is  nude,  but  for  a bracelet  of  small 
green  seeds  and  sandals  with  thin  soles  held  by 
strings.  On  her  back  she  carries  a basket,  held  by  a 
headband  decorated  with  black  lines,  containing  a 
calabash  and  a human  foot.  Another  allusion  to 
cannibalism  is  the  severed  human  hand  she  holds. 
Behind  her  can  be  seen  a group  of  Tapuyas, 
perhaps  hunting  human  prey,  while  the  lapping 
dog  next  to  her  may  also  refer  to  their  activity. 

The  tree  with  long  seed  pods  can  be  identified  as 
the  native  Cassia  grandis  (coral  shower  tree),  while 
the  plant  with  two  fruits  on  the  left  is  Montri- 
chardia  arborescens  (arum  lily). 


Like  the  other  ethnographic  depictions  by 
Eckhout,  the  Tapuya  man  and  Tapuya  woman 
became  part  of  the  iconography  of  Brazil.  They 
are  found  in  Willem  Pies  (Piso)  and  Georg  Marc- 
grave’s  Historia  naturalis  Brasiliae  (1648)  for 
example,  and  in  Zacharias  Wagener’s  Thierbuch, 
There  one  reads  that,  "When  one  among  them 
dies,  be  it  man  or  woman,  they  do  not  bury  the 
body,  but  cut  it  up  and  divide  it  up  into  many 
small  parts,  some  of  which  they  eat  raw  and 
some  roasted,  claiming  that  their  friend  is  better 
protected  in  their  bodies  than  in  the  heart  of 
the  black  land”  (Ferrao  and  Soares  1997,  vol,  2, 
pp.  169-70,  pi.  96).  The  Tapuya  couple  also  appear 
in  a variety  of  other  media,  including  on  a carved 
coconut  shell  first  recorded  in  1689  in  the  royal 
Danish  Kunstkammer,  and  more  freely  as 
sculptures  in  the  background  of  Jan  van  Kessel’s 
Allegory  oj  America  of  1665-66,  in  the  Alte  Pina- 
kothek,  Munich. 

JMM 
B-l  2 

Sword  with  ray-skin  sheath 

Ghana,  Ashanti  peoples,  before  1674  (or  even  1641) 
Metal,  wood,  fish  skin,  animal  skin,  gold  leaf 
76  cm  (I.) 

Ethnographic  Collection,  National  Museum  of 
Denmark,  Copenhagen,  CBy,  cb 8 
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This  Ashanti  sword,  very  close  but  not  identical 
to  the  one  carried  by  Albert  Eckhout’s  so-called 
African  Man  (B-15),  was  first  recorded  in  1674  in 
the  royal  Danish  collections  as  "An  East  Indian 
sword  with  a sheath  of  polished  ray  skin.”  It  has  a 
long  curved  blade,  wider  at  the  tip,  a bulbous 
guard  and  pommel  covered,  like  the  sheath,  with 
ray  skin  (the  prestigious  etwum ),  and  a cylindrical, 
golden  grip  (Bravmann  1968;  and  Dantzig  1970). 

In  his  Beschryvinge  ende  bistorische  verbael,  vant 
Gout  Koninckrijck  van  Gunea  (Description  and  his- 
torical account  of  the  Gold  Kingdom  of  Guinea) 
of  1602,  Pieter  de  Marees  mentions  that  the 
Guineans  wear  as  little  clothing  as  possible,  but 
for  something  around  their  loins,  but  that  they 
put  a cleaver  or  a dagger  in  their  belt.  And  he 
adds:  "They  are  very  clever  at  making  weapons, 
such  as  long  Poniards,  an  Ell  long,  without  a 
cross-bar;  they  are  four  fingers  broad,  double- 
edged,  with  a wooden  hilt  and  pommel  at  the 
end;  they  cover  the  hilt  with  a gold-leaf  or  the 
skin  of  a kind  of  Fish  which  they  catch  and 
which  is  as  much  esteemed  by  them  as  Gold  is  by 
us.  They  make  their  scabbards  of  Dog-  or  Goat- 
skin, and  at  the  top  of  the  Scabbard,  near  the 
opening,  they  tie  a big  red  Shell,  about  a hand 
broad,  which  is  also  held  in  great  esteem  amongst 


them”  (Marees  1987,  p.  92).  A pink  oyster  shell 
( Ostraea  rosacea,  called  adam  by  the  Ashanti)  is 
shown  in  Eckhout's  painting. 

Ashanti  swords  were  widely  collected  in  the 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  (see  "Albert 
Eckhout,  Frans  Post,  and  the  imagery  of  Afro- 
Americans  in  Seventeenth-Century  Brazil"),  as 
one  can  see  today  from  the  surviving  examples  in 
Copenhagen  and  in  the  Weickmann  collection  in 
Ulm.  Others  are  shown  in  paintings  such  as  Rem- 
brandt’s Saint  Paul  in  Meditation  of  1630,  Jan  van 
Kessel’s  Allegory  of  Africa  painted  circa  1665-66, 
and  Cornelis  de  Man’s  Antique  Dealer  painted 
before  1706  (Bassani  2000,  pp.  xxxii-xxxiv). 
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Tapuya  Club 

Brazil,  before  1674 
Wood,  bone,  fiber 
96  cm  (I.) 

Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  HB24 
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The  1617  manuscript  inventory  of  the  collection 
of  the  Dutch  physician  Bernhard  Paludanus 
records,  as  no.  236,  “A  club  of  pockwood  from 
Brazil”  (Ain  kolben  von  pockholtz  auss  Brazil)  and 
as  no.  237,  “Two  American  clubs  in  red  wood" 
(Duae  clavae  Americanae  ex  ligno  Rubro).  All  seem 
to  have  ended  up,  with  other  pieces  from  the 
collection,  in  the  Kunstkammer  of  Gottorf 
in  Schleswig-Holstein,  for  which  Paludanus’s 
collection  was  purchased  by  Adam  Olearius  in 
1651.  The  objects  were  described  in  Gottorf  in 
1725  as  "3  black  clubs  carved  at  the  top  and  white 
painted”  and  in  1743  as  “4  clubs,  black-painted, 
narrow  but  rather  wide  at  the  end,  probably 
of  Brazil  wood,  carved  on  the  broad  side  and  filled 
in  with  white  plaster.”  They  are  first  mentioned 
in  Copenhagen  in  1775,  as  "Four  butcher-swords 
with  which  they  say  the  savage  Americans 
butcher  their  captives;  they  are  of  Brazil  wood 
with  a profusion  of  engraved  flowers,  filled  out 
with  plaster." 

The  compiler  of  the  Copenhagen  catalogue 
must  have  related  the  clubs  to  the  similar  but 
not  identical  example  held  by  Albert  Eckhout’s 
Tapuya  man  (b-ii).  The  club  illustrated  here  has 
a handle  that  widens  slightly  into  a convex  butt, 
while  the  other  end  splays  more  widely  into  a 
three-faceted  head.  It  is  bound  with  cord  along 
its  shaft,  while  Eckhout  s painting  shows  the  club 
of  black  wood  decorated  with  parrot  feathers. 
Although  not  exactly  similar,  the  two  clubs 
are  both  inlaid  with  pieces  of  white  shell.  Clubs 
in  dark  wood  and  of  the  same  basic  shape  are  also 
found  in  Eckhout’s  so-called  painting  Dancing 
Tarairiu  (B-7). 

This  club  is  certainly  different  from  the  tradi- 
tional Tupinamba  clubs  described  by  Jean  de 
Lery:  "First,  they  have  their  tacapes,  that  is,  swords 
or  clubs,  some  made  of  red  wood  and  others  of 
black  wood,  usually  five  or  six  feet  long.  The  end 
is  round  or  oval-shaped,  about  two  hands  wide 
and  more  than  an  inch  thick  through  the  middle; 
the  edges  are  so  finely  sharpened  that  the  weapon, 
being  made  of  a wood  as  dense  as  boxwood,  is 
almost  as  keen  as  an  axe”  (Lery  1990,  p.  113;  see 
Metraux  1928,  pp.  80-83). 
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S till  life  with  pineapple,  melon, 
and  other  tropical  fruits 

Albert  Eckhout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1610-166 5) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 

90  x 90  cm  (painting),  103  x 10 3 cm  (framed) 


Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  N.92 
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Among  Johan  Maurits  van  Nassau’s  retinue  in 
Dutch  Brazil  were  Willem  Pies  (known  as  Piso; 
1611-1678)  and  Georg  Marcgrave  (1610-1643), 
who  studied  the  natural  history  of  the  land.  Marc- 
grave’s  notes  and  Piso’s  study  of  tropical  diseases 
were  integrated  in  their  monumental  Historia 

t> 

naturalis  Brasiliae,  published  in  1648.  Numerous 
pictures — of  people,  of  animals,  and  of  plants — 
have  also  survived,  providing  a comprehensive 
coverage  of  the  natural  history  of  Brazil  as  it  was 
understood  in  the  seventeenth  century  (White- 
head  and  Boeseman  1989). 

Various  artists,  whose  work  appears  in 
various  anonymous  albums  (the  so-called  Hand- 
books, Theatrum  and  Miscellanea  Cleyeri),  were 
involved  in  this  project,  but  it  was  probably  Albert 
Eckhout  who  painted  the  twelve  large  still  lifes 
of  exotic  fruits  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Denmark  in  Copenhagen.  They  were  included  in 
Johan  Maurits's  letter  of  bequest  to  Frederick  III 


of  Denmark  dated  July  1654,  and  first  recorded  in 
Copenhagen  in  1674  as  “12  pieces  with  Indian 
fruits.”  It  is  not  clear  whether  Eckhout  made  the 
still  lifes  in  Brazil  between  1637  and  1644  or  after 
his  return.  The  compositions  are  quite  unusual,  in 
any  case,  with  the  fruits  placed  on  a ledge  against 
the  open  sky.  Eckhout  may  have  planned  them 
with  a space  in  mind,  perhaps  Johan  Maurits’s 
palace  of  Vrijburg  in  Brazil.  One  could  easily 
imagine  them  there,  high  up  on  the  walls  of  a hall, 
giving  rhythm  to  the  space  while  alluding  to  the 
richness  of  the  newly  conquered  land.  In  Europe 
they  gained  exotic  overtones.  In  this  painting,  the 
group  of  fruits  is  topped  by  a basket  of  oranges 
(Citrus  sinensis)  resting  on  a melon  and,  next  to  it, 
a sliced  melon  (Citrullus  lanatus).  In  the  middle  is  a 
pineapple  (Ananas  comosus),  then  the  inflorescence 
of  a coconut  tree  next  to  its  fruit  (Cocos  nucifera). 
Below  are  the  fruit  of  the  pinha  ( Annona  cherimo- 
lia),  cashew  nuts  (Anacardium  occidentale),  and  an 
assortment  of  fruits  that  are  hardly  known  even 
today  by  Europeans,  probably  mangabas  (Hancor- 
nia  speciosa,  or  Hancornia  pubescens ) and  talisia. 
Finally,  there  are  two  passion  fruits,  one  sliced 
and  one  whole,  on  the  ledge  and,  hanging  over  it, 
a flowering  branch  of  the  same  species  (Passiflora 
edulis)  (for  these  identifications,  see  Whitehead 
and  Boeseman  1989,  p.  79). 
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B'l  5 

African  Man 

Albert  Eckhout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1610-1663) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 

264  x 162  cm  (painting),  287  x 182  cm  (framed) 
Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  N.38A7 
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B-16 

African  Woman 

Albert  Eckhout 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  (6/0-1665) 

Brazil,  ca.  1641 
Oil  on  canvas 

267  x 178  cm  (painting),  29/  x 200  cm  (framed) 
Ethnographic  Collection, 

National  Museum  of  Denmark,  Copenhagen,  N.38A8 
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The  African  man  and  African  woman  are  part 
of  a series  of  eight  ethnographical  paintings  that 
Albert  Eckhout  painted  for  Johan  Maurits  van 
Nassau  in  1641  (see  “Imagery  of  Afro-Ameri- 
cans”). Together  with  Tapuya  man  and  Tapuya 
woman  (b-ii,  b-io)  these  large  compositions — and 
possibly  also  twelve  Brazilian  still  lifes  (B-14) — 
were  probably  commissioned  to  decorate  the  main 
hall  of  Johan  Maurits's  palace  of  Vrijburg,  on 
Antonio  Vaz  Island  in  Recife,  or  for  his  other 
Brazilian  palace.  Boa  Vista.  They  were  included  in 
the  letter  of  bequest  by  Johan  Maurits  to  Freder- 
ick III  of  Denmark  dated  July  1654,  and  first 
recorded  in  Copenhagen  in  1674. 

Eckhout  represents  the  man  within  a Brazil- 
ian landscape  but  in  a traditional  contrapposto 
pose — with  one  hand  on  his  hip  and  holding  a 
spear  in  the  other — reminding  us,  as  Sir  Ernst 
Gombrich  clearly  showed,  that  an  artist  can 


only  use  the  formulas  he  knows  to  depict  new 
subjects.  He  can  be  identified  as  Akan  by  the 
sword  in  his  belt,  a status  symbol  for  dignitaries. 
The  weapon  is  a traditional  Ashanti  ajena  sword 
with  a long  blade,  wider  toward  its  tip  than  at 
the  hilt,  with  a bulbous  guard  and  pommel 
at  either  end  of  the  cylindrical  gold  grip,  and 
with  an  orange  cowhair  tassel.  The  guard  and 
the  pommel,  as  well  as  the  sheath,  are  covered 
with  ray  skin  ( etwun ; B-12).  Attached  to  the 
sword  is  an  object  of  great  prestige,  a pink  oyster 
shell  (Ostraea  rosacea,  called  adam  by  the  Ashanti) 
imported  from  the  Canary  Islands.  The  man's 
hair,  however,  is  hardly  West  African,  nor 
do  dignitaries,  at  least  in  recent  times,  wear 
merely  a blue-and-white  loincloth  round  then- 
hips.  The  man  stands  under  a date  palm  (Phoenix 
dactylifera ) indigenous  to  Africa  but  perhaps 
introduced  by  Johan  Maurits  to  Brazil.  At  his 
feet  is  a seashore  bindweed  or  morning  glory 
(lpomoea  pes-capri)  with  purple  flowers,  and  shells 
litter  the  ground,  among  them  the  pink  oyster 
but  also  strombus  and  pecten  species.  Elephants, 
of  course,  are  not  found  in  South  America 
either,  and  the  tusk  on  the  ground  recalls  the 
man’s  origins,  as  well  as  the  riches  of  Africa. 
Together  the  palm  tree,  the  elephant  tusk,  and 
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bindweed.  The  figures  are  shown  close  to  the 
sea,  on  which  a few  ships  are  sailing.  An  artificial 
harbor  can  be  seen  in  the  background,  with  a 
watchtower  reached  by  a long  ladder. 

The  European  settlements  in  Brazil, 
especially  the  sugar  plantations,  needed  large 
workforces,  which  led  to  the  importation 
of  many  African  slaves.  The  founding  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  in  1621  with  a 
monopoly  on  commerce  with  the  Americas  gave 
a new  impetus  to  the  trade,  as  did  the  establish- 
ment of  Dutch  Brazil,  or  New  Holland  as  it  was 
then  called,  before  it  collapsed  in  1654.  Between 
1630 — when  the  Dutch  conquered  Olinda  and 
Recife — and  1651,  they  shipped  at  least  26,286 
African  slaves  to  Brazil;  another  5,247  died  during 
the  voyage.  In  Recife  alone,  23,163  were  imported 
in  the  years  1636-45  and  sold  for  a total  of 
6,174,432  Dutch  florins  (Boxer  1957,  pp.  137-40; 
Postma  1990 , passim). 
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B-17 

View  of  the  S do  Francisco  River  and  Fort  Maurice 

Frans Jansz.  Post 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1612-1680) 

Brazil,  1639 
Oil  on  canvas 
60  x 88  cm 

Muse'e  du  Louvre,  Paris,  1727 


B-18 

View  of  the  town  and  homestead  of  Frederik 
in  Para ib a,  Brazil 

Frans  Jansz.  Post 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  ca.  1612-1680) 

Brazil,  1638 
Oil  on  canvas 
6 1 x 87.3  cm 

Coleccion  Patricia  Phelps  de  Cisneros,  Caracas,  1997.65 
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In  1637,  Prince  Johan  Maurits  van  Nassau  arrived 
in  northeastern  Brazil  to  serve  as  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company’s  governor-general  of  the  territo- 
ries it  had  recently  conquered  from  Portugal. 
Johan  Maurits  brought  with  him  the  painters 
Frans  Post  and  Albert  Eckhout,  along  with  the 
talented  scientists  Georg  Marcgrave  and  Willem 
Pies  (Piso),  and  it  was  Post's  mission  to  record  the 
landscape  in  the  areas  under  Dutch  control. 
(According  to  Parker  Brienen  [2001,  2002],  Post 
may  have  used  sketches  by  Marcgrave  as  models 
for  the  eight  birds  in  the  foreground,  which 
suggests  that  the  artists  and  scientists  in  Nassau's 
team  worked  in  close  collaboration.)  It  is  likely 
that  the  governor-general  already  had  in  mind  the 
creation  of  an  illustrated  book  to  extol  his 
achievements  in  Brazil,  later  written  by  Caspar 
van  Baerle  and  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1647. 


the  oyster  shells  probably  allude  to  the  origin  of 
the  Afro-Americans  here  pictured  as  part  of  a 
Brazilian  cycle. 

The  woman  is  painted  together  with  a naked 
boy,  who  holds  a maize  cob  (Zea  mays)  in  one 
hand  and  a red-faced  lovebird  (Agapornis  pullaria) 
on  the  other,  both  clearly  of  American  origin 
(see  "Imagery  of  Afro-Americans").  The  woman  is 
draped  in  a short  skirt  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  man’s  loincloth,  but  hers  is  fastened  by  a 
red  sash,  into  which  is  tucked  a traditional  Dutch 
clay  pipe.  Her  peculiar  hat  is  richly  decorated 
with  peacock  feathers  and  small  shells,  but  its 
type,  seemingly  quite  eclectic,  is  not  paralleled  by 
any  surviving  example  (Wtehle  2002,  pp.  361-65). 
The  woman  wears  pearl  earrings  tied  by  red 
ribbons,  a double  necklace  perhaps  of  red  coral 


(only  found  in  the  Mediterranean)  and  another 
of  pearls,  a bangle  round  her  left  wrist,  and 
a bracelet  of  seeds  or  beads  around  the  other. 

She  holds  a basket — seemingly  Bakongo  and 
quite  close  to  one  also  in  Copenhagen  today 
(Dam-Mikkelsen  and  Lundbatk  1980,  p.  50, 
no.  and  fig.  EHC37),  first  described  in  1658  as 
"A  Brazilian  hat  or  rather  an  African  basket’’;  in 
it  are  a papaya  (Carica  papaya ),  bananas  (Musa  par- 
adisiaca),  and  branches  and  fruits  of  the  orange 
tree  (Citrus  sinensis).  Next  to  the  woman  grows  a 
Brazilian  wax  palm  (Copernicia  prunifera)  and, 
behind  her,  two  coconut  palms  (Cocos  nucifera), 
introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  and  a papaya. 

The  cactus  (Cereus  pernambucensis),  too,  is  native 
to  Brazil  while  the  flowers  are  those  of  the  sea 
parsley  (Sesuvium  portulacastrum)  and  the 
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Little  is  known  of  Post’s  artistic  training 
before  his  arrival  in  South  America.  It  is  believed 
that  he  was  recommended  to  Johan  Maurits  by 
his  brother  Pieter  Post  (1608-1669),  the  architect 
and  painter  commissioned  by  the  prince,  shortly 
before  his  departure  for  Brazil,  to  build  the  sump- 
tuous palace  in  The  Hague  where  he  planned  to 
live  after  his  return  and  which  came  to  be  known 
as  Mauritshuis  (Maurits's  House). 

In  1638,  the  prince  journeyed  to  the  Brazilian 
provinces  of  Paraiba  and  Rio  Grande.  This 
painting,  dated  October  23, 1638,  portrays  the 
Paraiba  River  and,  in  the  background,  Frederik- 
stad,  named  in  honor  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Orange,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch 
from  the  Portuguese  in  1634.  The  original  name  of 
this  town  was  Felipeia,  in  honor  of  King  Philip  II 
of  Spain.  It  has  since  been  renamed  Joao  Pessoa 
and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  state  of  Paraiba, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Paraiba  River,  150 
kilometers  north  of  the  city  of  Recife.  In  the 
painting  the  settlement  is  shown  perched  on  a 
hilltop  while  beneath,  on  the  waterfront,  is  the 
Franciscan  monastery. 

The  trees  in  the  right  foreground  function 
as  a repoussoir  (from  the  French  verb  meaning  “to 
push  back”),  a device  to  suggest  depth,  as  is  typical 
in  Post’s  early  works.  The  heaviness  of  the  sky  is 
another  characteristic  ol  the  artist's  early  paint- 
ings and  probably  stems  in  part  from  the  subse- 
quent fading  of  one  of  the  pigments.  In  the  1990s, 
when  this  picture  was  discovered,  it  was  easy  to 
confirm  that  it  belonged  to  a group  of  at  least 
eighteen  landscape  paintings  that  Post  executed 
during  his  stay  in  Brazil,  which  were  probably 
intended  to  decorate  the  governor-general’s  resi- 
dence there.  Johan  Maurits  kept  them  until 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1679.  In  that  year 
he  gave  the  entire  set  of  paintings  to  King 
Louis  XIV:  this  canvas  is  marked  on  the  back 
with  the  number  443,  which  corresponds  to 
Louis’  first  French  inventory.  Furthermore,  it  is 
approximately  the  same  size  as  the  other  six 
known  paintings  that  survive  from  the  series.  It  is 
also  nearly  identical  in  composition  to  one  of 
eighteen  prints  of  Brazilian  landscapes  that  were 
created  by  Post  for  van  Baerle’s  book  and  to  a 
gouache  by  a French  amateur  artist  named  Thiery, 
who  in  1765  copied  eight  paintings  by  Post  then  in 
the  French  royal  collection. 

In  his  eighteenth-century  copy,  Thiery 
misinterpreted  a clumsy  repair  of  the  sky  because 
of  its  round  form  as  a representation  of  the  sun 
shining  behind  the  clouds.  In  fact,  this  restoration 
was  probably  the  work  of  an  artist  at  the  French 
court  attempting  to  repair  the  painting  after 
some  accident  had  caused  the  canvas  to  rip  at  a 
spot  that  had  become  fragile  (probably  from 
the  deletion  of  a coat  of  arms  by  artists  working 
for  Johan  Maurits).  This  restoration  was  removed 
and  the  painting  returned  to  its  original  appear- 
ance in  1997,  when  it  was  discovered  to  be  in 
a good  state  of  preservation:  according  to  the 


conservator’s  report,  the  canvas  had  never  other- 
wise been  repainted  or  restretched.  Furthermore, 
the  cloud  formation  is  distinctly  legible  in  the  sky, 
while  in  the  other  pictures  Post  painted  in  Brazil 
the  upper  parts  of  the  compositions  have  to  some 
degree  lost  definition.  Gordon  (2007,  p.  68) 
remarks  upon  the  clear  visibility  of  the  brushwork 
in  the  sky,  which  is  fully  retained  in  only  this 
picture  among  all  seven  in  this  series  of  Post's 
’’Brazilian"  canvases. 

The  paintings  Post  produced  in  Brazil  depict 
the  exceptional  moment  when  the  American  land- 
scape was  first  discovered  by  a European-trained 
artist.  They  are  the  immediate  result  of  a direct 
confrontation  between  Dutch  artistic  traditions 
and  tropical  light  and  motifs.  In  his  initial  phase, 
Post  created  observations  of  Brazil  combining 
refined  precision  with  the  immediacy  of  discovery, 
making  these  seven  paintings  not  only  a rare 
witness  to  a reality  never  before  observed  by  a 
European  but  also  exceptional  works  of  art. 

PCdL  AND  BCdL 
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Landscape  with  Sugar  Mill 

Frans Jansz.  Post 

(The  Netherlands,  Brazil,  1612-1680) 
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Sugar  cane  (Saccharum  officinarum)  originated  in 
the  Far  East.  Small  quantities  of  sugar  reached 
Europe  in  classical  times,  but  the  situation  radi- 
cally changed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
plant  was  introduced  on  Madeira  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  thus  creating  the  taste  for  sugar  in 
Western  Europe.  Portuguese  travelers  and  settlers 
took  it  to  Brazil,  and  by  1516,  King  Manuel  I had 
issued  an  order  that  a sugar-master  should  be  sent 
to  establish  the  industry  there.  The  Treaty  of 
Tordesillas  (1494)  had  assigned  eastern  Brazil  to 
the  Portuguese  and  they  established  there, 
between  Pernambuco  and  Bahia,  the  most  impor- 
tant sugar  colony  of  the  time.  The  richness  of  the 
captaincy  of  Pernambuco  was  praised  by  all.  Friar 
Manoel  Calado  described  it  as  "the  richest,  of  all 
the  overseas  possessions  ...  of  Portugal.  Both  gold 
and  silver  were  beyond  count,  and  almost  disre- 
garded. There  was  so  much  sugar  that  there  were 
not  enough  ships  to  load  it  all,  though  great  fleets 
of  carracks,  ships  and  caravels  entered  and  left  the 
port  daily”  (Calado  1648,  p.  8;  Boxer  1957,  p.  35). 

The  richness  of  the  land  also  attracted  the 
Dutch,  who  conquered  Olinda  and  Recife  in  1630 
and  established  a colony  there.  From  1637  to  1644 
Johan  Maurits  van  Nassau  was  governor-general  of 
the  settlement,  which  collapsed  in  1654.  His  patron- 
age has  left  us  an  enormous  body  of  astronomical, 
geographical,  ethnographical,  zoological,  and  botan- 
ical information,  all  concerning  Brazil.  Among  the 
artists  he  patronized  was  Frans  Post,  who  may  have 
left  Holland  with  him.  In  any  case,  Posts  earliest 
dated  work,  a view  of  Mauritsstad,  the  capital  that 
Johan  Maurits  developed  on  the  island  of  Antonio 
Vaz,  was  painted  in  1640.  The  topographical  works 
he  made  in  his  early  recorded  phase  recall  the  sur- 
veying techniques  ( landverkenningen ) of  naval 
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officers,  while  his  interest  in  buildings  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  his  brother,  Pieter  Post, 
was  an  architect  as  well  as  a painter.  Seven  oil  paint- 
ings survive  from  Post's  Brazilian  period,  but  on  his 
return  to  Europe  in  1644  he  developed  a rich  pro- 
duction of  exotic  scenes  recalling  Brazil,  including 
sugar  mills.  He  made  a speciality  of  producing 
paintings  reflecting  an  idyllic  vision  of  the  New 
World  and  its  inhabitants,  recording  the  flora  and 
the  fauna  along  with  the  effects  of  Portuguese  and 
Dutch  colonization.  This  vision,  both  mechanistic 
and  idealized,  setting  Dutch  order  and  social  hier- 
archies in  the  newly  settled  and  exotic  country,  was 
done  in  a peculiar  style  in  which  convention 
modified  initial  observations.  Nothing  in  his  work 
evokes  the  excesses  and  the  cruelty  of  slavery,  or 
more  general  social  inequalities,  which  were  taken 
for  granted  and  made  visually  clear  by  the  contrast 
of  black  and  white:  these  realities,  after  all,  were 
hardly  ever  the  subject  of  any  painting  before  the 
abolitionist  movements  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

The  Dutch  presence  in  Brazil  led  to  an  interest 
in  the  functioning  of  an  ideal  sugar  plantation — 
the  only  previous  depiction  had  been  a drawing  of 
a mill  with  three  vertically  mounted  rollers,  in  a 
Portuguese  manuscript  dated  1613  in  the  Ajuda 
Palace  Library  (Massing  2006).  By  1623,  more  than 
350  sugar  plantations  had  been  established  in  Per- 
nambuco alone,  each  engenbo  comprising  a mill,  a 
boiler  house,  and  various  outhouses.  A large  estab- 
lishment employed  fifteen  to  twenty  Europeans 
and  hundreds  of  black  slaves,  a small  one  five  or  six 
supervisors  and  twenty  enslaved  workers.  Post’s 
painting  shows  the  engenbo  within  a vast  landscape. 
On  the  right,  on  top  of  the  hill,  is  a chapel  and  a 
group  of  houses;  below  them  is  the  water-driven 
mill  where  the  cane  is  pressed,  generally  twice, 
between  the  vertical  rollers.  From  there  the  juice 
runs  to  the  great  tanks  of  the  boiler  house,  on  the 
far  right,  where  it  is  boiled,  and  the  impurities 
skimmed  off  the  surface.  Then  it  is  poured  into 
conical  molds  where  it  crystallizes;  after  being 
stored  for  a whole  week  in  the  casa  de  purgar,  the 


white  sugar  is  further  separated  from  the  molasses. 
Finally,  the  wooden  platform  of  the  engenbo, 
further  to  the  left  in  the  painting,  was  used  to  dry 
and  purify  the  sugar  further. 

In  the  painting,  the  richness  of  the  land  is 
stressed  by  the  exuberant  vegetation,  with 
coconut  palms  (cocos  nucijera),  introduced  by  the 
Portuguese,  but  also  by  the  splendid,  red  flower  of 
the  timacambire  plant  ( Aecbmea  sp.).  Its  wildness 
is  expressed  by  a boa  constrictor  which  has  seized 
its  prey.  Post  made  multiple  versions  of  such 
views;  all  were  clearly  constructed,  with  blue  skies, 
showing  an  ideal,  ordered  society  in  a theatrical 
setting,  at  a moment  when  the  Dutch  companies 
(voc  and  wic)  had  built  up  their  trading  empires 
to  the  detriment  of  the  old  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese monopolies. 
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Our  Lady  of  Montserrat 

Agostinho  da  Piedade  (Portugal,  Brazil,  ca.  15 80-1661) 
Brazil,  ca.  1635 
Terracotta 
82  cm  (b.) 

Mosteiro  de  Sdo  Bento,  Sdo  Paulo 
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The  Benedictine  friar  Agostinho  da  Piedade  was 
born  in  Portugal  and  took  his  vows  in  Salvador,  in 
Bahia,  Brazil,  where  he  is  documented  from  1620 
until  his  death  in  1661.  He  is  one  of  the  extremely 
rare  seventeenth-century  Brazilian  artists  whose 
name  is  known  today  because  he  signed  four  of 
his  works,  all  of  them  terracotta  sculptures.  He 
also  dated  two  of  them:  another  depiction  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat  dated  1636,  and  one  of  Saint 
Anne  teaching  the  Virgin,  dated  1642  (both 
belong  to  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Salvador 
and  are  displayed  in  the  Museu  de  Arte  Sacra  da 
Universidade  Federal  da  Bahia).  On  the  basis  of 
stylistic  comparison,  Clemente  da  Silva  Nigra 
identified  about  thirty  sculptures  that  can  be 
attributed  to  Frei  Agostinho. 

Most  of  Frei  Agostinho’s  work  consists  of 
bust-length  reliquaries  depicting  male  and  female 
saints,  the  largest  set  of  which  was  made  for  the 
monastery  of  Salvador,  where  the  monk  spent 
most  of  his  Brazilian  years.  They  are  considered 
to  have  been  made  in  the  early  1630s  and  to  have 
been  influenced  by  a terracotta  sculptural  tradi- 
tion centered  in  Alcobaya,  Portugal,  to  which 
Agostinho  must  have  been  exposed  before  moving 
to  Brazil.  There  are  many  reliquaries  in  this 


format  scattered  throughout  Brazil,  most  of 
which  remain  anonymous.  Frei  Agostinho's  pro- 
duction is  therefore  particularly  important  not 
only  because  its  authorship  and  dating  can  be 
established  with  a reasonable  degree  of  certainty 
but  also  because  its  formal  genealogy  can  be 
identified.  Furthermore,  Agostinho’s  reliquaries 
are  the  best  examples  of  their  type. 

Later  in  his  career,  he  evolved  into  larger  and 
more  elaborate  formats,  including  the  1636  repre- 
sentation of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrat  from 
Salvador  as  well  as  this  one  from  Sao  Paulo,  a varia- 
tion of  the  former.  A comparison  between  the  two 
shows  that  the  Salvador  version  has  preserved  most 
of  its  polychromy,  which  is  lost  in  the  version  illus- 
trated here.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  compact  in 
its  composition  and  manages  to  achieve  a more 
monumental  effect  while  actually  being  smaller.  It 
is  also  more  elaborate,  more  saturated  with  decora- 
tive elements:  cherubs  completely  cover  the  base  of 
the  statue  and  they  can  also  be  found  on  the 
Virgins  dress,  along  with  flowers  of  different  forms. 
Finally,  the  physiognomies  of  both  the  Virgin  and 
the  baby  Jesus  are  finer  than  in  the  Salvador 
version,  as  is  the  rendering  of  their  hands;  they  are 
also  better  proportioned. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  while  these 
images,  like  the  remainder  of  Frei  Agostinho’s 
artistic  production,  are  certainly  indebted  to  the 
Alcoba^a  tradition,  they  reveal  the  influence  of 
Indo-Portuguese  religious  art,  works  commis- 
sioned by  the  Portuguese  in  India  from  local 
artists  who  would  apply  their  craftsmanship  to 
the  rendering  of  Catholic  motifs.  On  their  way 
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from  Goa  to  Lisbon,  the  fleets  docked  in  Salvador, 
Rio,  and  other  Brazilian  ports  on  a regular  basis, 
loaded  with  goods  from  the  China  Sea  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  would  then  be  traded  for 
sugar  and  other  New  World  products.  Thus  many 
Luso-Asian  works  of  art  made  their  way  into 
Brazilian  collections.  As  the  illustrated  work 
clearly  reveals,  Frei  Agostinho  certainly  saw  and 
paid  close  attention  to  Indo-Portuguese  ivories 
(1-40,  1-41,  1-42),  in  this  case  an  iconographic 
typology  of  the  enthroned  Virgin.  Through  this 
combination  of  Asian  and  Portuguese  influences, 
Agostinho’s  work  developed  a degree  of  originality 
that  makes  it  quite  unique. 

The  Virgin  of  Montserrat  is  a black  Madonna 
(a  type  of  image  of  the  Virgin  showing  her  with 
dark  skin),  dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century  and 
venerated  in  an  important  pilgrimage  shrine  in 
Catalonia,  cared  tor  by  the  Benedictines,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  cult's  worldwide  spread. 

In  Brazil,  it  was  the  governor-general  Francisco  de 
Sousa,  an  important  patron  of  the  order  and  a 
member  of  a Catalan  family,  who  introduced  the 
cult.  At  his  request,  the  Benedictines  of  Rio 
changed  the  dedication  of  their  church  from  the 
Immaculate  Conception  to  the  Virgin  of 
Montserrat,  in  1602.  The  order  established  itself 
in  Sao  Paulo  in  1598  but  its  monastery  was  not 
finished  until  1634.  Originally,  it  was  dedicated  to 
Saint  Benedict,  but  when  construction  was 
complete  it  too  was  changed  to  the  protection  of 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat.  The  sculpture  by  Frei 
Agostinho  was  requested  from  Salvador  at  that 
point,  and  was  meant  for  the  main  altar. 

Rarely  shown  in  public,  this  statue  is  not  only 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Benedictine  order  in 
Brazil — and  thus  of  the  history  of  Brazil  itself — 
but  also  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  expressive 
examples  of  the  colony’s  early  seventeenth-century 
terracotta  production  and  one  of  the  best  works 
in  the  oeuvre  of  Frei  Agostinho. 
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Saint  Bernard 

Agostinho  de  Jesus  (Brazil,  1610-1661) 

Brazil,  ca.  1652 

Terracotta 
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Three  works  in  this  catalogue  attest  to  the  great 
terracotta  sculpture  tradition  that  characterizes  the 
artistic  production  of  Brazil  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century.  While  the  anonymous  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi  with  Christ  (b-28)  illustrates  the  locally 
elaborated  and  developed,  vernacular  side  of  this 
artistic  practice,  the  Virgin  of  Montserrat  (b-2i) 
stands  for  the  voyage  of  a Portuguese  tradition 
across  the  Atlantic  and  its  encounter  in  Brazil  with 


Asian  influences  transported  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  in  the  yearly  fleets.  Agostinho  de  Jesus's  Saint 
Bernard  shows  a third  way  taken  by  early  Brazilian 
sculpture,  one  that  develops  from  the  work  of  his 
master,  Agostinho  da  Piedade,  but  that  takes  on  its 
own  characteristics.  The  fact  that  it  was  made  for 
the  renovated  main  altar  of  the  Benedictine  church 
of  Sao  Paulo,  where  the  aforementioned  Virgin  of 
Montserrat  used  to  be  displayed,  makes  its  presence 
in  this  catalogue  all  the  more  pertinent. 

Agostinho  de  Jesus  was  born  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  took  his  vows  in  Salvador,  where  he  met  and 
in  all  likelihood  received  artistic  training  from 
Agostinho  da  Piedade.  He  also  traveled  to 
Portugal  where  he  stayed  from  circa  1628  until 
1634.  During  that  period  he  would  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  directly  exposed  to  European 
sculpture,  but  little  is  known  about  this  trip. 

Upon  his  return  to  Brazil  he  spent  some  time  in 
Salvador,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sao  Paulo  and, 
according  to  primary  sources,  he  was  remembered 
for  his  special  skills  as  a painter  and  a terracotta 
sculptor.  He  died  in  Rio,  in  1661. 

In  1650  the  monastery  ol  Sao  Paulo  received 
a considerable  donation  from  the  local  patron 
Fernao  Dias,  which  allowed  for  renovation  work 
to  be  executed  in  the  church,  including  its  main 
altar.  Frei  Agostinho  de  Jesus,  who  was  in  the  city 
at  the  time,  made  four  sculptures  for  this  purpose: 
oi  Saints  Benedict,  Scholastica,  Maurus,  and  this 
Saint  Bernard.  Agostinho  da  Piedade’s  Virgin  of 
Montserrat  lost  its  prominent  position  during  this 
renovation. 

It  has  been  generally  considered  that  Frei 
Agostinho  de  Jesus's  sculptures  are  closer  to  a 
baroque  ideal  than  those  of  his  master,  the  latter 
having  been  deemed  related  to  the  Renaissance. 
The  two  statues  presented  here,  however,  show 
that  this  nomenclature,  forged  for  the  study  of 
European  art,  is  hardly  adequate  to  analyze  these 
objects.  Piedade’s  work  is  the  product  of  a very 
particular  combination  of  European  and  Asian 
influences  that  probably  could  only  have 
happened  in  Brazil  and  that  can  hardly  be  called 
Renaissance.  In  turn,  this  Saint  Bernard,  later  by 
almost  a couple  of  decades,  is  much  closer  to  the 
classical  ideals  that  were  fashionable  in  Por- 
tuguese sculpture  at  the  time.  In  fact,  it  shows  a 
lesser  degree  of  independence  and  originality  than 
the  Virgin  of  Montserrat. 

Stripped  of  the  polychromy  that  would  have 
covered  it  originally,  this  statue  is  a full-length, 
near  life-size  depiction  of  the  saint.  Bernard  is 
shown  in  a frontal,  almost  static  pose,  his  hands 
arranged  to  hold  the  staff  that  corresponds  to  his 
dignity  as  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  and  a book,  a refer- 
ence to  his  intellectual  activity  and  many  writings. 
His  habit  is  treated  with  little  detail  while  his  face 
and  hands  are  carefully  depicted  and  rendered  in 
correct  anatomical  detail.  His  hieratic  pose,  whose 
solemnity  would  have  been  underlined  by  the 
height  at  which  the  figure  was  displayed  on  the 
altar,  is  not  best  described  by  the  word  baroque. 


Of  the  four  saints  newly  sculpted  for  the  altar 
of  the  renovated  Benedictine  monastery,  two  were 
founders  of  the  male  and  female  branches  of  the 
order,  saints  Benedict  and  Scholastica  respectively. 
Saint  Maurus  was  one  of  Benedict’s  early  com- 
panions and  is  credited  with  the  introduction  of 
the  order  in  France.  He  is  a major  saint  in  the 
Benedictine  pantheon  and  his  statues  and  relics 
are  often  found  in  the  order’s  monasteries.  Saint 
Bernard  was  a Cistercian,  an  order  that  sought  to 
recover  the  original  spirit  of  Benedict’s  rule.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  house  of  Clairvaux,  the 
name  of  which  became  inextricably  attached  to 
his  and  where  the  rule  was  observed  with  special 
strictness.  His  major  status  among  Catholic 
saints,  combined  with  his  publicly  professed 
esteem  for  the  Benedictines  (for  instance,  in  his 
Apology ) and  his  lifelong  commitment  to  the  rule, 
justify  his  presence  in  the  Brazilian  altarpiece. 
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B-23 

Saint  Amaro 

Agostinho  da  Piedade  (Portugal,  Brazil,  ca.  15 80-1661) 
Brazil,  ca.  1640 
Polychromed  terracotta 
87.4  cm  (h.) 
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Pair  of  Sculpted  Columns 

Salvador,  Bahia,  Brazil,  ryth  century 
Wood 

205  x 57.5  x 41  cm 

Beatriz  e Mario  Pimenta  Camargo  Collection 
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In  Portugal  as  well  as  in  its  colonies,  stone  altar- 
pieces  were  rivaled  by  those  made  of  gilded  wood- 
carving  (talha  dourada)  at  least  as  early  as  the  six- 
teenth century.  There  are  a few  fragments  of  early 
stone  examples  dispersed  throughout  Brazil,  but 
the  vast  majority  of  the  altarpieces  of  the  colonial 
age  that  have  survived  are  made  of  gilded,  and 
more  rarely  polychromed  wood.  Provided  with 
models  in  the  form  of  sculptures,  drawings,  and 
prints,  as  well  as  furniture  and  silver  works 


imported  from  Portugal,  the  colony’s  wood- 
carvers  tended  to  follow  the  latest  trends  devel- 
oped in  the  mother  country,  often  producing 
remarkable  works  of  art,  and  occasionally  devel- 
oping their  own  original  vocabulary. 

These  richly  carved  columns  incorporate 
elements  from  the  classical  tradition,  such  as  the 
composite  capitals  that  crown  them,  the  cherubs, 
and  the  garlands,  as  well  as  other,  reinvented 
features  such  as  the  multiple  scrolls  covered  in 
acanthus  leaves.  In  fact,  the  profusion  oi  decora- 
tive motifs  replaces  the  shaft  of  the  column,  thus 
making  for  a rather  free  interpretation  of  the 
European  canon,  an  artistic  attitude  often  found 
in  late  seventeenth-  and  early  eighteenth-century 
Brazilian  architectural  sculpture.  For  instance, 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  the  Ordem  Terceira 
de  Sao  Francisco  (Third  Order  of  Saint  Francis), 
also  in  Salvador  and  finished  in  1705,  includes 
very  similar  columns.  The  pair  shown  here  con- 
stitutes, therefore,  a fine  example  of  the  original- 
ity and  high  quality  attained  by  early  colonial 
woodcarvers,  a tradition  that  would  be  continued 
well  into  the  days  of  independent  Brazil. 

The  columns  are  also  interesting  because 
they  are  one  of  the  few  material  testimonies  to 
the  interior  decoration  of  the  original  cathedral 
of  Bahia.  Demolished  in  the  1930s,  the  old  cathe- 
dral of  Salvador  is  known  today  through  a few 
early  twentieth-century  photographs,  scattered 
references  in  travel  accounts  written  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  a number 
of  carved  wood  fragments  from  often  unidenti- 
fiable altars  found  in  a few  museums  and  private 
collections.  These  columns  are  possibly  the 
largest  and  most  complete  of  these  fragments. 

In  1549,  King  Joao  III  appointed  a governor- 
general  for  Brazil  to  coordinate  the  colonizing 
effort.  The  governor-general,  later  a viceroy,  was 
headquartered  in  Salvador  and  diplomatic  efforts 
were  immediately  set  in  motion  in  order  to  create 
a bishopric  in  the  newly  established  colonial 
capital.  The  king’s  wish  was  granted  in  1551. 
Salvador  would  remain  the  only  Brazilian  bish- 
opric until  1676,  when  two  others  were  created  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Ohnda,  while  Salvador  was 
raised  to  the  status  of  an  archbishopric.  The 
cathedral  of  Salvador  was  therefore  the  first  to  be 
built  in  the  colony  and,  for  over  a century,  Brazils 
most  important  church.  Today  it  is  hard  to  form 
an  accurate  idea  of  its  splendor  in  its  heyday. 
Curiously,  the  surviving  photographs  of  the  faqade 
show  that,  like  the  pair  of  columns  under  discus- 
sion, it  incorporated  a number  of  classical  features 
(a  Doric  gigantic  order,  fluted  pilasters,  radial 
arches)  as  well  as  some  more  original  ones,  such 
the  capitals  that  crown  the  pilasters — which 
seem  to  elude  any  term  invented  for  the  analysis 
of  European  architecture — or  the  carved  stone 
scrolls  that  covered  parts  of  the  walls  and  the 
spandrels  of  the  three  main  portals.  Like  the 
columns,  this  facade  probably  dated  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century. 


Great  care  was  no  doubt  invested  in  the 
original  furnishing  of  the  interior,  which  may 
have  been  decorated  with  stone  altarpieces. 

A change  of  taste  in  the  seventeenth  century 
meant  that  these  were  replaced  with  new  ones 
made  of  wood.  The  altar  from  which  these 
columns  derive  has  not  been  identified  but  their 
style  suggests  that,  like  the  facade,  they  date  from 
a campaign  that  is  documented  to  have  taken 
place  around  1674. 

In  1730,  a wall  had  to  be  built  to  support 
the  unstable  hill  upon  which  the  cathedral  sat 
and  which  threatened  its  structural  integrity.  But 
soon  after,  part  of  this  wall  collapsed  and  the 
upper  level  of  the  facade  had  to  be  dismantled  in 
order  to  alleviate  the  pressure.  Eventually,  following 
the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  it  was  decided  that 
the  cathedral  should  be  moved  to  the  neighboring, 
former  church  of  the  Society  where  it  remains 
today,  the  crumbling  original  church  being  aban- 
doned. In  all  likelihood,  the  dismantling  of  the 
old  cathedral  started  soon  thereafter,  some  of  its 
materials  being  used  in  other  buildings  while 
some,  such  as  these  columns,  entered  the  art 
market;  it  is  also  likely  that  the  columns’  original 
gilding,  by  then  probably  in  bad  condition,  was 
lost  at  that  point. 
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Processional  cross 

Sao  Paolo,  Brazil,  ryth  century 
Silver 

226  cm  (h.) 

Private  collection 
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Beyond  its  intrinsic  value  as  a work  of  art,  the 
interest  of  this  previously  unstudied,  unpublished, 
and  virtually  unknown  processional  cross  is 
twofold.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  the  art  of  silver  as  it  was  practiced  in 
Brazil  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  constitutes  an  eloquent  example  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  colony. 

Under  the  increasing  pressure  of  local 
demand,  which  could  not  be  met  by  works 
imported  from  Portugal,  silversmithing  flourished 
in  seventeenth-century  Brazil.  Churches  as  well 
as  private  chapels  and  altars  in  affluent  homes 
needed  to  be  decorated  and  liturgical  objects  were 
also  necessary  for  the  celebration  of  mass  and 
other  religious  ceremonies.  Thus  developed  a local 
silver  industry  that  is  documented  from  the  late 
sixteenth  century. 


The  earliest  objects  to  have  survived  date  from 
the  seventeenth  century  and  are  fairly  homoge- 
nous in  their  formal  characteristics.  In  this  case, 
the  decoration  is  only  found  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  cross.  The  tubular  sections  that  form  the  top 
of  the  staff  and  cross  bear  bands  of  linear,  vegetal 
ornament.  The  bulging,  globular  section  that  sep- 
arates the  staff  from  the  cross — called  the  knot — 
is  composed  of  three  parts.  The  middle  one 
is  decorated  with  cherubs  and  the  other  two  are 
covered  in  geometric  (flutes)  and  vegetal 
(acanthus-like)  motifs. 

These  characteristics  can  also  be  found  in 
the  extraordinary  calyx-monstrance  in  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  in  Rio,  dated  1634;  in  the  pro- 
cessional lantern  in  the  same  monastery,  dated 
1663-66;  or  in  the  image  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe,  originally  made  for  the  cathedral  of 
Salvador,  Bahia  (today  in  the  Museu  de  Arte 
Sacra),  and  covered  in  silver  in  1671,  to  name  but 
a few  examples.  This  shows  that  the  features 
described  were  kept  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century  without  significant  change.  It  also  shows 
that  these  characteristics  were  not  particular  to 
the  area  of  Sao  Paulo  but  rather  could  be  found 
in  silver  from  other  major  cities  in  Brazil.  The 
processional  cross  illustrated  here  belongs, 
therefore,  to  the  seventeenth  century  even  if  it 
cannot  be  dated  with  greater  precision.  The 
image  of  Christ  and  the  halo,  however,  are  later 
additions  of  the  nineteenth  or  perhaps  even  twen- 
tieth century.  The  older  parts  of  the  cross  have 
kept  in  particularly  good  condition,  showing  very 
little  abrasion. 

Crosses  such  as  this  one,  mounted  on  a long 
staff  so  that  they  can  be  easily  seen,  are  used  on 
various  occasions.  (The  pope  is  entitled  to  having 
one  carried  before  him  at  all  times  and  archbish- 
ops can  use  them  within  their  own  jurisdiction.) 
Several  crosses  are  used  in  a procession.  Every 
parish  has  its  own,  behind  which  its  parishioners 
march;  so  do  cathedral  chapters,  confraternities, 
and  brotherhoods  as  well  as  religious  orders. 
When  a cross  is  carried  in  a procession,  the  figure 
of  Christ  faces  the  direction  in  which  the  proces- 
sion is  moving  unless  an  archbishop  takes  part  in 
the  procession,  in  which  case  the  figure  of  Christ 
is  turned  toward  the  prelate.  It  is  prescribed  that 
the  staff  of  a cross  carried  by  a monastic  order  be 
made  of  silver  and  that  by  a mendicant  order  be 
made  of  wood.  The  cross  under  discussion  here 
was  made  for  a Benedictine  monastery  and  there- 
fore is  held  on  a silver  staff. 

Processions  celebrated  a saint  or  a religious 
event  and  therefore  played  an  important  role  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  colony.  But  they  also 
brought  to  the  streets  the  institutions  responsible 
for  the  political  organization  of  the  community,  in 
a meaningful,  hierarchical,  and  carefully  organized 
order.  Thus  they  were  also  major  social  events  in 
Brazilian  life,  painstakingly  prepared  and  staged 
with  great  splendor. 
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Ostensorium 
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While  the  word  ostensorium  (or  monstrance) 
was  originally  used  to  designate  any  vessel 
designed  for  the  exhibition  of  a holy  object  (such 
as  a relic),  the  modern  usage  of  the  word  has  been 
limited  to  vessels  such  as  the  one  under  considera- 
tion here,  which  were  used  for  the  display  of  the 
Blessed  Host.  According  to  Catholic  belief,  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist  the  host  is  trans- 
formed into  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  wine 
into  his  blood  (transubstantiation)  and  these  are 
given  to  the  faithful,  commemorating  the  ritual 
performed  by  Christ  during  the  Last  Supper. 
Veneration  of  the  host  is,  therefore,  veneration 
of  Christ  proper. 

The  practice  of  exhibiting  the  Blessed  Host 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  association  with  public  processions.  Transub- 
stantiation, however,  was  questioned  by  some 
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Reformation  theologians  and  consequently  dis- 
cussed at  the  Council  of  Trent,  whose  thirteenth 
session  restated  its  validity.  The  cult  ol  the 
Blessed  Host  was  consequently  reinforced,  and 
the  monstrances  used  for  its  display  became  ever 
more  complex  and  sophisticated  in  their  design. 

There  are  many  examples  of  monstrances 
made  in  Brazil.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
complex  is  kept  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  bears  an  inscription  recording 
its  donor  (a  sugar  merchant  named  Andre 
Homem)  and  date  of  execution  (1634).  In  line 
with  an  early  tradition,  this  monstrance  incorpo- 
rates many  architectural  characteristics  and  is  in 
fact  conceived  as  a precious,  miniaturized  temple. 
This  example,  much  simpler  and  most  likely  origi- 
nating in  a modest  church,  probably  dates  from 
later  in  the  century.  It  represents  the  moment  in 
the  history  of  these  objects  in  which  architectural 
language  had  already  been  abandoned  and  mon- 
strances had  become  the  domain  of  a formal 
grammar  specific  to  silversmiths.  In  fact,  its  foot 
is  shaped  like  a chalice  surmounted  by  a circular 
receptacle  composed  of  a metal  ring  that  holds 
two  pieces  of  glass  between  which  the  host  is 
kept.  Around  this  receptacle  a series  of  rays  are 
disposed  in  the  form  of  a sunburst,  embodying 
the  glory  of  the  monstrance's  holy  contents. 

Monstrances  were  used  in  the  many  proces- 
sions that  were  central  to  the  religious  and  social 
life  of  colonial  Brazil.  It  was  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter,  however,  that  the  monstrance 
performed  its  most  important  function.  On  Good 
Friday  the  host  would  be  consecrated  and  placed 


in  a monstrance,  which  in  turn  would  be  kept 
either  on  the  main  altar  or  on  the  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Host,  if  there  was  one.  Such  was 
the  case,  for  instance,  in  the  cathedral  of  Salvador, 
where  a wealthy  and  prestigious  brotherhood 
was  devoted  to  this  cult.  On  Easter  Sunday 
the  host  would  be  removed  from  the  monstrance 
and  distributed  among  the  priests  celebrating 
mass.  Monstrances,  therefore,  were  of  the  utmost 
ritual  importance  and,  as  works  of  art,  they 
were  invested  accordingly  with  splendor  and 
sophistication. 
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B-28 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  with  Christ 

Sdo  Paulo,  Brazil,  i/th  century 
Polychromed  terracotta 
105  x 6 S x 47  cm 

Museu  de  Arte  Sacra,  Sdo  Paulo,  1298M 
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The  most  original  works  of  sculpture 
produced  in  early  seventeenth-century  Brazil 
were  made  of  terracotta.  All  of  the  examples 
that  have  survived  are  religious  and  most 
come  from  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  work- 
shops. A few  were  made  by  skilled  sculptors 
recruited  by  the  religious  orders  in  Europe, 
where  they  had  acquired  their  initial  training. 

In  turn,  these  European  friars  and  monks 
would  teach  their  Brazilian-born  disciples. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  Benedictine  friar 
Agostinho  de  Jesus,  the  author  of  the  statue 
of  Saint  Bernard  included  in  this  catalogue 
(B-22),  who  was  a disciple  of  his  Portuguese- 
born  brother  in  the  order,  Frei  Agostinho  da 
Piedade  (see  B-21).  Most  of  these  early  sculp- 
tures, however,  were  the  product  of  a vernac- 
ular taste  and  the  creation  of  self-trained 
artists  who  also  worked  for  the  religious 
orders. 

The  most  frequent  sculptural  typology 
found  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  is  the 
anthropomorphic  reliquary,  portraying  a male 
or  female  saint  111  bust  or  half-length  format, 
accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  his  or  her 
attributes,  and  usually  with  a small,  round 
compartment  carved  in  the  chest,  where  a 
relic  was  kept  and  displayed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  a piece  of  glass.  Many  of  these 
terracotta  reliquaries  have  survived  both  in 


situ  and  in  museum  collections.  Full-length  depic- 
tions of  saints  were  more  frequently  made  of 
wood  and  the  surviving  examples  are  not  as 
numerous.  Some  near  life-size  representations  of 
Saint  Benedict  and  his  sister  saint  Scholastica,  a 
pair  always  displayed  on  the  main  altar  of  the 
churches  of  their  respective  orders,  have  survived, 
as  have  some  statues  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  other 
saints,  but  the  latter  are  not  as  common.  The  ter- 
racotta, full-length,  group  sculpture  of  Saint 
Francis  of  Assisi  with  Christ  discussed  here 
stands  nearly  alone  in  its  own  category. 

Along  with  the  stiff  and  even  coarse  treatment 
of  the  anatomy  of  Christ  and  Francis,  and  the 
simple,  schematic  rendering  of  the  draperies  on 
both  figures,  the  fact  that  the  gazes  of  the  two 
men  do  not  meet,  thus  frustrating  any  sense  of 
interaction  between  them,  has  also  been  men- 
tioned as  a marker  of  this  statue's  popular  charac- 
ter. There  is  no  denying  that  this  is  not  the  work 
of  an  erudite  sculptor  trained  in  a sophisticated 
European  workshop,  but  rather  an  example  of  the 
vernacular  sculptural  production  that  populated, 
one  must  assume,  most  of  the  churches  and 
private  chapels  in  colonial  Brazil.  As  far  as  this 
kind  of  popular  production  goes,  however,  the 
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Saint  Francis  oj  Assisi  with  Christ  is  rather  ambi- 
tious, not  only  because  it  portrays  a group  rather 
than  a single  figure,  but  also  because  of  its  narra- 
tive character. 

In  fact,  part  of  this  statue’s  awkwardness  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  represents  not  a single  episode 
but  conflates  two.  One  of  these  is  a celestial  vision 
in  which  the  crucified  Christ  sets  himself  free  of 
the  cross  to  embrace  Francis.  This  is  an  icono- 
graphic  theme  applied  to  various  saints;  in  its 
Franciscan  version  and  also  in  Brazil,  it  can  be 
found,  for  example,  on  the  main  altar  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan church  of  Salvador.  The  other  episode 
depicted  is  specifically  Franciscan  and  famously 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1224,  on  Mount  La 
Verna,  when  Francis  saw  the  seraphic  Christ — on 
the  cross,  with  three  pairs  of  wings — and  received 
the  stigmata.  This  explains  why  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  this  statue  has  four  white  wings  made  of 
terracotta  and  four  holes  in  his  back  designed  to 
receive  an  extra  pair  of  wooden  wings.  It  also 
explains  Francis’s  body  language,  not  lovingly 
responding  to  Christ’s  embrace  but  rather  as  if  in 
mystical  ecstasy,  his  arms  wide  open  in  order  to 
receive  the  five  wounds,  two  of  which  can  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  nails  imprinted  upon  his  hands. 

From  a strictly  formal  point  of  view,  the 
interest  of  this  example  of  vernacular  sculpture 
relies  on  its  rarity  and  its  ambition.  The  statue 
also  attests  to  the  circulation  of  printed  images  of 
both  of  Francis’s  visions,  from  which  this  statue 
indirectly  derives.  In  the  context  of  the  history 
of  the  Franciscans'  missionary  effort  in  the  colony, 
of  which  it  was  a tool,  this  group  of  Francis  and 
Christ  bears  witness  to  a deviation  from  ortho- 
doxy— the  confusion  of  two  distinct  episodes — 
sanctioned  by  the  clergy  (otherwise  it  would 
not  have  survived)  and  probably  perceived 
as  harmless.  On  the  fringes  of  the  empire,  this 
object  tells  us,  Catholic  strictness  could  be  a 
flexible  matter. 
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Dead  Christ 

Sorocaba,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  18th  century 

Wood 

192  cm 

Museu  de  Arte  Sacra,  Sao  Paulo 

Religious  festivities  in  colonial  Brazil  often 
included  various  kinds  of  performances  that 
enacted  biblical  episodes,  especially  those  related 
to  the  life  of  Christ.  For  instance,  primary  sources 
refer  to  plays  that  took  place  inside  or  in  front  of 
churches  on  important  occasions.  Such  perform- 
ances had  an  obvious  pedagogical  goal  and  were 
aimed,  first  and  foremost,  at  a largely  illiterate 
audience,  whose  understanding  of  the  main 
episodes  of  the  Bible  would  thus  be  facilitated. 

In  fact,  theater  was  an  important  tool  of  the  evan- 
gelization effort  developed  by  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  New  World. 


In  broad  terms,  processions,  too,  were  a kind 
of  performance  in  that  they  displayed,  for  the 
whole  city  to  witness,  a hierarchically  organized 
society  parading  in  perfect  and  rigid  order.  In 
more  specifically  religious  terms,  processions  were 
often  punctuated  along  their  paths  by  tableaux 
vivants,  small  sets  with  live  "actors”  dressed  in 
character  to  portray  a specific  biblical  episode. 

Easter,  the  most  important  festival  in  the 
Catholic  calendar,  was  (and  still  is  in  Iberia  and  in 
several  of  its  former  colonies)  the  pretext  for  the 
most  complex,  sophisticated,  and  performative 
procession  of  all.  As  at  other  times,  images  of  the 
patron  saints  of  each  parish  and  religious  order 
were  paraded,  as  were  miracle-working  images 
that  were  the  object  of  special  devotion.  One  par- 
ticular set  of  images,  however,  only  came  out 
during  Easter.  They  were  used  to  display  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Christ,  the  final  and  climatic 
episodes  of  which  the  festival  celebrated.  Several 
of  these  images  survive  (and  some  are  still  used) 
in  Brazil.  Most  of  them  relate  to  the  Passion  and 
were  used  to  compose  scenes  such  as  the  Last 
Supper,  Christ  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the 
Arrest  of  Christ,  the  Flagellation,  the  Carrying 
of  the  Cross,  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Descent 
from  the  Cross. 

Apart  from  its  quality  as  a very  elegant, 
striking,  and  powerful  work  of  art,  the  image  illus- 
trated here  is  also  interesting  because  Christ’s 
arms  are  jointed;  therefore  the  pose  of  the  figure 
could  be  changed  according  to  the  episode  being 
performed.  It  could  be  displayed  on  the  cross, 
shown  being  brought  down  from  the  cross,  or 
placed  upon  the  tomb  (many  wooden  tombs  used 
in  procession  still  survive  and  are  used  in  Brazil). 
The  image  would  not  only  be  paraded  but  could 
also  be  used  in  performances  of  the  above  men- 
tioned episodes,  involving  live  actors  who  would 
handle  the  statue. 

From  a strictly  formal  point  of  view,  this 
image  is  also  interesting  because  of  the  way 
Christ’s  loincloth  is  carved,  as  a piece  of  fabric 
held  by  a rope  and  open  over  Christ’s  right 
hip.  This  is  a very  specific  way  of  depicting  the 
loincloth,  one  that  charges  the  image  with 
unavoidable  sensual  tension  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, is  clearly  inspired  by  Indo-Portuguese 
crucifixes.  Images  of  Christ  made  in  Portugal 
never  depicted  the  loincloth  in  this  manner,  but 
figures  commissioned  by  the  Portuguese  from 
Indian  craftsmen  always  depicted  it  in  this  way. 
These  Indo-Portuguese  images,  usually  small  and 
often  made  of  ivory,  were  easy  to  transport  and 
were  in  fact  traded  all  over  the  Portuguese  world. 
On  their  way  back  from  India,  the  fleets  often 
docked  in  Brazil  where  they  sold  part  of  their 
cargoes,  including  works  of  art,  and  in  exchange 
acquired  Brazilian  goods.  Like  the  terracotta 
Virgin  oj  Montserrat  (b-2i),  this  sculpture  of  the 
Dead  Christ  attests  to  this  trade  and  to  its 
influence  on  Brazilian  art. 
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1-1 

Portrait  of  Afonso  de  Albuquerque 

Goa,  India,  ca.  16th  century 
Oil  and  tempera  on  wood 
18 2 x 108  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon , 2144P 


It  appears  clear  that  the  portraits  of  the 
earliest  governors  and  viceroys — Francisco  de 
Almeida,  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  Lopo  Soares  de 
Albergaria,  etc. — were  the  work  of  Correia  and 
his  Goan  assistant.  The  Dutch  adventurer  Jan 
Huyghen  van  Linschoten  (1563-1611)  saw  the 
series  when  he  visited  the  palace  between  1583  and 
1587.  The  portraits  that  survive  were  taken  away  to 
the  Government  Palace  in  Pangim  (Panaji),  known 
as  the  Idalcao  Palace,  and  from  there  to  the  Museu 
de  Sao  Francisco  de  Assis  in  Old  Goa.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  were  retouched  or  almost  totally 
repainted  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  by 
an  amateur  artist.  This  portrait  of  Alonso  de 
Albuquerque  was  taken  to  Lisbon  decades  later, 
where  it  was  subject  to  careful  restoration. 

The  portraits  were  painted  in  a technique 
mixing  tempera  and  oil,  on  boards  of  dimensions 
that  do  not  vary  significantly.  They  are  in  a style  at 
variance  with  European  models,  with  the  subjects 
invariably  presented  at  full  length  with  no 
modeling,  perspective,  or  evocation  of  surround- 
ing space.  They  are  shown  in  silhouette  on  a 
ground  that  is  plain  or  imitates  damask  cloth,  but 
is  always  a strong  color.  Facing  either  the  right  or 
the  left,  the  governors  and  viceroys  typically  hold 
in  their  right  hands  the  commander's  staff,  while 
the  other  rests  on  the  sword  hilt.  Heraldic  shields 
are  always  very  prominent,  and  there  are  two  areas 
with  legends — one  at  the  top  behind  the  head, 
and  the  other  at  the  bottom,  occupying  in  all 
approximately  one  quarter  of  the  total  surface  of 
the  painting. 
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This  representation  of  the  second  governor  of  India, 
Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  belongs  to  a series  of  por- 
traits of  viceroys  once  found  in  the  Fortaleza  Palace, 
very  close  to  the  shore  of  the  Mandovi  River,  also 
known  as  the  Palace  of  the  Sabaio.  Between  1509 
and  1515  it  had  been  the  seat  of  Portuguese  govern- 
ment in  India,  from  where  the  conquests  of  Hor- 
muz, Goa,  and  Molucca  were  directed.  The  por- 
traits hung  in  the  audience  hall,  where  the  viceroy 
received  senior  dignitaries  and  embassy  delegations, 
and  where  his  council  met.  According  to  the  French 
sailor  Francois  Pyrard  de  Laval  (1570-1621),  the 
series  included  portraits  of  all  previous  viceroys. 

According  to  the  historian  Gaspar  Correia 
(circa  1495-circa  1561)  in  his  Lendas  da  India 
(Legends  of  India),  Viceroy  Joao  de  Castro 
decided  to  commemorate  his  predecessors  in  a 
series  of  painted  portraits.  Because  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  drawing,  and  because  he  had  seen  all  the 
governors  of  the  Estado  da  India,  Correia  was 
authorized  to  produce  them.  He  chose  a local 
artist  and  provided  him  with  the  information  to 
paint  the  faces  as  faithfully  as  possible.  Joao  de 
Castro  also  commissioned  a painting  of  his  tri- 
umphant arrival  in  Goa. 
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Map  of  Muscat 

in  ‘Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental’ 

Pedro  Barreto  de  Resende  (Portugal,  Goa,  d.  16 51) 
Portugal,  April  1635 
Color  on  parchment 
42.2  x 58.6  cm  (open) 

Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  portuga/s  / 
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Born  in  Paiva  at  an  unknown  date,  Pedro  Barreto 
de  Resende  served  in  Tangiers  between  1615  and 
1628  where  he  obtained  the  title  of  knight  of  the 
Order  of  Sao  Bento  de  Avis.  He  would  certainly 
have  known  (and  perhaps  served  under)  Dom 
Miguel  de  Noronha,  the  fourth  count  of  Linhares, 
who  governed  that  Moroccan  city  from  1624  until 
1628  and  who  would  hold  the  office  of  viceroy  of 
India  from  1629.  Barreto  de  Resende  accompanied 
Linhares  to  this  new  point  in  his  career  and, 
during  the  six  years  that  he  remained  in  Goa, 
served  as  secretary  of  state  and  of  the  viceroy,  as 
well  as  scribe  and  Contador  da  Matricula  Geral 
(Keeper  of  the  Rolls).  He  would  return  to  Lisbon 
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in  1636  with  Linhares,  dying  in  that  city  in  1651 
after  having  benefited  from  a pension  for  services 
rendered  overseas. 

Barreto  de  Resende  was  above  all  focused  on 
the  political  and  administrative  characterization  of 
Portuguese  Asia,  as  well  as  the  examination  of  its 
financial  situation.  This  effort,  undertaken  out  of 
“curiosity"  as  he  himself  admitted,  resulted  in  the 
Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental  (Book  of  the  Eastern 
State  of  India),  a work  from  1635  of  which  three  sev- 
enteenth-century manuscript  versions  are  known. 
Two  are  preserved  at  the  Bibliotheque  nationale 
de  France  (Fonds  Portugais,  nos.  1 and  36),  and  the 
third  at  the  British  Library  (Sloane  mss.,  no.  197). 

The  manuscript  shown  here  is  the  first  Biblio- 
theque nationale  volume,  which  has  422  folios  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part  (constitut- 
ing seventy-three  folios)  is  a history  of  the  viceroys 
of  the  Portuguese  Estado  da  India  (with  their  por- 
traits) and  of  the  armadas  that  composed  the  fleets 
of  the  Carreira  da  India  until  1635,  The  second  part 
(folios  74-421)  consists  of  a description  of  all  of 
the  fortresses  of  Portuguese  Asia,  illustrated  with 
their  respective  maps  and  scrupulously  analyzed  in 
terms  of  their  finances.  In  all  likelihood,  this  man- 
uscript arrived  in  France  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  since  its  cover  bears  the  arms  of  the 
French  statesman  Jean-Baptiste  Colbert  (1619- 
1683).  It  includes  seventy  colored  manuscript  maps, 
representing  the  geographic  span  from  Sofala  to 
Manila.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  the  plates 
in  this  codex  are  not  by  Pedro  Barreto  de  Resende; 
despite  being  based  on  his  prototypes,  they  betray 
a different  style,  a different  hand,  and  a more 
careful  drawing  technique. 


Resende’s  Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental 
belongs  to  a series  of  overviews  of  the  cities  and 
fortresses  of  Portuguese  Asia  that  combined 
text  and  image.  Works  of  this  sort  began  to 
appear  in  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  multiplied  thereafter.  Their  number 
included  contributions  by  such  preeminent 
cartographers  as  Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia 
(p-77, 1-47),  Antonio  de  Mariz  Carneiro,  and  Joao 
Teixeira  Albernaz.  In  part,  this  phenomenon 
corresponds  to  the  increasing  necessity  to  system- 
atize information  about  the  empire  so  as  to 
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facilitate  its  management  from  a center,  that  is, 
Madrid  under  the  Spanish  Habsburgs.  As  such, 
Philip  IV  (Philip  III  of  Portugal,  reigned 
1621-40)  requested  that  the  count  of  Linhares 
prepare  one  such  "book  of  cities  and  fortresses," 
and  the  viceroy  in  turn  commissioned  chronicler 
Antonio  Bocarro  with  the  task,  which  was 
completed  in  February  1635.  Pedro  Barreto  de 
Resende  agreed  to  collaborate  with  Bocarro  in 
this  project,  supplying  his  maps  and  charts  to 
illustrate  the  Livro  das  Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas, 
cidades  e povoafoens  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental 
(Book  of  Maps  of  all  of  the  fortresses,  cities,  and 
settlements  of  the  Eastern  State  of  India). 
Resende,  however,  worked  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  have  access  to  Bocarro’s  text.  He 
called  into  question  the  financial  data  presented 
by  the  chronicler,  insisting  that  "the  accounts 
of  income  and  expenses  for  the  fortresses  that 
he  put  in  the  books  that  were  sent  to  the  king 
were  highly  incorrect.”  Yet  there  were  also  those 
who  were  not  shy  of  pointing  out  the  poor 
quality  of  some  of  the  cartographic  drawings 
found  in  the  Livro  das  plantas,  conserved  today 
in  the  Biblioteca  Publica  de  Evora  (c-8).  Such 
were  the  stated  opinions  of  Constantino  de 
Sa  de  Miranda  in  his  1638  work  on  Ceylon  and 
its  Portuguese  fortresses. 
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Naval  battle,  from  the  ‘Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu’ 

Goa,  India,  ca.  1558-64 
Ink  and  colors  on  paper 
27  x 19  cm  (each  page) 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York, 
ms.  525,  vol.  II,  ff.  84v-8$r 
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There  are  about  sixty  rolls  of  the  Portuguese 
fleets  sent  to  India  from  the  early  sixteenth  up  to 
the  late  eighteenth  century,  but  only  two  of  those 
have  illustrations  of  the  ships.  One,  now  kept  in 
the  Academia  das  Ciencias,  Lisbon,  is  called  the 
Memdria  das  Armadas  que  de  Portugal  passaram  a 
India  (Record  of  the  Fleets  that  went  to  India 
from  Portugal),  and  represents  all  the  fleets  from 
the  one  led  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1497  up  to  1567 
(with  one  exception);  but  the  codex  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  large  folios  with  the  paintings 
of  the  ships.  The  other  is  the  so-called  Liuro  de 
Lisuarte  de  Abreu,  today  in  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library,  New  York.  It  represents  the  fleets  up  1563 
but  in  addition  has  other  texts  and  portraits  of 
the  governors  of  India  (see  P-29). 

Lisuarte  de  Abreu  was  a nobleman  who 
went  to  India  in  1558  in  the  carrack  Rainba,  in 
the  fleet  headed  by  Constantino  de  Bragan^a, 
but  almost  nothing  more  of  his  biography  is 
known.  Once  in  India,  he  ordered  a compilation 
ol  the  texts  that  now  constitute  the  first  part 
of  the  book  that  bears  his  name.  These  include 
a copy  of  the  log  of  the  Rainba  and  a description 
of  the  voyage  made  by  one  passenger:  this  is  the 
only  case  where  two  different  accounts  of  the 
same  sixteenth-century  voyage  to  India  may  be 
compared.  The  second  part  of  the  Livro  is  a 
gallery  of  portraits  of  the  governors  and  viceroys 
of  India  up  to  Constantino  de  Braganya  (1558-61). 
The  third,  and  most  well  known,  is  the  depiction 
of  the  fleets.  Some  passages  suggest  that  the 
book  was  made  in  India  (probably  in  Cochin), 
perhaps  by  more  than  one  person — an  artist 
to  paint  the  ships  and  portraits  and  a copyist  to 
produce  the  texts, 

Tha  artist  who  depicted  the  ships  provided 
a general  overview  of  the  fleets  (see  P-28),  but, 
unlike  the  author  of  the  Memdria  das  Armadas, 
also  showed  ships  in  action  or  wrecked,  naval 
actions  near  the  coasts,  and  the  way  the  Portu- 
guese fought  using  galleys.  The  difference 
between  large  cargo  ships  of  about  500-600 
tons  (the  nau  or  carrack,  with  three  masts)  and 
medium-sized,  rounded  caravels  of  150-180  tons, 


specially  fitted  for  the  war  at  sea,  is  also  clearly 
seen,  and  demonstrates  that  some  fleets  incorpo- 
rated both  kinds  of  vessel.  According  to  Diogo  do 
Couto  ( Decada  vi,  book  x,  chapter  xix),  the  fleet 
mustered  by  the  viceroy  Antao  de  Noronha  and 
under  the  command  of  his  son,  Fernando  de 
Noronha,  included  six  galleons,  six  (round) 
caravels,  and  more  than  twenty  small  galleys 
(fustas).  The  galleons  are  shown  twice  in  this 
image  of  the  fleet  in  battle  off  Cape  Musandam, 
near  the  harbor  (top  right)  and  sailing  (below 
right).  A few  fustas  are  also  depicted. 

Such  representations  of  naval  actions  are 
a remarkable  visual  testimony  to  the  ships  of  the 
period:  there  are  no  other  contemporary  depic- 
tions with  the  same  detail  and  accuracy.  The 
ships  are  shown  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
third  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which 
makes  the  images  useful  to  identify  sailing  vessels 
of  that  time. 
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View  of  Goa 
Jose  Pinhdo  de  Matos 
18th  century 

011  on  canvas 

12  8 x 431  cm 

Mas eu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  389  pint 
i-5 

Portuguese  dining  in  Hormuz 

India  (?),  16th  century 
Colors  on  paper 
30.3  x 42.5  an 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  Rome,  ms.  1889,  ff.  29-30 
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In  1554,  a date  very  close  to  the  creation  of 
this  drawing  or  of  its  original  source,  there  were 
approximately  150  married  Portuguese  living 
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as  permanent  residents  in  Hormuz,  which 
is  now  part  of  Iran.  The  image  shows  a scene 
from  the  daily  life  of  the  Portuguese  in  the  Far 
East,  with  a legend  that  can  be  translated  as 
"Portuguese  people  of  Ormuz.  They  are  eating 
in  water  because  the  ground  was  very  warm.” 

The  word  calm  refers  to  warmth.  Two  Portuguese 
couples  can  be  seen  sitting  at  a table,  dressed 
lightly  but  in  Western  style;  the  men  have  beards 
and  wear  hats  on  their  heads  and  long  shirts. 

The  women  are  dressed  in  a more  traditional 
manner,  with  bodices  made  from  linen  or 
silk;  their  hair  is  gathered  up  behind  in  nets 
with  a cap  on  top,  and  their  ears  are  adorned 
with  long  earrings.  On  the  table  covered  with 
a white  cloth,  also  of  linen,  are  various  dishes  or 
baskets  of  delicacies.  Only  knives  are  used, 
given  the  rarity  of  forks  and  spoons.  Two 
pageboys  with  empty  dishes  stand  at  a distance 
while  another  with  a carafe  of  wine  stands 
behind  one  of  the  gentlemen  and  presents  him 
with  a full  glass.  Two  more  pageboys  approach 
the  table  with  a dish  of  fish  and  a basket  of  eggs 
while  another  pair  pour  water  into  the  tank  in 
which  the  dining  party  sits.  Seven  steps  lead 
down  into  the  tank,  which  must  have  been  filled 
from  some  well  or  cistern  and  would  certainly 
have  been  cooler.  It  is  rectangular  and  decorated 
along  its  edges  with  various  vases  containing 
flowers.  In  a letter  to  his  superiors,  the  first  Jesuit 
priest  in  Hormuz  wrote  that  the  ground  was 
so  hot  that  the  Portuguese  went  around  half 
naked,  and  were  always  sitting  in  tanks  of  water. 
He  added  that  in  the  summer  the  men  sat  in 
"troughs”  or  wooden  tubs  filled  with  water, 
with  only  their  heads  resting  above  the  surface 
on  cushions. 

The  manuscript  from  which  this  drawing 
comes  is  commonly  known  as  the  Casanatense 
Codex.  It  was  held  for  many  years  at  the  library 
of  the  same  name  in  Rome  and  became  known  to 
the  scholarly  community  only  in  1956  thanks  to 
Georg  Schurhammer.  It  is  composed  of  76  pages 
(measuring  31  by  44  centimeters)  with  watercolor 
paintings  on  all  but  five  double-page  openings, 
which  may  indicate  that  the  work  is  incomplete. 
From  the  evidence  of  the  binding  that  survives. 


it  is  very  possible  that  there  are  pages  missing, 
that  they  were  scattered  at  some  point,  and  that 
the  current  order  in  which  they  have  survived 
is  not  the  original  one. 

Although  the  pages  illustrated  here  show  the 
domestic  life  of  expatriate  Portuguese,  the  work 
also  reflects  the  attention  given  by  the  Portuguese 
to  the  "Other,”  and  their  need  to  understand  the 
customs  and  attitudes  of  the  foreign  peoples  they 
encountered.  On  most  of  the  pages  there  is  a 
depiction  of  a man  and  a woman,  side  by  side, 
from  different  regions  of  the  world,  from  the 
extreme  southern  tip  of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  to  Ming-dynasty  China.  Other  scenes  rep- 
resent daily  life,  and  ritual  and  economic  activi- 
ties, among  others,  in  which  the  Portuguese  are 
the  main  players. 

The  drawings  can  be  dated  relatively  easily, 
taking  into  consideration  two  events  that  are 
mentioned  in  the  text,  the  second  siege  of  Diu 
in  1546  and  the  death  of  Mahmud  II  in  1554, 
whose  portrait  the  author  says  was  “done  in 
person."  The  Asian  origin  of  the  artist  is  very 
obvious  from  the  type  of  painting,  in  its  ignorance 
of  the  rules  practiced  in  Europe  at  that  time.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  the  legends  were  written  by 
a Portuguese  who  knew  something  of  life  in  the 
East,  although  there  are  errors,  for  example, 
in  the  identification  of  the  Trimurti,  that  is,  the 
Indian  trinity  of  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  The 
author  was  most  certainly  a scholarly  Portuguese 
official  such  as  Joao  de  Castro  (1500-1548), 
viceroy  of  the  Portuguese  State  of  India,  who, 
during  his  trip  to  the  East,  took  notes  and,  in  an 
anthropological  gesture  that  constituted  a motif 
of  Portuguese  expansion,  ordered  a skillful  Hindu 
artist  to  paint  this  work,  while  himself  writing 
the  relevant  commentaries. 

This  image  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  highly 
sophisticated  yet  ill-adapted  lifestyle  of 
Europeans  who  left  their  continent,  not  just  to 
spend  a few  years  getting  rich,  but  to  establish 
themselves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  to  build 
a family,  and  continue  the  Portuguese  presence 
in  those  parts  of  the  world  that  they  believed 
would  be  theirs  forever. 
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Noble  Portuguese  in  India 

India  (?),  16th  century 

Colors  on  paper 

30.5  x 128.3  cm  (combined) 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  Rome,  ms.  1889,  ff.  g6a-b, 
9ya-b 
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Here  we  have  a representation  of  the  privileged 
way  of  life  of  the  highest-ranking  Portuguese 
soldiers  and  administrative  officials  of  Goa.  Its 
luxury  was  criticized  by  some,  such  as  the  chroni- 
cler Diogo  do  Couto,  High  Guardian  of  the 
Torre  do  Tombo  of  Goa,  but  elicited  the  admira- 
tion of  foreign  visitors  such  as  Jan  Huyghen 
van  Linschoten,  a Dutchman  who  traveled 
to  Goa  and  other  parts  of  the  Portuguese  Estado 
da  India,  and  the  Frenchman,  Francois  Pyrard 
de  Laval. 

Luxury  and  pageantry  were  a political  require- 
ment rather  than  a question  of  taste  or  personal 
vanity.  The  Portuguese  governors  needed  to 
appear  to  Indians  as  magnificent  as  their  old 
masters,  or  the  potentates,  rajas,  and  provincial 
governors  of  neighboring  realms,  whether  Hindu 
or  Muslim.  Grandeur  in  the  East  was  inseparable 
from  power,  and  whoever  did  not  display  it  was  of 
no  interest  to  people  who  had  been  used  to  it  for 
centuries.  It  is  known  that  the  manner  in  which 
the  viceroy  left  his  palace,  and  the  entourage  that 
accompanied  him,  evoked  the  admiration  of  the 
local  aristocracy,  and  those  of  other  major  cities 
such  as  Diu,  Bacain  (Vasai),  or  Cochin. 

For  the  dating  and  authorship  of  this  manu- 
script, see  1-5.  The  public  outing  depicted  in  these 
three  drawings  must  be  that  of  a viceroy  accompa- 
nied by  his  wife.  Given  the  chronology  already 
proposed,  the  man  could  be  one  of  a number  of 
viceroys;  Garcia  de  Sa,  Jorge  Cabral,  or  Afonso 
de  Noronha.  If  we  assume  that  of  these  only  Jorge 
Cabral  took  his  wife  with  him  to  India,  and  that 
few  later  viceroys  did,  the  fifteenth  governor 
appears  the  most  likely  candidate, 
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The  drowning  of  Bahadur  Shah 

La’I  (Mughal  empire,  active  ca.  1590-ca.  1610) 

Agra,  India,  ca.  1602-4 

Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  paper 

24  x 1 2.5  cm  (folio) 

British  Library,  London,  or  12988,  f.  66 
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This  illustration  to  the  history  of  Akbar’s  reign, 
the  Akbarnama,  depicts  the  death  by  drowning  of 
the  sultan  of  Gujarat,  Bahadur  Shah,  in  February 
1537’  Contact  between  the  Mughals  and  this 
powerful  ruler  of  a maritime  kingdom  had  begun 
during  Humayun’s  reign  (1530-40  and  1555-56), 
when  the  Mughal  army  attacked,  and  Bahadur 
Shah  sent  an  embassy  bearing  valuable  gifts 
in  an  overture  of  friendship  in  1534  (Beach  2004, 
p.  173).  Humayun’s  subsequent  exile  meant  that 
Gujarat  would  become  part  of  the  Mughal  empire 
only  in  1572,  under  Akbar, 

For  the  Portuguese,  the  Rei  de  Cambaia 
(King  of  Cambay),  as  he  was  known  in  contempo- 
rary chronicles,  blocked  their  desire  to  establish 


a position  in  Gujarat  from  where  they  could 
dominate  the  Persian  Gulf  (Vassallo  e Silva 
2004b,  p.  169),  His  death  followed  an  attempt 
to  meet  Nuno  da  Cunha,  the  governor  of  the 
Estado  da  India  (Portuguese  State  of  India),  and 
caused  a power  vacuum  that  allowed  the  Por- 
tuguese to  seize  his  jewels,  which  had  been  kept 
in  the  city  of  Rumes  and  were  then  stored  by 
the  Portuguese  in  Diu  (Vassallo  e Silva  2004b, 
pp.  170-71). 

Akbar  s official  historian  reported  the  event  in 
the  section  of  his  chronicle  covering  Humayun’s 
reign,  and  this  illustration  stays  true  to  the  text. 

A meeting  between  Nuno  da  Cunha  and  Bahadur 
Shah  had  been  deferred  because  the  viceroy 
feigned  illness,  a deception  that  Bahadur  Shah 
discovered  when  he  disembarked  from  the  boat  in 
which  he  had  sailed  to  the  rendezvous.  The  sultan 
tried  to  return  to  his  vessel,  but  the  "Farangi 
Qazi”  (perhaps  the  governor  of  Diu,  Manuel  de 
Sousa),  blocked  his  way.  Bahadur  Shah  drew  his 
sword,  whereupon  the  surrounding  Portuguese 
vessels  closed  in  and  fighting  broke  out,  during 
which  he  jumped  into  the  sea  and  drowned.  One 
of  the  chronograms  recording  the  date  of  the 
death  in  1537  was  farangiyan-i  bahadur  kush  943 
(Farangis  ["Franks,”  i.e.,  Europeans],  Bahadur- 


slayers;  Beveridge  1977,  vol.  1,  pp.  323-24;  see 
Beach  2004,  p.  213  n.  10,  for  references  to  other 
versions  of  the  event). 

The  Akbarnama  was  written  by  Abu’l  Fazl 
following  Akbar’s  command  in  1589.  The  scholar 
gathered  material  from  many  sources,  including 
official  reports  of  events  taking  place  all  over 
the  empire,  eye-witness  accounts,  and  other  histo- 
ries. Several  drafts  were  written,  and  by  about 
1595  at  least  part  of  a volume  (now  in  the  V&A) 
had  been  illustrated  for  presentation  to  the 
emperor  (Stronge  2002,  pp.  41-45).  The  history 
was  finished  in  1596,  though  Abu'l  Fazl  continued 
to  record  subsequent  events  until  his  murder 
in  1602. 

This  illustration  belongs  to  a slightly  later 
copy,  also  incomplete,  now  divided  between  the 
British  Library  and  the  Chester  Beatty  Library  in 
Dublin,  which  ends  with  the  events  of  1579.  Like 
the  V&A  text,  it  has  no  colophon,  but  was  also 
illustrated  by  artists  of  the  court  whose  work  is 
identified  by  contemporary  ascriptions,  leaving  no 
doubt  as  to  their  imperial  patron.  Two  pages  are 
dated,  to  the  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  regnal 
years,  placing  them  between  March  1602  and 
March  1604.* 
ss 
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*When  the  inscription  on  British  Library  folio  134b  was  first  published,  it  was 
read  as  i[o]i2  ‘Sha’ban  mah-i  ilahi  sana  4’  (‘the  divine  month  ofSha’ban  in 
regnal  year  4,  1012/  or  January  25,  1604).  This  dating  was  followed  by  most 
scholars  until  John  Seyller,  the  only  one  to  reproduce  a photograph  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (Seyller  1987,  fig.  22),  pointed  out  that  'regnal year  4’  was  incompatible  with 
a date  of  1604  (Akbar  died  in  1605  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  reign).  He  also  cor- 
rected the  reading  of  the  month  from  Sha’ban  to  ‘n  Isfandarmuz,’  placing  it  more 
plausibly  within  Akbar’ s Iranian  calendar,  which  accorded  with  the  reference  to 
the  ‘ divine  month,’  rather  than  the  Islamic  calendar  to  which  the  month  of 
Sha’ban  belongs  (pp.  261-62).  However,  he  interpreted  the  digits  giving  the 
regnal  year  as  ‘40’  or  ‘42,’  producing  conversion  dates  of  1396  or  1598  (p.  262). 
Skelton  and  Leach  (Leach  199s,  PP  232-42,  especially  p.  240  and  p.  242  n.  20) 
proposed  that  the  regnal  year  should  be  read  as  ‘47.'  This  is  confirmed  by  com- 
parison with  the  rendition  of  numbers  on  the  slightly  earlier  V&A  ‘Akbarnama’ 
manuscript,  where  ‘7’  consistently  has  a horizontal  upper  stroke  facing  right,  and 
‘2’  a pronounced  curve.  The  date  on  the  page  therefore  converts  to  1602.  The 
regnal  year  on  a Chester  Beatty  Library  page  read  by  Seyller  as  ‘42’  (Seyller  1987, 
fig.  24)  is,  by  comparison  with  the  same  manuscript,  more  likely  to  be  ‘48,’  i.e. 
regnal  year  48,  or  1603-4. 
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Portrait  of  a European 

Mughal  empire,  ca.  1610-20 
Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  paper 
30. 4 x 19.9  cm 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  I M 386-1914 
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The  man  in  the  painting  has  been  identified 
variously  as  the  first  English  ambassador  to  the 
Mughal  court,  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Charles  V of 
Germany  (Charles  I of  Spain),  and  Henry  IV  of 
France,  none  of  whom  he  closely  resembles.  It  was 
bought  by  the  V&A  in  1914  from  Imre  Schwaiger, 
the  well-known  Hungarian  dealer  based  in  Delhi, 
who  had  first  suggested  the  Roe  identification. 

The  style  of  the  painting,  with  its  large 
central  figure,  simple  composition,  and  sense  of 
perspective,  dates  it  to  about  1610-15,  but  the 
clothing  of  the  European  is  much  earlier,  meaning 
that  the  unknown  Mughal  artist  adapted  his 
subject  from  a painting  or  print  brought  to  the 
court.  The  clothing  details — open-fronted  ruff, 
full  breeches,  unstructured  jerkin,  and  pinked 
boots  of  soft  leather — are  seen  in  European  por- 
traits of  the  1580s,  for  example,  in  a portrait  of  the 
Englishman  Christopher  Hatton  by  Cornelis 
Ketel  (circa  1582).  The  sword  hilt,  though  poorly 
rendered,  is  also  broadly  consistent  with  the  1580s 
or  1590s,  though  it  cannot  be  assigned  to  a partic- 
ular European  country  (Stronge  2002,  p.  138  and 
pi.  105,  p.139). 

According  to  Robert  Skelton  (V&A  Asian 
department  archives),  a devanagari  inscription  on 
the  back  of  the  painting  notes  that  this  is  a good 
picture  of  the  "King  of  Europe”  by  the  hand 
of  a master, 
ss 
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A zebra 

Mansur  (Mughal  empire,  active  ca.  15 90-ca.  16 25) 

1621 

Borders  period  of  Shah  Jahan  (r.  1628-58) 

Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  paper 
18.3  x 24.1  cm  (painting) 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  im  23-1925 
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The  painting  of  an  African  zebra  is  inscribed  in 
the  hand  of  the  Mughal  emperor  Jahangir 
(reigned  1605-27):  “A  mule  which  the  Turks  who 
came  with  Mir  Ja’far  had  brought  from  Abyssinia 
and  the  Wonder  of  the  Age,  Ustad  Mansur,  drew 
this  picture  ol  it  [in  the  regnal]  year  16.  Year  1030 
Hijri."  When  the  exotic  animal  was  first  shown  to 
the  court,  during  the  Nowruz  festivities  in  March 
1621,  which  coincided  with  the  beginning  of  the 
regnal  year,  the  emperor  wrote  in  his  memoirs: 

"As  it  was  strange,  some  people  imagined  that  it 
had  been  coloured.  After  minute  inquiry  into  the 
truth,  it  became  known  that  the  Lord  of  the 
World  was  the  Creator  thereof"  (Rogers  and  Bev- 
eridge 1909-14,  vol.  2,  p.  201).  Jahangir,  with  his 
characteristic  precision  concerning  the  natural 
world,  notes  small  details  of  the  animal's  appear- 
ance: "Round  the  eyes  there  was  an  exceedingly 
fine  black  line.  One  might  say  the  painter  of  fate, 
with  a strange  brush,  had  left  it  on  the  page  of  the 
world.”  The  zebras  rarity  led  Jahangir  to  send  it  as 
a gift  for  Shah  Abbas. 

Two  details  are  not  in  the  emperor’s  memoirs, 
the  Jahangirnama,  and  are  known  only  from 
the  evidence  on  the  painting  itself.  There  is  no 
mention  of  an  artist  being  asked  to  paint  a 
picture,  and  the  name  Mir  Ja'far  is  not  recorded 
anywhere.  The  English  occasionally  referred  to 
him,  describing  him  in  1622  as  governor  of  Kham- 
bayat  (Foster  1908,  pp.  144, 156). 

This  painting  is  one  of  only  two  dated 
examples  of  the  work  of  Mansur  (Das  1991,  p.  51), 
whose  career  began  in  the  service  of  Jahangir's 
father,  Akbar.  His  contributions  to  several  manu- 
scripts, in  particular  the  history  of  the  reign 


preserved  in  the  V&A,  demonstrate  that  by  the 
early  1590s  he  was  already  an  extremely  accom- 
plished painter  of  animals  (Verma  1999,  especially 
chapter  3).  In  a double  composition  depicting  a 
royal  hunt,  he  captured  both  the  speed  and  grace 
of  fleeing  antelopes,  and  their  limp  forms  when 
killed  (is. 2-1896  56/ 117).  By  1618  Mansur  had  been 
given  the  title  Nadir  ul’Asr,  or  "Rarity  of  the  Age,” 
as  Jahangir  mentions  in  his  memoirs  (Rogers 
and  Beveridge  1909-14,  vol.  2,  p.  20),  though 
without  giving  the  exact  date  the  artist  had  been 
honored.  It  must  have  been  some  years  before 
1618,  however,  because  Mansur  included  his  new 
title  in  his  signature  on  the  picture  of  a turkey 
cock  datable  to  circa  1612  (Verma  1999,  p.  40). 

This  painting  was  later  remounted  for  inclu- 
sion in  an  album  of  Shah  Jahan  and  given  new 
borders  in  the  characteristic  style  of  his  reign. 

The  album  was  eventually  broken  up  and  its  pages 
dispersed,  sometimes  surviving  in  groups  known, 
confusingly,  after  their  subsequent  owners. 

The  zebra  painting  was  one  of  a group  of  pages 
consigned  for  auction  by  Lord  Minto  in  1925. 
Unbound,  and  now  divided  between  the  V&A 
and  the  Chester  Beatty  Library,  Dublin,  they  have 
come  to  be  known  collectively  as  the  "Minto 
album”  after  him.  It  is  presumed  that  they  were 
acquired  by  one  of  the  two  Earls  of  Minto  to 
have  served  in  India.  A copy  of  Mansurs  zebra, 
reversed,  is  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
(Cummins  2006,  pi.  28,  p.  65),  Another  zebra 
was  given  to  Shah  Jahan’s  son,  during  his  reign  as 
the  Emperor  Alamgir.  It  was  brought  by  an 
embassy  from  “Habash”  (Abyssinia),  probably  in 
1671,  and  was  also  painted  by  a royal  artist  for 
inclusion  in  an  album  that  is  now  preserved  in  the 
collection  of  the  Maharaja  Sawai  Man  Singh  II 
Museum  Trust,  Jaipur  (Das  1995). 
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Young  Christ  as  the  mariner  on  the  Ship  of  Salvation 

India,  16th  century 
Ivory 

13.7  x 10.3  x 1 cm 

British  Museum,  London,  oa  1959  70.21.1 
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This  ivory  plaque  is  carved  in  relief  with  an  allegory 
of  the  Christian  Church,  represented  by  a ship,  a 
vessel  which  carries  blood  and  food,  symbols  of  Life, 
The  ship  is  associated  with  the  Church  in  that  it 
invites  us  on  the  eternal  voyage  of  the  spiritual  life. 

The  center  of  the  composition  is  filled  with 
the  presence  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  Savior  of  the 
World  (Salvator  Mundi),  who  with  one  hand 
supports  the  world  in  the  form  of  an  orb  and  with 
the  other  grasps  the  mainsail  of  the  ship.  The  sails 
fill  with  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
moves  the  ship  of  the  Church  along  with  spiritual 
energy.  This  motif  is  directly  copied  from  an 
engraving,  Navicella  della  Chiesa,  published  in 
Rome  in  1580.  The  figure  of  Christ  emerges  from 
the  Tree  of  Life  of  the  Old  Testament,  prefiguring 


the  sacrifice  of  death  and  resurrection  in  the 
New  Testament.  These  are  represented  by  seven 
symbols  of  the  Passion  in  roundels  on  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  by  the  five  wounds  on  the  sail,  and  by 
the  mast-like  cross  accompanied  by  instruments 
of  the  Passion — the  cane  with  the  sponge  and 
vinegar  (a  sign  of  bitterness),  the  ladder,  and  the 
centurion's  lance  that  penetrated  Christ's  heart. 

In  this  specific  case,  the  ship  also  refers  to  the 
Eucharist  by  carrying  the  symbol  of  the  host. 

It  is  significant  that  the  emblem  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  is  displayed  on  the  bow  of  the  ship,  indicat- 
ing that  it  was  probably  commissioned  by  that 
Order  (Tardy  1977).  We  know  that  the  theme  of 
the  “Ship  of  Christendom”  was  disseminated  in 
Jesuit  circles  through  European  engravings.  A good 
example  is  a print  by  Luis  Sanchez,  engraved  in 
Madrid  in  1622,  and  based  on  a work  by  Melchior 
Prieto.  The  engraving  that  was  the  source  of  this 
plaque  was  known  in  workshops  producing  reli- 
gious imagery  not  only  in  Goa.  The  same  motif 
seen  on  the  plaque  can  be  found  in  the  margin  of 
a page  from  an  album  of  Emperor  Jahangir  now  in 
the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  the  painter 
even  having  copied  the  inscription  that  accompa- 
nies the  engraving,  "Roma,  1580”  (1-11;  see  Bailey 
1996,  p.  168).  At  the  time  that  this  engraving  arrived 


in  the  Mughal  empire,  the  Jesuit  missions  and  the 
favored  Goa- Agra  route  must  surely  have  been 
sources  of  innovation  for  Mughal  artists. 

TM 
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Folio  from  the  ‘Gulshan  Album’  (Rose  Garden 
Album)  with  calligraphy  and  European  figures 

Mughal  empire,  Mughal  school,  ca.  1600 
Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink  on  paper 
4 2.5  x 26.5  cm  (page) 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D C.,  Fi9<;6.i2b 
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When  the  Mughal  emperor  Akbar  invited  the 
Jesuits  to  his  court  in  1580,  he  prompted  a burgeon- 
ing interest  in  European  imagery,  for  the  Jesuits 
brought  paintings,  books,  and  prints,  considerably 
expanding  the  Mughals'  exposure  to  Western  art 
(Das  1978,  p.  230;  Bailey  1998).  This  initiated  a 
period  of  copying  and  assimilation  that  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a distinctive  Mughal  aesthetic. 
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Akbar’s  son,  Prince  Salim,  appears  to  have 
been  fascinated  by  Jesuit  art.  He  chided  a Muslim 
guide  who  went  to  Goa  for  "not  bringing  with  him 
an  image  of  the  Mother  ot  God."  In  1595  Father 
Jerome  Xavier  asked  the  Jesuit  Provincial  to  send 
Akbar  and  Prince  Salim  "a  beautiful  and  large 
picture  of  the  Holy  Virgin  of  the  Nativity,”  which 
he  said  they  would  receive  "with  much  affection 
and  kindness."  The  following  year  Salim  had  a 
Portuguese  painter  copy  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  that  the  Jesuits  had  just  brought  to 
Fatehpur  Sikri,  as  he  was  not  pleased  with  the 
copy  his  own  artists  produced.  Father  Xavier 
added  that  "Salim  was  so  anxious  for  things 
imported  from  Portugal  and  (Peninsular)  India 
and  especially  for  the  picture  of  our  Saviour  and 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Queen  of  Angels  (to 
whose  care  he  says  he  commends  himself)  that 
he  excites  our  wonder”  (Das  1978,  p.  231). 

After  ascending  the  throne  as  Emperor 
Jahangir  in  1605,  his  interest  in  Christian  imagery 
was  unabated:  Father  Xavier  found  him  going 
through  an  album  to  select  European  prints  that 
his  artists  might  copy,  and  there  were  numerous 
Christian  subjects  among  the  mural  paintings  of 
the  palace  in  Agra.  It  was  in  Agra,  where  Jahangir 
settled  in  1608,  that  he  organized  evening  debates 
on  religion,  and  in  this  context  he  had  Christian 
images  in  the  royal  albums  serve  as  a theological 
resource  (Das  1978,  pp.  231-32). 

The  i'ii  folio  is  a loose  page  from  the  finest 
surviving  Jahangiri  album — the"Gulshan  Album," 
the  bulk  of  the  manuscript  being  in  the  Gulistan 
Library  in  Tehran.  The  earliest  date  it  carries  is 
equivalent  to  1599,  which  indicates  that  it  was  ini- 
tiated while  Jahangir  was  still  a prince.  The 
"Gulshan  Album”  takes  the  Iranian  concept  of  a 
muraqqa — a compendium  of  calligraphy  and  often 
of  figural  paintings  and  prints — to  its  zenith,  by 
controlling  the  art  of  assemblage  through  selec- 
tion, structure,  and  decoration. 

The  centre  of  the  page  is  occupied  by  calli- 
graphic panels  written  in  nasta'liq  by  the  great 
Iranian  calligrapher  Mir  Ali  al-Husayni  al-Haravi. 
The  verses  in  the  central  panel  read: 

Oh  king!  May  yon  be  happy  and  fortunate 
on  your  day  of ‘id 

Like  the  lip  of  a cup,  may  wine  put  a smile 
on  the  mouth  of  your  soul; 

The  horseman  of  your  realm  is  continually 
on  the  polo  pony ; 

May  the  celestial  sphere  be  thrown  like  a ball 
in  the  curve  of  the  polo  mallet! 

(Translation  Bailey  1999a,  fig.  78) 

The  album  is  structured  by  creating  numerous 
reciprocal  facing  pages — calligraphy  faces  calligra- 
phy, figural  painting  faces  figural  painting,  print 
faces  print.  A harmonious  and  generous  border, 
mostly  in  gold  and  grisaille,  integrates  the  double- 
page spread.  On  those  spreads  with  calligraphy, 
the  borders  are  often  populated  by  human  figures, 


whereas  on  those  with  figurative  central  panels 
the  borders  tend  to  carry  more  standard  floral  and 
animal  motifs. 

The  border  figures  are  in  several  cases 
arranged  in  thematic  groupings,  for  example, 
craftsmen  preparing  a manuscript  (Godard  1936; 
Beach  1981,  pp.  156  ff.;  Atil  1978,  cat.  nos.  62-65), 
In  1-11,  the  figures  are  more  heterogeneous, 
yet  all  are  drawn  from  European  models,  provid- 
ing a connection  in  terms  of  source.  The  link 
would  be  even  stronger  if  the  Mughal  artist  had 
somehow  mistaken  the  image  at  the  top  right  for 
a Virgin  Mother  and  Child,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  uniformity  in  terms  of  a Christian 
theme.  In  fact  it  shows  "Geometria,”  after  a print 
by  Georg  Pencz  (1500-1550),  whereas  the  other 
images,  reading  clockwise  from  top  left,  represent 
God  the  Father  floating  over  the  LTniverse,  Saint 
Anthony,  the  Ship  of  Salvation  with  the  Christ 
Child,  and  a Madonna  with  Christ  and  Saint 
John  as  infants.  The  small  domed  structure  drawn 
in  gold  to  the  upper  left  of  the  figure  of  Christ 
the  Mariner  is  clearly  an  addition  from  the 
Mughal  repertoire.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tomb,  but  it  may  be  going  too  far  to  suggest  that 
the  Mughal  artist  was  sufficiently  well  versed  in 
Christian  symbolism  to  extend  the  interplay  of 
imagery  by  juxtaposing  the  youthful  Christ  Child 
set  against  a crucifix-like  mast  with  an  allusion 
to  the  Risen  Christ. 

The  selection  of  Christian  images  seems 
incongruous  given  that  the  central  calligraphic 
panel  refers  to  the  festival  of  ‘id  at  the  end  of 
Ramadan.  The  conjunction  may  have  been  inad- 
vertent but  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the 
artistic  syncretism  evident  in  many  Mughal  court 
paintings  associated  with  Jahangir.  These  may 
reflect  not  just  the  diverse  origins  of  his  painters 
and  the  diverse  range  of  their  visual  sources,  but 
Akbar’s  attempt  to  establish  a religious  brother- 
hood that  blended  a Mongol  legacy  of  ancestor 
worship  with  aspects  of  Islam,  Hinduism,  and 
Christianity  (Bailey  1998). 

The  sources  of  most  of  the  border  images 
have  not  yet  been  identified,  but  the  image  of 
Christ  the  Mariner  is  conveniently  accompanied 
by  two  cartouches  reading  "Rome"  and  "1580," 
referring  to  the  date  and  origin  of  the  print,  while 
the  prominent  ihs  emblem  indicates  that  it  was 
produced  for  the  Jesuits.  Almost  identical  iconog- 
raphy is  found  on  a carved  ivory  plaque  that  is 
often  ascribed  to  Goa,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (i-io).  The  attribution  may,  though,  be 
more  intriguing:  according  to  Jerome  Xavier,  in  a 
letter  dated  August  20, 1595,  Prince  Salim  ordered 
his  craftsmen  to  create  ivory  replicas  of  sculptures 
of  the  Christ  Child  and  of  a crucifix  that  he  had 
seen  in  the  Jesuit  chapel  in  Fatepur  Sikri.  The 
British  Museum  plaque  is  of  a quality  that  it 
might,  as  Asok  Das  has  proposed,  be  a product 
of  the  Mughal  court  (Das  1978,  pp.  231,  242  n.  17; 
compare  Das  1988). 

JR 
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Jahangir  entertains  Shah  ‘Abbas 

Abu’l  Hasan  (Mughal  Empire,  born  1588  or  1589) 

C a.  16  20 

Borders  by  Muhammad  Sad iq,  Mughal  School,  dated 
a.h.  1160  ( 1/4 7 C.E.) 

Opaque  watercolor,  gold,  and  ink  on  paper 
25  x 18.3  cm 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  F1942.160 
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This  imaginary  scene  of  Jahangir  entertaining  the 
ruler  he  refers  to  as  "my  brother"  in  a note  written 
above  the  head  of  Shah  Abbas  is  probably  another 
episode  in  the  emperor's  dream  of  the  Iranian 
rulers  visit  (Ettinghausen  1961a  and  see  P'67). 

The  verses  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  picture 
continue  the  theme  of  the  previous  picture,  where 
the  world  flourishes  under  just  rule  that  provides 
peace  (see  Thackston  1999,  p.  477  for  translitera- 
tion and  translation).  Here,  the  two  men  kneel 
together  on  a painted  wooden  takht  (literally 
"throne"  or  "platform”)  that  seems  to  float  in  an 
ethereal  setting  beneath  golden  angels  who  hover 
in  the  clouds,  holding  a band  of  inscribed  discs 
encircling  the  lower  part  of  a golden  orb  on  which 
is  written  "likeness  of  Nur  al-Din  Jahangir 
Padshah,"  the  primary  subject  of  the  painting.  The 
discs  trace  his  lineage  from  his  father  Akbar  back 
to  "Amir-i  Saheb  Qiran,”  or  Timur.  Again,  the  two 
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rulers  are  not  entirely  equal:  Jahangir  opens  his 
hands  out  to  his  guest  who  sits  with  his  own 
clasped  deferentially  before  him. 

Beneath  them  stand  Asaf  Khan,  Jahangirs 
brother-in-law,  on  the  left,  and  Mirza  Barkhurdar, 
who  had  come  to  Hindustan  in  1592  and  been 
given  the  title  Khan-i  Alam  by  Jahangir  in  1609 
(Rogers  and  Beveridge  1909,  vol.  1,  p.  154),  on 
the  right.  He  was  one  of  Jahangir’s  most  trusted 
circle,  and  had  held  the  post  of  head  falconer. 
Khan-i  Alam’s  absence  in  Iran  at  the  time  the 
picture  was  presumably  painted  would  not  have 
mattered:  it  is  clear  that  portraits  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  court  were  used  as  a model 
from  which  a standard  image  of  the  individual 
could  be  copied  at  any  time  for  insertion  into 
pictures  of  gatherings,  whether  or  not  the  scale 
exactly  matched  that  of  other  figures  in  the  new 
composition  (see  Stronge  2002,  pis.  87  and  88, 
and  pp.  122-24).  The  convention  continued  into 
Shah  Jahan’s  reign  (see  Beach  and  Koch  1997, 
p.  170  for  the  reuse  of  a portrait  of  Muhammad 
Ali  Beg  in  a later  durbar  scene). 

The  deluxe  furnishings  represented  so  clearly 
provide  visual  corroboration  of  the  frequent  refer- 
ences in  contemporary  sources  to  foreign  artifacts 
arriving  at  court.  As  Ettinghausen  pointed  out, 
the  table,  and  the  ewer  on  top  of  it  on  the  left,  are 
Italian  and  the  golden  vessels  in  the  foreground 
are  European,  probably  also  Italian,  as  is  the  wine 
glass.  The  small  brown-glazed  cup  with  white 
prunus  blossom  decoration  is  Chinese. 

The  figure  of  Diana  on  a stag  held  by  Khan 
Alam  may  have  been  a significant  gift  from  a 
foreign  visitor  to  the  court  or  acquired  by 
someone  like  Muqarrab  Khan,  whom  Jahangir 
sent  several  times  to  purchase  unusual  items  in 
Goa  and  Gujarat  (see  1-45).  His  ruthlessness  in 
seizing  royal  gifts  from  the  English  to  send  to 
Jahangir  on  his  own  behalf  is  mentioned  in  more 
than  one  of  their  letters  to  London.  The  figure 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  made  of  gilt 
silver,  rather  than  "gilded  bronze”  as  suggested  by 
Ettinghausen,  and  was  a popular  model  of 
Augsburg  masters  in  the  late  sixteenth  century 
(for  a close  comparison,  see  Hayward  1976,  pi.  508 
and  p.  387).*  Its  appeal  to  the  Mughal  emperor 
would  not  be  in  doubt:  its  quirkiness  would  have 
satisfied  his  constant  desire  for  novelties,  its 
quality  would  have  pleased  his  aesthetic  sense, 
and  his  love  of  wine  would  have  allowed  him  to 
enjoy  the  game  that  could  be  played  with  it.  The 
piece  was  an  automaton  that  could  be  filled  with 
wine  by  removing  the  stag's  head  and  had  a clock- 
work mechanism  that  made  it  move  from  one 
guest  to  another. 

Jahangirs  jewelry  and  dagger  are  again  painted 
with  great  attention  to  their  details.  A shadow 
shows  the  artist  changed  the  dagger  from  one 
with  a curved  blade  to  a different  form,  perhaps 
reflecting  a new  fashion  at  court  inspired  by 
Europe  (see  Melikian-Chirvani  2004,  fig.  21a,  p.  26 
for  a clear  detail,  and  discussion  of  the  form). 


The  page  was  on  the  same  opening  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Album  as  Jahangir  preferring  a Sufi 
Sheikh  to  Kings,  with  paired  borders  signed  by 
Muhammad  Sadiq  and  dated  a.h.  1160  (1747  C.E.; 
see  p-68). 
ss 

* I am  very  grateful  to  Marian  Campbell,  Senior  Curator,  Metalwork  Depart- 
ment, V&A,  for  providing  published  examples  of  the  Augsburg  ‘trinkspiel.’ 
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Quatrefoil  box 

Mughal  empire,  Mughal  school,  North  India,  ca.  1650 
Red,  green  and  white  enamels  on  gold 
3.7  x 11.5  x 11. 5 cm 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  ng86.22a-b 
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There  is  no  evidence  for  enameling  in  the  Indian 
subcontinent  before  the  Mughal  period,  but  it 
became  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  highly 
evolved  techniques  of  the  court  goldsmiths.  By 
the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  used  to  adorn 
jewelry,  weapons,  and  vessels,  as  well  as  court  fur- 
nishings including  thrones.  The  earliest  reference 
appears  in  the  vast  history  of  Akbar’s  reign,  the 
Akbarnama,  written  by  Abu’l  Fazl  and  completed 
by  1596,  though  with  subsequent  additions.  In  the 
third  volume,  the  A’in-i  Akbari  (Institutes  of 
Akbar),  he  provided  a long  statistical,  cultural, 
and  geographical  account  of  Hindustan,  including 
a short  section  titled  "Those  who  carry  out 
inlaying”  (kar  pardazan-e  morasse -kar) . Though  this 
is  rendered  as  "workmen  in  decorative  art”  in  the 
standard  English  translation,  the  craftsmen  listed 
are  all  associated  with  inlaid  work  of  different 
kinds  and  with  the  preparation  and  ornamenta- 
tion of  precious  metals.  One  of  these  is  the 


minakar,  "the  enameller  who  works  on  cups, 
flagons,  rings  and  other  articles  with  gold  and 
silver.  He  polishes  his  delicate  enamels  separately 
on  [sic]  various  colours,  sets  them  in  their  suitable 
places  and  puts  them  to  the  fire.  This  is  done 
several  times.  His  charge  is  sixteen  dams  for  each 
tolah  of  gold,  and  seven  for  a tolah  of  silver" 
(Jarrett  1978,  vol.  3,  p.  346). 

There  is  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the 
technique,  but  it  seems  likely  that  knowledge  of 
enameling  was  introduced  through  contact  with 
Europe,  notably  via  Portuguese  Goa  (Stronge 
1996;  Keene  2004).  Akbar  had  sent  an  embassy  to 
Goa  in  1575  that  included  skilled  craftsmen  who 
returned  two  years  later  to  demonstrate  their  new 
(unspecified)  discoveries.  The  embassy’s  residence 
in  Goa  was  mentioned  in  a letter  written  there  on 
November  7, 1579  by  Father  Duarte  de  Sande,  in 
which  he  noted  "they  have  learned  almost  all  our 
crafts”  (Carvalho  2001,  p.  75). 

European  goldsmiths’  techniques  would  have 
been  transferred  directly  to  Goa  by  Rauluchan- 
tim,  the  son  of  a Goan  goldsmith  who  resided  in 
Lisbon  between  1518  and  1520  and  made  jewels  for 
King  Manuel  I (Vassallo  e Silva  1996a,  pp.  14, 18). 
Enameling  was  certainly  being  practiced  by  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  Goa  itself:  the 
Goan  works  of  art  given  by  Father  Andre 
Coutinho  in  1597  to  the  Convento  do  Carmo  in 
Videgueira  incorporate  a range  of  silversmithing 
techniques  including  enameling  (Vassallo  e Silva 
1996b,  pp.  20-21).  It  is  therefore  very  plausible 
that  Akbar’s  craftsmen  could  have  learned  enam- 
eling in  Goa,  though  this  cannot  be  proved. 

Knowledge  of  enameling  would  have  been 
further  enhanced  by  the  presence  at  Jahangir’s 
court  of  Augustin  of  Bordeaux,  a goldsmith  who 
was  also  an  enameler.  He  arrived  in  Hindustan  via 
Iran  in  1612  or  1613,  and  by  1620  was  in  Lahore, 
from  where  he  wrote  letters  that  have  survived  as 
copies  (Maclagan  1916),  The  emperor  referred  to 
him  as  Honarmand  (the  artist)  in  his  memoirs  and 
noted  that  he  was  “unrivalled  as  a goldsmith, 
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metal  engraver  and  jeweller,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  other  skills”  (see  A.  S.  Melikian-Chirvani’s 
technically  precise  translation  in  Stronge 
2004,  p.  57). Jahangirs  description  of  Augustins 
throne  designed  for  Nowruz  (New  Year)  in  1619 
is  minimal:  the  goldsmith's  own  description 
mentions  a canopy  supported  by  twelve  columns 
"each  decorated  with  enamelled  gold”  (Maclagan 
1916;  Stronge  2004,  p.  57),  By  this  time,  however, 
there  are  many  contemporary  references  to 
enameling,  and  surviving  artifacts  show  it  to  be 
of  extremely  high  quality  and  in  a completely 
Mughal  style. 

The  greatest  enameler  of  Jahangirs  court  was 
probably  the  multi-talented  Iranian  head  of  the 
Goldsmiths’  Department,  Sa'ida-ye  Gilani,  who 
continued  his  position  into  the  reign  of  Shah 
Jahan.  His  many  skills  included  poetry,  calligra- 
phy, engraving  hardstones,  and  working  jade 
(Melikian-Chirvani  2002),  but  he  must  also  have 
been  a master  enameler,  for  in  1633  he  was 
entrusted  with  making  the  golden  screen  with 
enameled  inscriptions  and  cupolas  surrounding 
the  tomb  of  Shah  Jahan’s  wife  inside  the  Taj 
Mahal  (Begley  1990,  p.  95).  He  also  supervised  the 
creation  of  the  most  splendid  royal  Mughal  mas- 
terpiece ever  made,  the  Jeweled  Throne  commis- 
sioned by  Shah  Jahan  after  his  accession,  which 
took  seven  years  to  complete  and  would  become 
legendary  as  the  "Peacock  Throne,”  Its  gold 
surface,  pillars,  and  canopy,  on  which  two 
peacocks  perched,  were  all  covered  with  precious 
stones  and  enamel,  and  Persian  poetry  was 
engraved  on  the  base,  filled  with  translucent  green 
enamel  (Stronge  2004,  p.  64). 

The  renown  of  Mughal  enameling  outside  the 
empire  is  suggested  by  a letter  sent  from  Jahangir 
to  Shah  Abbas  of  Iran  in  about  1613,  He  wrote: 

"As  it  became  evident  that  the  Shah  is  interested 
in  enamel  work  [minakari]  he  [i.e.,  Jahangir]  had  a 
water-drinking  cup  [piyala-i  ab  khori]  with  cover 
[sarposb ] and  saucer  [rikabi]  and  a wine  cup  [piyala- 
sbarab  khori]  made  specially  for  the  Shah”  and  was 
about  to  send  them  (Islam  1979,  p.  166).  Plain  gold 
vessels  sent  from  the  shah  to  Jahangir  to  be  deco- 
rated in  the  Mughal  court  could  not  be  enameled 
for  technical  reasons.  (The  translation  by  Riazul 
Islam  states  that  the  purity  of  the  gold  was  "too 
high  ”;  other  vessels,  less  pure,  had  been  entrusted 
to  skilled  craftsmen  to  be  decorated.  The  Persian 
text  is  not  given,  but  this  English  summary  is 
puzzling:  a higher  purity  would  actually  have  been 
advantageous.)*  The  two  rulers  regularly  sent 
each  other  great  rarities  (including  a zebra  sent 
by  Jahangir)  and  precious  objects,  as  shown  by 
Jahangir’s  memoirs  and  the  letters  between  them. 

This  box  was  made  to  contain  pan,  a digestif 
consisting  of  chopped  nuts,  lime  paste,  and  spices 
wrapped  in  leaves  from  the  Piper  betel  tree.  It  was 
often  given  to  guests  at  official  ceremonials  to 
indicate  that  the  visit  had  come  to  an  end.  At  a 
courtly  level,  boxes  such  as  this  (called  pan  dan) 
were  often  richly  jeweled  as  well  as  enameled,  and 


may  have  had  a range  of  associated  vessels  and 
utensils  decorated  in  the  same  manner  (see  for 
example,  Ivanov,  Lukonin,  and  Smesova  1984,  pi. 
163,  cat.  99,  for  a seventeenth-century  pan  dan  and 
stand  taken  from  the  Mughal  treasury  by  Nadir 
Shah  of  Iran  in  1738).  The  decoration  and  superla- 
tive quality  of  the  Freer  pan  dan  suggest  it  was 
made  at  Shah  Jahan’s  court,  when  a floral  style 
overwhelmed  the  arts.  The  major  monuments  of 
the  reign  provided  a repertoire  of  flowering-plant 
motifs,  their  white  marble  inlaid  with  red  car- 
nelian  and  green  jade  inspiring  enamelers  to 
produce  similar  designs  in  similar  colors  on  gold, 
ss 

* I am  very  grateful  to  Susan  La  Niece  of  the  British  Museum’s  Scientific  Labo- 
ratory for  her  comments  on  this 
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Dastan-i-Masih  (Life  of  Christ) 

Jerome  Xavier,  SJ.  (Mughal  Empire,  1549-1617), 
translator  (with  Abdu-s-Sattar  ibn  Qasim) 

C a.  1604 

Colored  pigments  and  gold  on  paper 
25.3  x 16.6  cm 

Biblioteca  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon,  ba  52-X//1-32,  ff.  iv-2r 
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Jeronimo  (Jerome)  de  Ezpeleta  y Goni,  born  in 
1549  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Navarre,  was  the 
grand-nephew  of  the  Jesuit  missionary  Francis 
Xavier  and  became  the  central  figure  in  the  Jesuit 
mission  to  the  Mughal  court  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  When  Jerome  joined  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1568,  he  adopted  his  great-uncle's 


surname  and,  following  his  time  as  a novice  and 
his  studies  in  Alcala  and  Toledo,  was  ordained  in 
1575.  He  arrived  in  Goa  in  late  September  1581. 
Thirteen  years  later,  in  1594,  Father  Xavier  was 
chosen  to  lead  the  third  mission  to  the  court  of 
the  Mughal  Emperor  Akbar  (reigned  1556-1605), 
and  went  to  Lahore  accompanied  by  Father 
Manuel  Pinheiro  and  Brother  Bento  de  Gois. 
Between  arriving  at  the  Mughal  court  in  May  1595 
and  returning  definitively  to  Goa  in  1615,  where  he 
was  rector  of  the  college  of  Sao  Paulo  until  his 
death  in  June  1617,  Jerome  Xavier  spent  twenty 
years  at  the  heart  of  the  Mughal  Empire.  During 
this  period,  he  was  in  close  contact  with  emperors 
Akbar  and  Jahangir  (reigned  1605-27)  and  helped 
to  solve  problems  and  tensions  between  them 
and  the  Portuguese  Estado  da  India.  Xavier,  who 
acquired  a deep  knowledge  of  Islam,  actively 
engaged  in  interfaith  debates  (promoted  by  the 
emperors  themselves)  with  Muslim  scholars  as 
well  as  representatives  of  other  religions 
(Judaism,  Hinduism,  Zoroastrianism)  in  the 
Mughal  court  and  held  high  hopes  that  both 
Akbar  and  Jahangir  would  be  drawn  towards 
Christianity. 

Jerome  Xavier  wrote  many  texts  on  the 
Mughal  Empire,  ranging  from  letters  to  his  supe- 
riors in  Goa  and  Rome  through  to  personal 
messages  for  family  and  friends  back  in  Europe. 
Mastering  the  Persian  language,  an  essential  tool 
in  his  missionary  activity,  Xavier  prepared  (cer- 
tainly with  the  extended  collaboration  of  others) 
the  first  Portuguese-Hindustani-Persian  Dictionary 
and  a Persian  grammar  titled  Rudimenta  Lingua 
Persicae,  Concurrently,  he  translated  countless  reli- 
gious works  into  Persian  and  composed  an  inter- 
esting political  treatise  titled  Adah  al-saltanat 
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(The  Duties  of  Kingship)  in  that  same  language. 
Texts  authored  by  Jerome  Xavier  are  found 
in  archives  and  libraries  around  the  world,  and 
comprehensive  lists  of  these  materials  are  avail- 
able (Camps  1957,  pp.  13-39),  the  first  survey 
being  prepared  as  early  as  1649  by  Father 
Francesco  Morandi.  Xavier  particularly  focused 
on  the  explanation  of  Christian  doctrine,  through 
Persian  translations  of  catechetical  and  devotional 
works,  the  lives  of  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  histo- 
ries of  martyrs  and  saints,  and  the  Gospels.  His 
knowledge  of  the  religious  world  of  the  Mughal 
court  gave  him  the  chance  to  use  Sufi  imagery 
skillfully  to  explain  the  Christian  religion,  capti- 
vating the  two  emperors  and  their  entourage  and 
confronting  Muslim  and  Hindu  doctrines. 

The  two  most  important  pieces  of  Xavier's 
Persian-language  Catholic  literature  each 
comprise  a sizeable  number  of  surviving  manu- 
scripts. The  first  is  A’ina-yi  haqq-numa  (The  Truth- 
showing Mirror)  of  1609,  a dialogue  between  a 
Catholic  priest,  a philosopher  (the  personification 
of  Akbar),  and  a Muslim  scholar.  This  text,  dedi- 
cated to  Akbar,  confronts  Christian  and  Muslim 
beliefs.  It  was  originally  written  in  Spanish  in  1597 
under  the  title  Fuente  de  Vida.  The  second,  Mirat 
ul-quds  (The  Mirror  of  Holiness)  or  Dastan-i 
Masih  (The  Life  of  Christ)  of  1602  divides  the  life 
of  Jesus  into  four  chapters  (The  Nativity  and 
Infancy  of  Christ;  His  Miracles  and  Teaching; 


His  Death  and  Suffering;  His  Resurrection  and 
Ascension),  and  was  prepared  by  Xavier  in  collab- 
oration with  his  pupil  Abdu-s-Sattar  ibn  Qasim. 

It  is  part  of  a group  of  works  consisting  "mainly  of 
a concatenation  of  texts  taken  from  the  Gospels 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  [...].  By  writing 
these  voluminous  works  Xavier  intended  to  make 
the  Emperors  and  the  Mogul  readers  familiar 
with  the  origin  and  the  early  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  a more  or  less  popular  way” 
(Camps  1957,  p.  194).  In  1602  Xavier  presented  a 
copy  of  Dastan-i  Masih  to  Akbar,  who  read  it  and 
ordered  it  to  be  copied  and  illustrated.  More  than 
a dozen  manuscripts  of  this  work  are  known 
today  and  the  copy  presented  here,  housed  at  the 
Biblioteca  da  Ajuda  in  Lisbon,  is  seldom  referred 
to.  Similar  to  the  one  from  the  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford — said  to  be  the  original  copy  presented  to 
Akbar — the  Ajuda  manuscript  bears  an  illumi- 
nated cross  on  the  first  page. 

JF 
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Saint  Francis  Xavier 

Portugal,  with  Japanese  influence,  ca.  1600 
Polychromed  and  gilded  wood 
114  x 44  x 35  cm 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  92 
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This  sculpture  and  that  of  Saint  Ignatius  of 
Loyola  (1-46)  can  be  classified  as  “culturally 
mixed”  plastic  works  (Pereira  1998),  made  in  a 
Portuguese  studio  that  reflects  the  distinct 
influence  of  Japanese  Nanban  art. 

This  exotic  image,  in  a habit  profusely  orna- 
mented with  floral  and  vegetal  motifs  of  Asian 
influence,  once  held  a cross,  the  principal  attribute 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  Saint  Francis  Xavier 
(1506-1352)  played  a major  role  in  missions  in  the 
Far  East,  and  became  one  of  the  most  frequently 
represented  figures  during  Portuguese  missions  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  He  is 
widely  represented  in  the  artistic  collections  of 
the  museum  and  church  of  Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon, 
the  church  being  considered  one  of  the  two  most 
important  iconographic  centers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  A pictorial  history  of  his  life  and  legend  has 
been  located  on  the  backrests  of  chests  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church  of  Sao  Roque  since  1619, 
three  years  before  Francis  Xavier  was  made  a saint 
(see  1-16, 1-17).  This  series  of  twenty  paintings 
was  the  result  of  a huge  publicity  campaign  about 
his  life  and  missionary  work,  and  was  carried 
out  with  the  intention  of  accelerating  the  process 
of  his  canonization.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first 
known  complete  description  of  the  life  of  the 
saint,  are  the  Mannerist  sculptures  of  the  high 
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altar,  probably  created  by  Manuel  Pereira  (1588- 
1683),  and  of  the  chapel  dedicated  to  his  name,  by 
a Portuguese  workshop  whose  master  is  so  far 
unknown.  (The  1673  inventory  of  the  church 
makes  reference  to  two  images  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  that  are  related  to  other  images  of  Saint 
Ignatius  of  Loyola.) 

The  figure  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier  can  also 
appear  with  a Bible  or  with  a radiant  sun  framing 
the  monogram  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  When 
news  of  his  canonization  reached  Lisbon  on 
April  14, 1622,  the  Jesuits  immediately  planned  a 
series  of  celebrations  and  processions  throughout 
the  entire  kingdom.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
show  Society  members  and  associates  a vision  of 
Xavier  as  the  "true  sun  of  the  Orient,  who  with 
the  rare  holiness  of  his  life  and  the  light  of  teach- 
ings illuminated  the  darkness  of  those  pagans” 
(Gomes  1623,  Prologue).  This  action,  charged 
with  symbolism,  would  always  characterize  the 
iconography  of  the  apostle  who  carried  the  name 
oi  Jesus  to  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun. 

TM 
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Saint  Francis  Xavier  preaching 

Andre  Reinoso  (Portugal,  active  1610-50) 

Portugal,  ca.  1619-22 
Oil  on  canvas 
1 04  x 164  cm 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  96 
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Miracle  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier 

Andre  Reinoso  (Portugal,  active  1610-50) 

Portugal,  ca.  1619-22 
Oil  on  canvas 
103  x 164  cm 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  98 
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Portuguese  Baroque  painting  played  a fundamen- 
tal role  in  establishing  the  first  credible  iconogra- 
phy of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  Jesuit  saint 
Francis  Xavier,  the  Apostle  to  the  Indies,  who  was 
born  in  1506  in  Xavier  (Navarre)  and  died  in  1552 
on  the  island  of  Shangchuan  (Guangdong).  This 
iconography  was  developed  in  Lisbon  at  the  time 
of  the  beatification  of  Francis  Xavier  in  1619,  and 
was  treated  for  the  first  time  in  an  extensive  and 
rigorously  defined  way  in  the  extraordinary  series 
of  twenty  canvases  painted  in  that  year  for  the 
backrest  of  chests  in  the  vestry  of  the  college  of 
Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon.  The  series  is  valued  not 
only  for  its  iconographic  originality,  but  also  for 
the  exotic  details  of  attire,  weapons,  jewels,  Indian 


hairstyles,  and  decorations.  These  reveal  the 
desire  for  verisimilitude,  describing  a scene  in  all 
its  detail  so  as  to  touch  the  audience  and  thereby 
make  the  series  more  effective  as  propaganda.  Its 
impact  was  already  being  noticed  in  1619,  when 
celebrations  took  place  in  Lisbon  to  mark  the 
beatification  of  the  future  saint;  we  can  infer  from 
the  report  of  Father  Antonio  Franco  that  anyone 
entering  the  vestry  of  the  college  of  Sao  Roque 
would  certainly  have  seen  something  new. 

The  principal  artist  to  whom  the  series  is 
ascribed,  Andre  Reinoso  (active  1610-50),  is  today 
indisputably  recognized  as  the  strongest  personal- 
ity among  the  generation  of  Portuguese  painters 
that  decided  to  adopt  Baroque  models.  Reinoso 
was  the  best  painter  active  in  Lisbon  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  work  was 
described  as  “very  naturalistic”  by  his  biographer, 
Felix  da  Costa  Meesen  (1696).  Ffis  painstaking 
drawing  and  modeling  suggest  that  he  studied 
proto-Baroque  models  from  Madrid  and  Seville 
and  inspired  by  the  innovations  of  “Italianate 
penumbrism,"  and  reveal  the  influence  of  Juan 
Bautista  Maino  (circa  1578-1649)  and  even  of 
Francisco  Zurbaran  (1598-1664).  In  1623  he  was 
exempted  from  taxes  by  a license  and  was  already 
considered  “one  of  the  best  painters  of  images  in 
oil  that  there  are  in  these  kingdoms”  (Serrao  1992, 
vol.  2,  pp.  78-80).  He  was  very  active  as  an  oil 
painter,  working  throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  created  around  one  hundred  recorded 
artworks. 

Presented  here  are  two  of  the  best-known 
episodes  in  the  iconography  of  Francis  Xavier:  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Jesuit  saint  in  Goa  and 
the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  a caste  leader  111 
Malacca  (Melaka).  The  remaining  scenes  in  the 
narrative  deal  with  episodes  that  had  not  previ- 
ously been  part  of  Xavier’s  iconography,  starting 
with  the  future  saint’s  meeting  with  Pope  Paul  III 
in  1540  in  Rome;  the  assistance  offered  by  Francis 
Xavier  to  the  sick  of  Venice;  his  farewell  to  King 
Joao  III  before  leaving  for  the  East  Indies,  when 
he  and  Father  Simao  Rodrigues  were  received  at 
the  royal  palace  in  March,  1641;  on  route  to 
Melinde  and  Socotra;  the  miracles  performed 
among  the  indigenous  communities  in  Goa,  Sri 
Lanka,  and  Malacca;  his  sermons  to  the  Christian 
converts  suffering  threats  from  hostile  Indians, 
preached  between  1542  and  1544;  the  institution 
of  the  symbol  of  the  cross  in  the  lands  of  the 
Paravas,  on  the  southeast  Indian  coast,  and  of  the 
pearl  fishers  of  Cape  Comorin;  the  mass  in  the 
church  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Goa;  his  blessing  of  the 
Portuguese  troops  before  the  naval  battle  against 
the  Acehnese  pirates;  the  miracle  of  the  crab  that 
returned  the  lost  crucifix  in  1546  on  the  island  of 
Ceram  (Ambon)  in  the  Moluccas  (Maluku 
Islands;  see  j-7);  his  pastoral  mission  to  Malacca 
and  the  Moluccas  between  1545  and  1548;  his 
departure  for  Kogoshima  (or  Meako  [Miyako]) 
in  Japan  in  August,  1549;  his  reception  at  the 
court  of  the  daimyo  Ouchi  Yoshitaka  in  Yam- 


aguchi;  his  brief  voyage  to  China  in  April,  1552 
with  the  convert  Antonio;  his  death  in  the 
modest  cabin  of  a fisherman  on  the  island  of 
Shangchuan  off  the  coast  of  Guangdong  on 
December  3, 1552;  and  the  funeral  vigil  performed 
over  the  incorruptible  body,  which  was  displayed 
to  the  faithful  in  1554  at  the  church  of  the  Jesuit 
college  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Goa. 

Such  a complete  pictorial  account  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier’s  life  was  intended  to  give  credibility 
to  the  cult  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  tried  to 
promote  around  a new  saint  of  the  Church,  and  its 
iconography  is  due  to  the  involvement  of  one 
famous  Jesuit,  Father  Diogo  de  Arede.  The  work 
has  an  effective  catechizing  power  and  was  the  first 
example  of  a formidable  campaign  legitimizing  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  its  founding  saints  that  was 
promoted  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Another  major  role  was  played  by  Father 


Joao  de  Lucena's  Historia  da  vida  do  P.  Francisco 
Javier  e do  que  na  India  Oriental  fizeram  os  demais  reli- 
giosos  da  Companhia  de  Iesus  (Lisbon,  1600). 

Reinoso  also  knew  the  famous  work 
Navigatio  ac  Itinerarium  (1596)  by  the  Dutch 
traveler  Jan  Huyghen  van  Linschoten  (1563-1611), 
with  its  pictures  of  Eastern  costumes  in  which  he 
found  inspiration  for  decorative  passages.  For 
other  details,  such  as  the  Kashan-style  Persian  rug 
that  he  included  in  the  “Farewell  to  King  Joao  III” 
(a  tapestry  clearly  identified  by  Jessica  Hallett), 
the  painter  had  access  to  actual  examples.  Finally, 
the  artist  used  information  from  other  texts, 
such  as  the  Breve  compencio  da  vida  e excellences 
de  Saint  Francis  Xavier  by  Father  Manuel  Peres; 
the  Primeira  parte  da  Historia  dojapam  etn  que  trata 
das  cousas  que  socederao  n'esta  Nossa  Provincia  by 
Padre  Luis  Frois  (1586);  perhaps  the  manuscript 
of  Father  Sebastiao  Gonsalves's  Historia  da 
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Companhia  dejezus  na  India  (1616);  the  reports 
of  priests  Alessandro  Valignano  and  Orazio 
Torsellino  who  wrote  about  Francis  Xavier 
between  1583  and  1594,  the  first  in  Goa,  the 
second  in  Rome;  and  the  1579  description  of  the 
saints  physical  appearance  by  Father  Manuel 
Teixeira  (1536-1590),  a writer  who  was  well- 
informed  about  Xavier. 

The  series  in  Sao  Roque  was  praised  by 
Father  Antonio  Franco  in  Synoptsis  Annalium, 
Augustae  Vindelicorum  (1726),  by  Felix  da  Costa 
Meesen  in  Antiguidade  da  Arte  da  Pintura  (1696), 
and  by  the  anonymous  author  of  Mosteiros,  Con- 
ventos  e Casas  Religiosas  de  Lisboa  (circa  1707). 
Franco’s  reference  reveals  that  the  series  was 
already  decorating  the  vestry  chests  in  1619 
together  with  another  series  of  the  life  of  Ignatius 
of  Loyola  that  has  disappeared:  "Sacrum  Templi 
apodyterium,  seu  Vestiarium  exornatum  arcis  ex 
ebeno  aliisque  lignis  pretiosis  ebore  distinctis, 
picturis  et  tabulis  facta  Beatorum  Patrum  Ignatii 
et  Francisci  Xaverii  referentibus.” 

The  Society  ol  Jesus’s  creation  of  an  official 
iconography  for  Xavier,  in  parallel  with  the 
dissemination  of  hagiographic  texts,  succeeded 
in  hastening  the  process  of  legitimization 
of  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  In  1619,  both  Francis 
Xavier  and  Ignatius  of  Loyola  were  beatified  in 
Rome  by  the  decree  of  Pope  Paul  V.  Only  three 
years  later,  in  1622,  Xavier  would  be  canonized 


in  Rome,  but  it  is  certain  that  such  images 
served  as  an  example  for  the  promotion  campaign 
and  opened  the  way  to  the  candidacy  of  the 
Jesuit  saint. 

By  employing  a talented  painter  who  was 
linked  to  a new  naturalist  generation,  and  sanc- 
tioning the  narrative  by  Father  Joao  de  Lucena,  the 
Jesuits  of  Lisbon  created  a type  of  representation 
that  was  able  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  iconographical 
schemes  in  churches  and  residences  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  throughout  the  world.  In  keeping  with  the 
doctrines  established  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and 
within  the  naturalist  tradition  of  the  Golden  Age 
of  peninsular  painting  in  Portugal  and  Spain  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  during  and  after  the  dual 
monarchy,  Andre  Reinoso  implemented  an  inno- 
vative program  that  had  profound  consequences  in 
the  pictorial  field:  he  used  a visual  language  rooted 
in  Italy  and  a refreshing  scenographic  style  that 
was  quite  appropriate  to  the  Counter-Reformation 
concept  of  the  "correct”  representation  of  sacred 
imagery,  ut  pictura  rhetorica  divina. 
vs 
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Oratory  with  Calvary 
Coa,  India,  lyth  century 
Ivory,  ebony,  palo  santo 
1 88  x 195  cm  (open) 

Private  collection 
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Portable  altar 

Goa,  India,  lyth  century 
Ivory 

47.3  x 33  cm 
Private  collection 
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Oratory 

Goa,  India,  lyth  century 
Painted  and  gilded  teak,  ivory 
89  x 105  cm 

Museu  de  Evora,  me  484 
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Among  the  furniture  created  par  excellence  in  Goa 
and  intended  for  export  are  oratories  such  as  this 
one.  They  are  generally  architectonic,  rectangular 
or  polygonal  structures  crowned  by  a cupola  sup- 
ported by  columns  or  pilasters,  and  have  doors 
that  can  be  closed  around  the  piece.  They  were 
made  so  that  devotional  images  of  the  Crucified 
Christ,  the  Virgin,  or  saints  could  be  protected 
inside.  Sometimes  related  relics  or  other  religious 
objects  were  displayed  in  them.  In  a country  with 
such  a great  tradition  of  veneration  for  the  Virgin, 
the  commission  of  this  oratory  is  totally  under- 
standable. It  is  certainly  one  of  the  two  most 
splendid  known  examples  created  in  Portuguese 
Goa,  having  a sculptural  and  polychromatic 
quality  easily  identifiable  with  carved  works  that 
adorn  Goan  churches. 

Unfortunately,  its  historical  background  in 
Portugal  is  uncertain.  A private  collector, 
Sagramao  Proenfa,  donated  it  to  the  Evora 
Museum  in  the  1950s.  Only  the  presence  of  the 
coat  of  arms  of  the  Dominicans  placed  within  a 
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rosary  at  the  top  suggests  that  it  was  commis- 
sioned by  or  was  the  gift  of  followers  of  Saint 
Dominic — perhaps  from  one  of  the  monasteries 
around  the  city. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  carved  in  poly- 
chromed  wood  enriched  with  ivory  compo- 
nents— her  face  and  hands,  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
the  heads  of  the  supporting  angels.  Behind  her  are 
angels  in  low  relief  holding  a crown  above  her 
image,  and  in  the  center  a beautiful  oval  mandorla 
formed  by  alternating  flamboyant  and  straight 
rays,  a motif  commonly  found  in  calvaries  and 
other  religious  images  made  in  Portuguese  India. 

The  doors  of  the  oratory — with  three  hinged 
panels  on  each  side — represent  in  low  relief 
various  figures  supported  on  flowering  brances 
and  exhibiting  symbols  of  royalty,  in  a clear 
allusion  to  the  Tree  of  Jesse.  In  this  case  the  ascen- 
sion of  Christ  is  replaced  by  the  Virgin,  as  a direct 
descendant  of  King  David,  son  of  Jesse.  Usually, 
the  Tree  of  Jesse  shows  three  royal  ancestors  and 
has  prophets  placed  in  its  branches.  In  this  case, 
perhaps  due  to  mere  decorative  concerns,  eighteen 
royal  figures  appear,  but  do  not  represent  either 
Jesse  or  David. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  motifs  on  the 
oratory  can  be  found  in  the  exquisite  columns,  in 
the  form  of  angel  figures  whose  raised  compressed 
wings  form  their  upper  sections.  The  lower 
sections  of  the  columns  have  a twisted,  Solomonic 
form,  a motif  that  also  appears  on  various  pieces 
of  furniture  created  in  India  for  Portuguese 
clients.  The  arches  joining  the  columns  at  the 
top  reveal  a local  Indian  influence. 


This  unique  altar  cross  was  made  in  Portuguese 
India.  A truly  remarkable  example  of  gold- 
smithing,  it  is  without  parallel  among  other 
known  artifacts  that  are  attributed  to  Indian 
studios. 

It  is  constructed  as  if  it  were  a cruciform  box 
to  protect  the  red-lacquered  wooden  cross  inside. 
The  entire  surface  was  cast  into  a relief  pattern 
reminiscent  of  a net.  The  edges  are  decorated  with 
minuscule  fleurs-de-lis.  The  whereabouts  of  the 
base  on  which  the  cross  rested  are  unknown,  but 
it  was  doubtless  made  of  silver  and  employed  the 
same  decorative  process. 


Before  the  restoration  especially  undertaken 
for  this  exhibition,  much  of  the  oratory’s  rich 
original  polychromy  could  still  be  seen  beneath  an 
overlay  of  very  poor  repairs,  and  yet  with  an 
abundant  use  of  gold.  The  work  now  looks  like  a 
miniature  of  Golden  Goa,  the  nickname  of  the 
capital  of  Portuguese  India,  referring  to  the  great 
wooden  altarpieces,  completely  covered  in  gold, 
which  can  still  be  admired  today,  particularly  in 
Velha  Goa  (Old  Goa). 
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Cross 

Goa,  India,  i/th  century 

Silver,  lacquered  wood 

40  x 23.5  x 1.5  cm 

Camara  Municipal  do  Porto, 

on  loan  to  the  Museu  Nacional  de  Soares  do s Reis 
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In  its  general  outline,  the  cross  follows  the 
type  of  late  Renaissance  Iberian  cross,  common  in 
Portuguese  India  throughout  the  Baroque  period, 
with  smooth  surfaces  and  ornamentation  reduced 
to  the  ends  of  the  staff  and  the  arms,  which  are 
decorated  with  small  triangular  floral  motifs. 
Significantly,  this  type  of  silver  cross  was  being 
consecrated  until  recently;  examples  include  those 
that  are  still  very  commonly  found  in  Catholic 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  in  Kerala,  In 
the  cross  under  discussion,  the  sacred  trigraph, 
“ihs,"  stills  clearly  stands  out  at  the  center.  Written 
with  a thick  thread  of  silver,  it  is  inscribed  within 
a sun,  and  above  the  three  nails  of  the  Crucifixion, 
a motif  taken  directly  from  the  symbolic  repertoire 
of  the  Jesuits.  This  does  not  allow  us  immediately 
to  identify  this  cross  as  a Jesuit  commission, 
however,  given  that  the  Jesuit  arms  also  appear  on 
other  gold  and  silver  religious  works  of  art  created 
in  India  that  were  not  ordered  by  them.  In  this 
context  it  is  worth  singling  out  the  oratory  and 
missal  stand  of  the  "Treasure  of  Vidigueira,”  made 
in  Goa  circa  1578-82.  Commissioned  by  the  Por- 
tuguese priest  Andre  Coutinho,  this  collection  of 
religious  implements  and  other  works  of  Asian 
craftsmanship  were  willed  to  the  Convento  do 
Carmo  (Carmelite  convent)  in  Vidigueira,  where 
they  remained  until  1834,  the  year  in  which  reli- 
gious orders  in  Portugal  were  abolished  and  their 
goods  confiscated.  (Lisbon,  Museu  Nacional  de 
Arte  Antiga). 


Many  metal  altar  crucifixes  of  Goan  origin  are 
preserved  in  Portuguese  churches.  A vast  number 
of  pieces  sent  from  Goa  were  made  of  wood  and 
covered  in  molded  gold-plated  metal,  such  as 
bronze  or  another  copper  alloy,  tombac,  and  were 
often  embellished  with  small  ivory  figures.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  examples  is  found  in  the 
church  of  Vialonga;  it  stands  2.45  meters  high, 
and  has  a typical  architectonic  base  with  niches  in 
which  various  sculpted  marble  figures  represent 
Christ  at  the  various  stages  of  the  Passion  (Pinto 
1998,  cat.  69). 

Also  of  impressive  dimensions — it  is  1.37 
meters  high — is  the  crucifix  of  the  church 
of  Sao  Pedro  de  Penaferrim,  in  Sintra.  It  belongs 
to  the  type  of  calvarios  done  in  tombac,  but  in 
this  case  the  wood  is  completely  covered  in  silver 
leaf.  It  is  also  the  oldest  surviving  crucifix  in 
Portugal,  dating  back  to  the  first  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (Pinto  1991a,  cat.  6). 

The  exhibited  cross  comes  from  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Clara  de  Vila  do  Conde,  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  where  it  remained  until  1834, 
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The  Virgin  and  Child 

Goa,  India,  mid-iyth  century 
Polychromed  ivory 
1 7.3  x 13.1  cm 

Museu  Nogueira  da  Silva,  Braga,  689-ES-iy 
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The  relationship  between  the  Portuguese  in 
India  and  the  Mughal  Empire,  which  lasted  more 
than  two  hundred  years  and  yielded  visible  results 
on  the  diplomatic,  political,  and  religious  fronts, 
had  inevitable  implications  for  art  and  culture 
through  influence  and  exchange  involving  objects, 
ideas,  tastes,  and  styles. 

The  most  obvious  manifestation  of  this 
Islamic-Christian  encounter  can  be  found  in 
certain  Mughal  paintings  and  sculptures  where 
sacred  images  played  an  important  role  in  inter- 
religious debates.  The  Emperor  Akbar  (reigned 
1556-1605)  was  interested  in  contemporary 
Western  art,  and  one  of  his  reasons  for  inviting 
the  Jesuits  to  his  court  was  precisely  that  they 
might  serve  as  a vehicle  for  importing  European 
works  of  art.  In  1595,  the  third  Jesuit  mission  to 
the  Mughal  court  left  Goa,  led  by  Father  lerome 
Xavier  (nephew  ol  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Indies, 
Francis  Xavier  [see  1-15, 1-16,  i-i7).This  mission — 
the  closest  in  date  to  the  source  for  the  ivory 
plaque  illustrated  here — must  have  carried  in  its 
luggage  new  engravings  with  religious  themes, 
which  were  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  they 
served  as  a model  for  artists  at  the  Mughal  court. 

This  plaque  must  be  a copy  of  one  of  those 
engravings.  The  central  oval  frame  encloses  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  a typical 
European  flavor,  which  the  artist  surrounded  with 
a double  molding  with  markedly  Mughal  stylized 
floral  motifs.  This  type  of  composition,  with  small 
half-length  images  of  the  Virgin,  was  prevalent 
in  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Mughal 
albums  of  paintings:  they  were  created  in  the 
court  workshops  but  based  on  European  models, 
which  were  widely  circulated  throughout  this 
period.  The  Frits  Lugt  Collection  at  the  Institut 
Neerlandais  in  Paris  has  a painted  miniature 
dated  circa  1600  (cat.  73)  and  attributed  to  the 
Mughal  artist  Manohar  that  shows  visible  similar- 
ities to  this  plaque,  especially  in  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  slight  tilt  of  the  face.  The  fact  that 
few  two-dimensional  ivory  plaques  are  known 
makes  this  piece  extremely  important  in  the 
context  of  Indian,  and  particularly  Mughal,  art. 

A later  example  of  such  production  is  a poly- 
chromed ivory  plaque  from  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  which  the  Virgin  and 
Child  are  framed  by  a beautiful  silver  and  enamel 
filigree  molding  (Museu  de  Arte  Sacra,  Old  Goa). 
Of  the  same  typology  is  a painting  by  Gul 
Mohammad  that  is  also  framed  within  an  elegant 
frieze  and  floral  decorations  with  a central  field, 
again  in  oval  form,  showing  an  exquisite  represen- 
tation of  Isabel  of  Bourbon,  above  which  have 
been  fixed  two  small  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
with  hands  folded  (Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies/Russian  Academy  of  Sciences,  St.  Peters- 
burg). The  miniatures  discussed  were  exhibited  in 
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2004  at  the  Museu  Calouste  Gulbenkian  in 
Lisbon  (Flores  and  Vassallo  de  Silva  2004,  p.  125 
and  cat.  99). 

The  type  of  composition  of  this  plaque  bears 
clear  similarities  to  that  of  the  central  painting  in 
several  portable  altarpieces  made  in  Japan  in  the 
Momoyama  period,  such  as  the  oratory  from  the 
church  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Caridade,  Sardoal 
(j-3;  see  Meco  1998),  and  another  example  owned 
by  the  Fundaqao  Ricardo  do  Espirito  Santo  Silva  in 
Lisbon  (j-4).  Both  paintings,  on  copper  sheets, 
were  made  using  the  Western  method  by  Japanese 
artists  who  learned  oil-painting  techniques  at  Jesuit 
seminaries  in  Nagasaki  and  Arima  and  worked 
together  with  European  artists.  Like  the  plaque 
illustrated,  they  are  modeled  on  Iberian  copies  of 
Italian  or  Flemish  paintings.  They  reveal  a relatively 
unsophisticated  bent  in  the  composition  but  finesse 
in  the  detail,  based  on  the  style  of  the  Spanish 
painter  Luis  Morales  (circa  1509-1586),  who 
worked  a great  deal  for  Portuguese  clients  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Child  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd 

Goa,  India,  i/th  century 
Ivory 

72.5  x 20.5  x 16  cm 

Joacjuim  Horta  Correia  Collection,  Lisbon 
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This  representation  of  the  Child  Jesus  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  seated  on  a rock  and  with  a background 
of  foliage  from  which  the  Trinity  emerges,  is  a 
little  different  from  the  iconographic  model  more 
common  in  major  Indo-Portuguese  ivory  sculp- 
tures. It  is  characterized  by  its  large  size  and  the 
existence  in  its  entirety  of  the  foliage  of  the  “tree” 
(which  is  usually  damaged).  Generally,  the  figure 
of  the  child  appears  with  his  head  inclined  in  con- 
templation and  holding  the  lamb,  whereas  this 
figure  has  an  upright  head,  facing  forward,  and 
plays  a stringed  instrument  while  a flock  grazes  at 
his  feet.  He  has  a round  face  framed  with  curly 
hair  and  wears  clothes  engraved  with  a diamond- 
point  pattern  and  belted  with  a looped  knot. 

The  base  follows  the  more  common  canonical 
type,  and  resembles  a rocky  mountain  with  three 
terraces.  From  these,  three  grottos  open  up  with 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ,  presented  in  chrono- 
logical order  and  made  up  of  figurines  sculpted 
from  the  same  block  of  ivory.  The  mountain  stands 
on  a magnificent  base  which  has  a relief  of  a 
pastoral  scene,  with  shepherds  playing  horns  and 
their  flocks  symbolically  alluding  to  the  “Eucharis- 
tic gathering."  Reading  the  iconography  from  the 
base  of  the  rock  to  the  top,  we  find  on  the  lower 
terrace  a touching  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  in 


which  the  actors  appear  rigidly  placed  in  a sym- 
metrical arrangement  round  the  central  axis,  a 
typical  feature  of  Indo-Portuguese  Nativity  scenes. 
At  the  center,  in  a prominent  position,  the  Child 
Jesus  lies  on  the  ground  on  straw,  flanked  by 
adoring  kneeling  angels,  the  Virgin  and  Saint 
Joseph,  and  the  shepherds  at  the  rear.  The  middle 
register  displays  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a 
scene  framed  by  an  arch  of  foliage  in  which  the 
Child  appears  in  the  lap  of  the  Virgin,  who  shows 
him  to  the  three  kings,  who  are  rigidly  profiled. 
The  uppermost  scene  shows  the  figure  of  Christ 
about  to  be  baptized  in  the  River  Jordan  by  Saint 
John  the  Baptist,  who  holds  a shell  in  his  right 
hand.  The  river  is  represented  by  a small  basin 
from  which  two  gargoyles  allow  water  to  burst 
forth  in  an  allegory  of  the  Fountain  of  Life,  the 
symbol  of  Christ  (in  the  New  Testament  the 
Messiah  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  Fountain  of 
Life  or  Salvation).  Flanking  the  central  niches 
of  the  two  upper  levels  the  figures  of  saints 
appear,  including  the  two  founders  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  in  a cape  and 
cassock  and  grasping  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and 
Saint  Francis  Xavier,  wearing  a cassock,  rochet, 
and  stole.  The  presence  of  Jesuit  iconography  in 
this  work  led  Maria  Isabel  Roque  to  propose  that 
it  may  have  been  a commission  from  missionaries 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  which  she  deems  plausible 
in  an  era  when  the  presence  and  activity  of  this 
religious  order  were  influential  in  India, 

In  the  context  of  various  other  sculptures  of 
the  subject  produced  in  India  for  the  Portuguese 
market,  this  image  stands  out  because  of  its 
iconographic  originality,  especially  in  the  upper 
register.  The  Tree  of  Jesse  is  surmounted  by  the 
Eternal  Father,  wearing  a tiara  of  three  crowns 
topped  with  a cross;  from  his  chest  emerges  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  he  grasps  the  ends  of  the  "cross" 
on  which  the  Son  is  crucified.  The  cross  is  in  fact 
rendered  in  the  form  of  grapevines  from  which 
hang  clusters  of  fruit,  suggestive  of  the  wine  that 
turns  into  Christs  blood  at  the  Eucharist. 

The  Child  Jesus  as  Good  Shepherd  was  one 
of  the  commonest  themes  in  art  from  the  Portu- 
guese empire  in  the  East,  especially  for  sculptors 
in  ivory,  which  was  a more  popular  material  in 
India  than  in  Portugal  or  other  European  coun- 
tries. With  its  heavy  narrative  and  scenic  content, 
the  piece  illustrated  here  recalls  the  catechist 
mission  of  Franciscan  Nativity  scenes,  which  were 
intended  to  impose  the  canons  of  the  Counter- 
Reformation  persuasively  and  effectively.  The 
Order  of  Friars  Minor  was  one  of  the  major 
missions  in  India,  and  this  type  of  Nativity  scene 
was  very  common  there,  as  was  the  representation 
of  the  Immaculate  Virgin  with  the  Child  Jesus  (see 
1-40).  These  were  types  that  survived  with  infinite 
variants,  the  result  of  changes  to  the  prototypes, 
the  diversity  of  workshops  and  individual 
hands  producing  them,  and  essentially,  of  local 
influences  and  the  imagination  of  Asian  artisans. 
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Altar  frontal  inlaid  with  Christian  and  Indian  motifs 

Gujarat  or  Sind,  India,  1600-10 
Darkwood,  ivory 
84  x 106  x 6 2 cm 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  London,  is  15-1882 
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Few  works  of  Indian-made  religious  furniture 
are  found  outside  the  former  territories  of  the 
Portuguese  colonial  empire:  most  are  found  on 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  Mozambique  Island. 
This  is  due  to  the  large  dimensions  of  pieces 
such  as  retables,  choir  stalls,  missal  stands, 
sacristy  furniture,  or  tabernacles.  The  best-known 
items  of  this  type,  including  missal  stands  and 
components  that  once  belonged  to  retables,  are 
found  in  museums  and  private  collections  in 
Europe.  Yet  there  are  other  stately  objects  whose 
considerable  size  did  not  prevent  them  from  being 
brought  to  Portugal.  For  instance,  a desk  in  the 
Funda^ao  Medeiros  e Almeida  collection  in 
Lisbon  that  bears  the  crest  of  the  Dominican 
order  was  made  from  a sacristy  cabinet.  Likewise, 
the  pulpit  supported  by  four  mythological  nagim 
(female  serpent)  figures,  found  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, and  the  great  vestment  chest  bearing  the 
crest  of  the  Mascarenhas  family,  found  at  the 
ducal  palace  of  Vila  Viijosa,  also  made  their  way 
to  Portugal. 

This  altar  frontal  was  part  of  the  craft  produc- 
tion of  northern  Indian  workshops  influenced  by 
Mughal  art  and  was  destined  for  the  Portuguese 


market.  Almost  all  of  its  ornamentation  consists 
of  ivory  or  bone  inlay  on  ebony  and  uses  Mughal 
motifs  such  as  figures  of  dancers,  musicians,  and 
falconers.  There  are  also  mythical  beasts  such  as 
simurghs,  great  birds  holding  elephants  in  their 
talons  and  beaks  as  a testament  to  their  strength 
(see  also  1-25).  The  central  panel  depicts  the  ado- 
ration of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  with  angels  ven- 
erating a monstrance.  The  Portuguese  inscription 
“louvado  seia  osantissimo  Sacramento” 
(Praise  be  to  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament)  appears 
in  a circle  around  these  figures. 

Until  very  recently  this  frontal  was  employed 
as  a table-top.  For  this  reason  it  was  traditionally, 
although  erroneously,  identified  as  a communion 
table.  The  rest  of  the  table,  however,  was  of 
inferior  quality  and  from  a later  period,  perhaps 
as  late  as  the  nineteenth  century.  The  existence  of 
a similar  frontal  depicting  the  adoration  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  but  surrounded  by  the  figures 
of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  at  the  Armenian 
Museum  of  Newjulfa  in  Isfahan  (Iran),  confirms 
this  reinterpretation  of  the  London  item  (Gul- 
benkian 1972,  p.  36;  Carvalho  2002,  p.  132). 

The  representations  on  these  frontals 
were  modeled  on  engravings  printed  in  Portugal, 
which  were  aimed  at  reinforcing  the  cult  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  as  it  was  promoted  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  and  by  brotherhoods  of  the 
same  devotion  spread  throughout  the  Portuguese 
empire.  One  can  still  find  bas-reliefs  evoking 
the  cult  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  in  Goa  and 
in  the  other  Portuguese  territories  in  India, 
both  in  the  large  central  churches  and  in  small 
rural  parishes,  always  bearing  the  representation 
of  a monstrance  accompanied  by  a devotional 
caption. 


There  is  one  more  noteworthy  aspect  of  the 
representation  of  the  monstrance  on  this  altar 
frontal.  Its  prototype  was  an  object  executed  in 
silver  according  to  late  Renaissance  goldsmithing 
patterns,  with  an  architectural  structure.  This 
motif  recurred  at  least  until  the  eighteenth 
century,  a comparatively  late  date  that  indicates  a 
trend  that  was  typical  of  art  produced  in  former 
Portuguese  India.  It  makes  dating  such  objects 
difficult  when  they  are  compared  to  the  art 
produced  in  the  same  period  in  the  principal 
European  centers. 

NVS 

1-25 

Cabinet 

Sind  or  Gujarat,  India,  late  16th  or  early  17th  century 
Teak,  ebony,  and  shisham,  other  exotic  woods, 
natural  and  dyed  ivory,  lacquer,  and  brass  fittings 
140  x 142  x 70  cm  (including  feet) 

Musew  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  1312  mov 
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During  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Indian  subcontinent  was  confronted  by  two 
new  foreign  presences:  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
dominion  over  the  coastal  regions  and,  in  the 
north,  the  forces  that  would  later  become  the  vast 
empire  of  the  Mughals.  Among  the  Mughal 
emperors,  Akbar  (reigned  1556-1605)  stands  out. 
He  consolidated  his  rule  through  unremitting 
struggle  and,  having  gained  stability  and  subse- 
quently reorganized  the  imperial  finances, 
demanded  from  his  workshops  artistic  creations 
that  reached  the  heights  of  perfection.  Akbar 
understood  the  complex  reality  of  India,  with  its 
roots  in  both  Hindu  and  Islamic  traditions.  He 
summoned  the  artistic  elite  from  across  the 
empire  and  the  artistic  production  of  his  era 
reflected  the  political  relations  between  the 
provinces  and  the  seat  of  imperial  power.  Often 
under  the  direction  of  Iranian  masters,  the 
imperial  workshops  produced  hybrid  objects  that 
reveal  the  strong  influence  of  the  Chinese,  or  of 
European  merchants  and  missionaries. 

Such  was  his  curiosity  about  the  Portuguese 
and  their  Christian  religion  that  Akbar  requested 
that  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Goa  send 
a Jesuit  mission  to  his  court.  The  first  began  in  1580 
with  the  journey  of  three  missionaries  to  Fatehpur 
Sikri.  Several  other  missions  followed  in  later 
years  (Maclagan  1946).  Illustrations  in  the  various 
albums  commissioned  by  the  emperors  Akbar,  his 
son  Jahangir  (reigned  1605-27),  and  his  grandson 
Shah  Jahan  (reigned  1625-58)  contain  frequent 
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instances  of  models  drawn  from  European  engrav- 
ings. These  had  been  presented  to  the  emperors 
by  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  attest  to  the  profound 
and  wide-reaching  influence  of  these  men.  In 
the  words  of  the  Jesuit  priest  Fernao  Guerreiro: 

“In  the  lands  of  the  Great  Mughal . . . there  are 
four  members  of  the  Society  [of  Jesus];  two  of 
whom  always  accompany  the  king,  who  desires  to 
have  them  present  all  the  time.  The  others  are  in 
Lahore,  the  chief  city  and  head  of  the  empire,  at  the 
house  and  church  that  we  have  there"  (Guerreiro 
1930,  vol.  1,  chap.  3,  p.  5).  The  traveler  Pyrard  de 
Laval  also  testified  to  this  fact:  "this  Great  Mughal 
...  is  the  most  powerful  king  in  all  of  India. . . . 

He  is  a great  friend  of  the  Jesuits  and  always  has 
some  of  them  with  him,  showing  them  great 
respect  and  honor”  (Pyrard  de  Laval  1944,  p.  198). 

Commercial  relations  between  the  Portuguese 
and  the  Mughals  also  flourished,  the  latter 
acknowledging  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
former.  Akbar  decided  to  leave  the  ports  of 
Damao  and  Diu  under  Portuguese  dominion  after 
his  conquest  of  Gujarat  in  1573,  while  the  Portu- 
guese offered  Akbar  and  his  successors  a yearly 
cartaz  (maritime  safe-conduct),  free  from  customs 
duties  (Mathew  1997,  p.  81  n.  65). 


A refined  and  meticulous  form  of  artistic 
expression  with  very  specific  characteristics 
resulted  from  the  fusion  of  all  these  influences. 
Pride  of  place  was  given  to  scenes  depicting 
court  life,  hunting,  individual  animals,  or  flowers, 
all  shown  with  a finely  attuned  observation 
of  nature  and  without  the  weight  of  Hindu  sym- 
bolism. These  motifs  appear  not  only  in  painting 
but  also  in  the  decorations  found  on  textiles, 
metals,  clothing,  and  furniture,  as  in  the  case  of 
this  cabinet. 

This  magnificent  piece  of  furniture  (a  conta- 
ctor) is  in  two  parts:  as  in  the  Portuguese  cabinets 
that  were  its  prototypes,  the  upper  portion 
consists  of  drawers  with  flat  fronts  of  equal  size 
and  the  lower  portion  takes  the  form  of  a cabinet 
with  two  doors,  concealing  two  small  drawers 
above  a long,  larger  drawer.  It  is  supported  by  feet 
in  the  form  of  four  lions  lying  down.  The  front 
of  the  object  is  its  most  heavily  decorated  face, 
with  human  figures  depicted  on  the  drawer 
fronts  against  a backdrop  of  vegetation,  either  in 
courtly  scenes  or  hunting  animals  (lions  and 
peacocks).  They  are  arrayed  in  a symmetrical 
manner  on  either  side  of  a floral  axis  representing 
the  tree  of  life. 


On  the  doors  there  is  an  interesting 
composition  that  shows  the  Tree  of  Wisdom  in 
which  nests  a mythical  bird,  depicted  as  a cross 
between  a phoenix  or  simurgh  (originating  in 
Chinese  and  Persian  literature)  and  a rokh  (or  roc, 
inspired  by  the  Arab  fables  of  the  Thousand  and 
One  Nights),  This  fantastic  bird  had  been  cele- 
brated in  European  literature  since  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  was  described  by  Marco  Polo  as  "so 
strong  that  it  will  lift  an  elephant,  and  let  it  drop 
from  so  high  in  the  air  that  it  is  smashed  to  pieces 
upon  hitting  the  ground.  Then  the  bird  swoops 
down  to  eat  it  and  satisfy  himself.  They  say  that 
its  wings,  when  spread,  measure  thirty  paces,  with 
each  wing  being  twelve  paces  long  and  propor- 
tionately wide  , . (Polo  1944,  p.  316).  On  this 
piece  of  furniture,  the  great  bird  is  shown  with 
two  elephants  in  its  talons  and  one  in  its  beak. 
The  doors  also  display  the  same  symmetrical 
hunting  theme  as  the  drawer  fronts.  At  the 
bottom,  Portuguese  figures,  as  indicated  by  their 
clothing,  are  shown  hunting  on  horseback  with 
great  lances.  They  are  accompanied  by  other 
riders  with  falcons.  At  the  central  axis  of  the  com- 
position is  a lion  devouring  its  prey. 

The  decoration  of  this  cabinet  has  many 
resemblances  to  the  panel  widely  known  as  a 
communion  table  (but  more  likely  an  altar 
frontal),  belonging  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London  (1-24).  That  piece  depicts  a 
monstrance  surrounded  by  angels  holding  incense 
burners  and  candelabras,  and  bears  the  Portu- 
guese inscription  “louvado  seia  osantissimo 
Sacramento”  (Praise  be  to  the  Most  Holy 
Sacrament).  The  same  bird  with  elephants  in  its 
talons  can  be  found  on  either  side  of  this  repre- 
sentation. The  fact  that  the  makers  of  this  panel 
have  traditionally  been  associated  with  the 
Jesuit  chapel  in  Lahore  has  led  several  authors  to 
suppose  that  the  two  pieces  were  made  at  the 
same  workshop.  Although  there  is  proof  that  a 
table  with  ivory  inlay  was  ordered  for  that  chapel 
from  1616,  documentation  has  not  yet  been  found 
to  prove  that  it  refers  to  this  object  (Santos  1954; 
Jaffer  2002,  p.  35  n.  79). 

The  unparalleled  quality  and  execution  of  this 
cabinet  likely  place  its  origins  in  the  coastal  region 
of  Sind,  an  area  well  known  for  the  excellence  of 
its  ivory  inlays  on  chests  and  cabinets.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  Mughal  figures  and  their  clothing,  as 
well  as  the  clothing  of  the  Portuguese  (Pinto  1971: 
Okada  1986,  fig.  97,  p.  119),  and  the  striking  resem- 
blance to  a Mughal  miniature  depicting  a Portu- 
guese rider  (Okada  1986,  fig.  96,  p.  119),  date  this 
piece  to  around  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Cape 

India,  late  16th  century 
Embroidery  linen,  silk  string 
344  x 99  cm 

Museu  Nacional  do  Traje,  Lisbon , 4/30 

1-27 

Cape 

India  (?),  Indo- Portuguese  work,  late  16th  century 
Silk  taffeta,  embroidered  with  polychrome 
silk  and  gold  thread 
1/5. 5 x 256.5  cm 

Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  Madrid,  PN. 
Inv.  10051047 
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Capes,  whether  short  or  long,  were  fundamental 
pieces  of  civilian  dress  in  sixteenth  century  Iberia 
Their  presence  in  India,  as  one  would  expect, 
came  as  a consequence  of  the  Portuguese  arrival 
on  the  Indian  subcontinent  after  Vasco  da 
Gama's  sea  voyage.  There  are  innumerable  refer- 
ences to  these  articles  of  clothing  in  artistic  repre 
sentations  from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  as  well  as  in  contemporary  documents. 
Portuguese  archives  contain  various  such  refer- 
ences. For  example,  in  an  inventory  drawn  up  in 


1515  for  the  Repostaria  (storehouse  for  furniture) 
of  the  royal  household  one  finds  the  following 
notation:  “On  April  7,  d°  Lopes  prepared  a 
cape  for  the  Indian  who  takes  care  of  the  ele- 
phants” (an/tt  Nuc.  Ant.  827-30).  Another 
inventory  of  the  possessions  of  the  royal  house- 
hold from  1528  makes  a reference,  in  Spanish,  to 
the  following  items:  "capes  and  shirts  from  India” 
(an/tt  Nuc.  Ant.  926).  Also,  at  the  Museu 
Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga  in  Lisbon,  there  is  a 
Dutch  engraving  that  was  executed  following  the 
original  drawings  for  Jan  Huyghen  van  Lischoten's 
relation  of  his  journey  to  India  (Linschoten  1997). 
This  engraving  depicts  three  Portuguese  noble- 
men in  Goa,  with  two  ot  them  wearing  short 
capes  and  the  third  a longer  one.  Each  of  the 
figures  is  accompanied  by  a servant  bearing  a 
parasol,  commonly  used  in  this  period.  And  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  one  still  finds  Mughal 
miniatures  showing  European  (in  fact,  Portu- 
guese) figures  wearing  these  same  pieces  of 
clothing  (Pinto  1998,  p.  147). 

The  tradition  of  embroidery  is  ancient  in 
India,  and  there  are  few  societies  in  which  it 
played  such  an  important  role.  Goa  was  a key 
entrepot  in  the  traffic  in  embroideries,  as  well  as 
other  objects,  to  Portugal.  The  pieces  known  as 
"Indo-Portuguese”  embroideries  are,  usually, 

Asian  interpretations  of  European  motifs 
bringing  together  Hindu,  Mughal,  and  European 
cultural  influences,  thus  forming  hybrid  products. 
Taken  together  with  other  objects  from  Bengal  or 
Gujarat,  these  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
manufactures  produced  by  Indian  craftsmen  for 
export  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. In  addition  to  the  importance  of  Por- 
tuguese commissions  of  Indian  embroideries  from 
Gujarat,  the  commerce  in  silk  between  China  and 
India  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  This  material  was 


used  to  make  embroidered  objects  such  as  cover- 
lets, door  and  floor  coverings,  and  more  refined 
pieces  of  clothing,  such  as  the  cape  shown  here. 

Richly  embroidered  with  polychrome  silk  and 
gold  thread,  this  garment  has  always  been  associ- 
ated with  Philip  II  of  Spain  (1527-1598),  who  also 
ruled  Portugal  after  1580.  References  to  it  in 
Spanish  royal  collections  appear  for  the  first  time 
only  in  inventories  from  the  nineteenth  and  twenti- 
eth centuries  (Trnek  and  Vassallo  e Silva  2001,  pp. 
180-81),  however,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  known 
that  the  Spanish  royal  household  received  many 
textiles  from  China,  India,  Japan,  and  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

The  embroidery  work  that  covers  this  piece 
depicts  floral  and  animal  motifs,  distributed 
across  the  sixteen  trapezoidal  panels  that 
comprise  the  cape.  The  composition  can  be  read 
in  ascending  fashion,  starting  at  the  base  where 
one  finds  a representation  of  earth,  whence 
springs  a stylized  tree,  possibly  standing  for  the 
Tree  of  Life.  This  form  is  enriched  with  various 
floral  decorations  including  lotus  flowers,  chrysan- 
themums, and  carnations,  as  well  as  numerous 
fruits  such  as  pomegranates  and  cherries.  Flying 
among  the  branches,  as  well  as  at  the  base  of  the 
tree,  are  several  types  of  bird.  At  the  edge  of  the 
cape,  just  above  the  hem  that  joins  each  panel, 
there  are  representations  of  other  animals  such  as 
rabbits,  hares,  deer,  and  tigers.  The  whole  compo- 
sition, richly  colored  against  a white  background, 
clearly  reveals  an  Iranian  influence.  Perhaps 
it  is  a representation  of  paradise  or  of  a hunting 
preserve,  of  the  type  that  was  so  pleasing  to 
Middle  Eastern  and  Indian  sovereigns.  The 
original  drawing  is  still  visible  in  certain  spots  on 
the  cape.  It  is  clear  that  various  "hands"  were 
involved  in  its  execution,  but  a thematic  unity  was 
nevertheless  achieved. 
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Other  embroidered  capes  of  Indo-Portuguese 
origin  can  be  found  at  the  Museu  National  do 
Traje  in  Lisbon  (1-26),  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum  in  London,  and  the  Musees  royaux  dart 
et  d histoire  in  Brussels. 
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Casket  of  Matias  de  Albuquerque 
Goa , India,  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Gold  filigree  and  enamel 
14  x 19.5  x 9.6  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  577  our 
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This  small  casket  made  of  gold  filigree  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  works  of  Indian  craftsmanship  from 
the  sixteenth  century.  Its  delicate  geometric  design 
of  rosettes  inscribed  in  small  squares  is  of  Islamic 
inspiration.  The  square  coffer  lock,  with  a latch 
using  the  traditional  motif  of  a lizard  with  a curled 
tail,  is  engraved  with  patterns  of  foliage  and  birds 
and  carries  vestiges  of  red  and  green  enamel, 
probably  one  of  the  first  examples  of  the  use  of 
enamel  in  India.  It  is  worth  recalling  that  the  tech- 
nique of  engraving  was  brought  to  the  East  by  west- 
erners (Tchakaloff  1999),  and  perhaps  one  should 
not  dismiss  the  hypothesis  that  the  technique  of 
enameling,  previously  unknown  in  India,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Portuguese  at  Goa  (Stronge  1996). 
This  casket  suggests  that  this  decorative  process  was 
already  firmly,  although  still  recently,  planted  in 
India  by  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  casket  is  an  extremely  refined  and  reveal- 
ing example  of  the  capacity  for  seduction  exer- 
cised upon  the  Portuguese  nobility  and  wealthy 


classes  by  precious  objects  produced  in  India, 
both  because  of  their  quality  and  exoticism.  Filipa 
de  Vilhena,  the  widow  oi  Matias  de  Albuquerque, 
sixteenth  viceroy  of  Portuguese  India  (1591-97), 
sent  it  to  Lisbon  in  fulfillment  of  a vow  in  her 
husband's  will,  and  offered  it  for  the  high  chapel 
in  the  Convento  da  Gra<;a  of  the  Augustinian 
Hermit  Friars.  By  tradition,  that  chapel  had  been 
associated  with  the  Albuquerque  family  (Baiao 
1915)  and  honored  the  memory  of  her  uncle,  the 
great  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  who  was  buried 
there.  The  delicate  filigree  casket  came  to  be  part 
of  the  chapel’s  sumptuous  treasury,  as  the  smallest 
of  three  precious  coffers  of  descending  size.  The 
largest  was  in  rock  crystal.  The  casket  of  gold, 
the  most  precious  and  noble  material,  was 
destined  to  contain  the  Eucharist.  Only  the  great 
crystal  coffer  and  the  smallest  gold  one  have 
survived  to  the  present.  The  crystal  coffer  (also 
held  at  the  Museu  de  Arte  Antiga  in  Lisbon, 
where  it  was  acquired  on  the  same  date  in  1883) 
was  offered  by  the  king  of  Hormuz  to  Aleixo  de 
Menezes,  archbishop  and  governor  of  Goa 
(1608-9).  Menezes,  in  turn,  sent  it  to  the 
Convento  da  Gra<;a  where  it  was  dedicated  for 
service  as  a tabernacle.  As  was  frequently  the  case 
with  objects  of  Indian  provenance,  none  of  the 
caskets  bears  any  Christian  symbols  and  they 
were  only  later  adapted  for  sacred  uses. 

Both  pieces  are  well  documented,  as  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Augustinian  Hermits  of  Portugal: 
"Among  the  precious  items  dedicated  to  the  divine 
service  and  the  service  of  the  Church  that  this 
monastery  possesses  there  are  . . . certain  items  so 
unique  that  they  require  us  to  make  special 
mention  of  them.  The  first  is  the  Tabernacle  of 
the  high  chapel,  where  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament 
of  the  Eucharist  is  kept . . . items  that  came  from 
India,  from  whence  they  were  sent  to  this  house 


[the  Convento  da  Grai;a  in  Lisbon]  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Dom  Frei  Aleixo  de  Menezes, 
Archbishop  Primate  of  the  Orient  at  that 
time  and  once  a son  of  the  same  convent."  The 
chronicle  relates  the  adventurous  progress  of  the 
pieces  and  describes  the  three  caskets  in  the 
following  terms:  "a  chest  of  rare  perfection  and 
singular  artifice,  transparent  all  around, . . . 
surrounded  by  28  columns  . . . placed  two  by 
two  . . . capped  by  capitals  . . . with  a height  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  columns.  In  the 
spaces  between  the  pedestals  and  columns,  it  has 
glasslike  stones  or  mirrors  made  of  great  skill 
both  on  the  inside  and  the  outside  . . , Inside  this 
admirable  coffer  is  another,  smaller  one,  made 
of  silver  and  tortoise  shell  and  also  precious. 

And  inside  this  second  one  is  another  made 
of  pure  24-karat  gold  ...  in  which  [is  kept]  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  (Purifi- 
cafao  1656,  book  v,  chapter  2,  para  16;  translated 
by  Liam  Brockey). 

In  addition  to  its  undeniable  artistic  quality, 
the  Indian  casket  of  Matias  de  Albuquerque  is  of 
great  historic  value,  both  for  the  abundant  docu- 
mentation that  confers  its  authenticity  and 
because  it  demonstrates  the  fertile  cultural  inter- 
course that  existed  between  Portugal  and  the  East. 
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Goa  stone  container 

Goa,  India,  late  lyth-early  18th  century 
Gold  (container  and  stand),  Goa  stone 
16.2  cm  (h.) 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 

Rogers  Fund,  2004  (2004.2440-0) 
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"Goa  stone"  has  been  much  studied  in  the 
history  of  pharmacology,  although  there  is  little 
Portuguese  documentation.  In  eighteenth-  and 
nineteenth-century  Portugal  it  was  called  a 
"cordial  stone"  or  “Gaspar  Antonio  stone”  after  the 
Florentine  Jesuit  brother  who  was  believed  to 
have  invented  it  in  Goa  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  As  head  of  the  pharmacy  of 
the  college  of  Sao  Paulo,  he  had  sought  a substi- 
tute for  the  bezoar  (see  P-56). 

The  college  continued  to  produce  the  drug  a 
century  later,  according  to  the  original  formula 
left  by  Gaspar  Antonio.  A pamphlet  printed  in 
either  Lisbon  or  Goa  between  1740  and  1750,  and 
before  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1759, 
explains  some  of  its  features  and  qualities.  Among 
the  ingredients  were  precious  stones,  amber,  and 
musk,  and  it  was  recommended  for  curing  fevers, 
depression,  snake  bites,  and  poison.  The  drug 
was  supposed  to  be  administered  with  water, 
wine,  or  lemon  juice,  depending  on  the  specific 
case.  A commercial  advertisement,  the  pamphlet 
warns  that  only  authentic  stones  made  at  Sao 
Paulo  would  have  the  desired  effect.  This  suggests 
that  the  college  was  competing  with  other  pro- 
ducers of  the  famous  drug  in  Goa. 

Several  containers  in  England  (British 
Museum)  and  Russia  (Menshikova  2005,  cats.  16 
and  17)  suggest  that  Goa  stones  were  exported 
to  northern  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  example  displayed  here 
was  recently  revealed  to  be  in  an  English  collec- 
tion (Bonhams,  London,  16  October  2003, 
cat.  349).  It  is  made  entirely  of  gold,  the  richness 
of  its  material  and  craftsmanship  illustrating 
the  great  value  placed  on  the  drug  within.  The 
ovoid  container,  which  opens  in  the  middle, 
is  supported  by  a tripod  held  together  by  a richly 
decorated  ring  similar  to  the  mounting  of  a 
brazier.  The  figure  of  a squirrel  sits  on  top  of 
each  leg.  Vegetal  motifs  and  animal  figures,  some 
fantastical — unicorns,  gazelles,  lions,  griffins, 
and  squirrels — cover  the  entire  surface.  One 
might  assume  that  these  creatures  make  reference 
to  the  effects  of  the  drug,  but  this  was  not  the 
case.  Until  recently,  the  counts  of  Nova  Goa,  in 
Lisbon,  owned  an  exceptional  silver  container 
sent  from  Goa  in  1690  with  relics  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  (Couto  1956,  p.  275).  This  reliquary  has 
an  early  Baroque  architectonic  structure  with  a 
massive  plinth  and  border.  Pyramidal  spires 
crown  each  pillar.  Its  entire  surface  is  decorated 
with  images  of  birds,  deer,  and  two-headed 
eagles  similar  to  those  on  the  Goa  stone  container. 
It  also  has  similar  latticework,  which  follows 
the  pattern  of  tapestries  from  Lahore  and 
Kashmir  (Walker  1997,  pp,  105-17).  Mughal  art 
influenced  both  items,  which  had  distinct  uses: 
the  container  was  pharmaceutical,  the  reliquary, 
devotional. 

Given  its  similarity  to  the  reliquary  of  Saint 
Francis  Xavier,  the  displayed  piece  is  undoubtedly 
of  Goan  origin.  It  was  definitely  a commissioned 


item,  since  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  silver 
filigree  containers  from  India,  which  tend  to  be 
much  more  recent  (1-33).  This  container  is  the 
oldest  known  work  of  its  kind. 

NVS 

1-30 

Box 

Goo,  India,  16th  century 
Tortoiseshell,  silver 
14  x 21  x 13  cm 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  1041 
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This  box,  made  from  polished  tortoiseshell  with  a 
silver  lock  and  hinges,  is  one  of  the  oldest  known 
exports  from  the  Indies.  The  Jesuit  church  of  Sao 
Roque  in  Lisbon  received  it  prior  to  1588.  Unfor- 
tunately, its  origin  is  unknown,  despite  its  being 
well  documented  in  successive  church  inventories. 
It  was  probably  the  gift  of  a Jesuit  brother  or  a 


benefactor  who  had  returned  from  India.  The  box 
is  stored  in  the  reliquary  of  Sao  Roque,  a treasury 
of  disparate  objects  that  belonged  to  saints, 
Roman-era  martyrs,  Saint  Louis  of  France,  and 
the  "11,000  virgins,"  and  even  included  soil  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives  in  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus 
Christ  was  arrested.  Since  these  items  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  missionary  enterprise  in 
the  East,  however,  they  shed  no  light  on  the  his- 
torical trajectory  of  the  casket. 

Although  it  may  appear  modern  because 
of  its  simplicity,  the  box  is  actually  an  elaborate 
technical  construction;  various  tortoiseshell  panes 
were  melded  into  a single,  homogeneous  form, 
and  then  polished.  Its  elegant  silver  fittings  were 
engraved  with  feronneries  inspired  by  the  art 
of  ironsmiths  and,  in  the  center,  natural  motifs. 
The  latter  have  a geometric  character  that 
suggests  manufacture  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century,  but  they  could  have  been  made  at  a later 
date,  for  artistic  tastes  persisted  longer  in  Goa 
than  in  Europe.  The  stylistic  interpretation  and 
dating  of  colonial  objects  must  always  be  done 
with  caution, 
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Casket 

Goa,  India,  third  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Tortoiseshell,  silver 
II  x 22  x 10  cm 
Private  collection,  Lisbon 
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This  is  one  of  many  magnificent  tortoiseshell 
caskets  with  silver  mounts  that  were  made 
in  India  for  the  Portuguese  market  in  the  second 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Along  with  mother- 
of-pearl  caskets  from  Gujarat  and  ivory  chests 
from  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka),  they  were  modeled 
after  Iberian  leather  coffers  with  iron  mounts. 
Their  production  and  that  of  other  tortoiseshell 
objects  was  centered  in  northern  India,  in 
Gujarat;  they  passed  through  Diu  en  route  to 
Goa,  where  the  silver  mounts  were  added.  Diogo 
do  Couto  (1542-1616),  a famous  Portuguese 


chronicler  and  archivist  oi  Goa,  wrote  about 
this  process  in  his  book  Soldado  Pratico  (The 
Skilled  Soldier). 

Supporting  documentation,  where  it  exists, 
shows  that  such  items  were  generally  made  for 
royalty  or  the  highest  echelon  of  the  Iberian 
nobility.  The  most  notable  and  unique  feature  of 
this  piece  is  the  coat  of  arms  on  the  lock.  The 
lack  of  color  on  the  coat  of  arms  makes  it  difficult 
to  interpret.  It  could  have  belonged  to  any  of 
the  following  Portuguese  noble  families:  the 
Castro,  Pereira,  Meira,  Meneses,  Mascarenha,  or 
Silveira.  Most  likely  this  casket  was  the  gift  of  an 
unknown  Portuguese  fidalgo  (aristocrat,  gentle- 
man) from  India. 

Portuguese  collections  hold  many  tortoise- 
shell-and-silver  caskets  from  the  same  period, 
many  of  which  are  from  church  treasuries.  Their 
silver  mounts  are  strikingly  similar  to  contempo- 
rary Mughal  art,  displaying  motifs  in  relief  with 
chiseled,  dotted,  and  engraved  finishings.  The 
corners  are  usually  protected  by  silver  quoins 


flanked  by  winged  dragons,  snakes,  or  birds.  In 
1575,  the  Emperor  Akbar  dispatched  an  ambassa- 
dor, Haji  Habidullah,  to  Goa,  This  embassy, 
which  was  principally  a commercial  and  artistic 
mission,  remained  in  the  capital  of  the  Estado 
da  India  for  one  year,  giving  both  Portuguese  and 
Mughal  craftsmen  ample  time  to  study  each 
others  techniques.  This  casket  bears  witness  to 
this  unique  diffusion  of  northern  Indian  art 
(Vassallo  e Silva  2004a), 

A beautiful  tortoiseshell  casket  was 
discovered  recently  in  the  monastery  of  Santa 
Clara  de  Medina  de  Pomar  in  Burgos  (Spain). 

It  was  donated  by  the  constable  of  Castile,  Juan 
Fernandez  de  Velasco,  duke  of  Frias,  in  1610. 

He  probably  acquired  it  in  1580  or  1581  when  in 
Lisbon  as  part  of  an  embassy  sent  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain  (Morales  2003,  cat.  184).  The  church  of  the 
monastery  of  El  Escorial  (Spain)  holds  several 
similar  caskets.  One  of  them  was  a gift  in  1597  to 
Philip  from  his  sister,  Empress  Maria  of  Austria, 
who  had  also  bought  it  in  Lisbon. 

NVS 
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Casket 

Southern  China  (or  Chinese  craftsmen  in  Portuguese 

or  Spanish  colonies  in  Southeast  Asia), 

mid-ryth  century  or  earlier 

Silver  filigree 

22.8  x 37  x 21.8  cm 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  l s-600 
(e-2 604) 
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This  writer  attributes  this  object  to  Chinese 
craftsmen,  based  on  the  motifs  in  the  filigree 
design  and  in  the  context  of  trade  and  the 
settlement  of  Chinese  jewelers  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Many 
other  scholars  consider  the  type  of  precious 
metal  filigree  work  of  which  this  casket  is  made 
to  originate  from  Indo-Portuguese  workshops  in 
Goa  (see  1-28),  but  this  author  points  to  the 
difference  between  Chinese  and  Goan  ornaments 
and  designs. 

Chinese  art  objects  were  listed  in  many 
royal  palaces  or  Kunstkammers  in  Europe  and  in 
Moscow  in  the  seventeenth  century,  where  they 
had  been  collected  as  rarities  or  received  as  diplo- 
matic gifts.  The  Armory  in  Moscow  still  possesses 
Chinese  artifacts,  such  as  a late-fifteenth-  or  early- 
sixteenth-century  cobalt-blue-painted  porcelain 
vase-sprinkler  that  may  have  belonged  to  Czar- 
evich  Ivan  Ivanovich  (1554-1581);  as  well  as  silver 
objects  for  court  use  and  precious  gems  ordered 
by  Czar  Alexei  Mikhailovich  (reigned  1645-76) 
and  acquired  via  European  countries  or  directly 
from  China,  including  the  400-carat  spinel 
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bought  in  Peking  (Beijing)  by  Nicolai  Spapharius 
in  1674  that  has  been  decorating  the  large  imperial 
crown  since  the  mid-eighteenth  century. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  issue  of  the 
Sino-Russian  border  was  becoming  urgent,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  establish  diplomatic  relations 
with  China.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  growing 
interest  in  the  expensive  goods  that  began  to  be 
delivered  from  the  East.  The  first  documents 
relating  to  trade  in  Chinese  and  Russian  archives 
date  back  to  1616  and  1649.  The  latter  mentions 
valuable  gifts  sent  to  the  Russian  czar,  for 
example,  "thirty-two  stone  cups."  During  the  rule 
of  Alexei  Mikhailovich,  gems,  silver,  gold,  and 
silks  were  purchased  for  the  court,  for  secular  and 
church  use  and  clothing.  The  government  of 
Czarevna  Sofia  (regent  1682-88)  sent  an  embassy 
headed  by  Feodor  A.  Golovin  to  the  Manchurian 
rulers  of  the  Qing  dynasty,  and  a treaty  was 
signed  in  Nerchinsk  in  1689  establishing  the 
border  along  the  Amur  River  and  determining 
diplomatic,  trade,  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  two  states  for  many  years  to  come.  Co-czars 
Ivan  V (1682-96)  and  Peter  I (1682-1725)  gave 
an  audience  to  Golovin  on  his  return.  Peter  "was 
so  curious  to  learn  about  Golovin's  trip  that  he 
spent  several  days  conversing  with  him  and  avidly 
inquiring  about  the  lifestyles  of  the  peoples  in 
Siberia  and  the  wealth  of  that  country" 
(Terezenko  1837,  part  1,  p.  194).  From  then  on  the 
rulers  of  the  two  countries.  Czar  Peter  I and 
Emperor  Kangxi  (reigned  1662-1722),  exchanged 
missions  and  off  cial  embassies  and  valuable  gifts. 


Golovin  was  presented  by  ambassadors  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  with  a "gold-embroidered  saddle 
with  imperial  dragons,  two  small  exquisitely  made 
gold-engraved  cups  and  many  pieces  of  the 
Chinese  silk,  satin,  damask  and  gold  and  silk 
brocades.”  The  saddle  is  still  kept  at  the  Armory. 

From  1692,  Russia  regularly  sent  to  China 
official  trade  caravans  that  brought  back  a large 
quantity  of  silver,  silk,  and  other  goods.  The  state 
monopoly  covered  silk,  precious  gems,  gold,  silver, 
spices  such  as  rhubarb,  aniseed,  tea,  and  later 
tobacco.  Merchants  and  embassy  members  could 
import  other  Chinese-made  goods,  such  as  porce- 
lain, without  handing  them  in  to  the  treasury. 
Precious  metals  were  regularly  ordered  in  China 
for  the  treasury  until  gold  and  silver  deposits  were 
discovered  in  Russia:  for  example,  Chinese  silver 
was  bought  from  merchants  in  Tobolsk  in  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Even  after 
Russian  silver  mining  began  in  1704,  gold  and 
silver  continued  to  be  brought  from  the  Far  East. 

This  casket  is  shaped  like  a Chinese  scroll  box, 
with  a cover  supported  by  two  chains  on  the 
inside  and  with  two  movable  hinged  handles  for 
transportation.  There  is  a lock  in  the  front,  with  a 
chained  key.  The  casket  stands  on  four  decorated 
feet  at  the  corners  with  lambrequin  skirting  in 
between.  It  is  made  with  openwork  ribbon  filigree 
of  varying  thickness.  The  pattern  of  the  inter- 
lacing is  traditionally  Chinese,  depicting  blossom- 
ing bushes,  buds,  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  peony 
(mudan)  that  symbolized  good  fortune  and  wealth 
in  China.  The  sides  carry  scalloped  cartouches 


embossed  with  a thicker  silver  ribbon.  The  filigree 
forms  a pattern  of  peonies  and  spiral  scrolls  con- 
sisting of  twisted  wires  in  comma  shapes.  The 
frames  of  the  panels  have  a design  of  a single  wavy 
line,  while  the  box  ribs  at  the  corners  imitate  a 
bamboo  stem.  Such  decorations  are  common  on 
Chinese  artifacts  made  in  wood,  cloisonne  enamel, 
and  carved  lacquer  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  The  central  panel  in  the  front 
features  a double-headed  eagle  under  a crown, 
with  outstretched  wings  and  lowered  talons 
carrying  interlaced  "Chinese”  five-petaled  flowers. 

The  Hermitage  has  a twin  casket,  but  without 
the  eagle,  and  the  two  objects  are  the  earliest 
Chinese  export  silver  filigree  artifacts  in  the  col- 
lection. The  caskets  are  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
"Register  of  various  articles  transferred  to  the 
Hermitage  . . . the  year  of  1789”  (State  Hermitage 
Archive,  file  I,  register  VI,  3,  no  9,  vol.i),  during 
the  reign  of  Catherine  II  (1762-96),  in  identical 
records:  "A  silver  quadrangular  box  on  four  feet 
with  two  chains,  two  handles  with  a lock  and  a 
key  on  a chain  with  hinges,  damaged  in  some 
spots,  weighing  fourteen  pounds  and  forty  zolot- 
niks.” The  inventory  of  the  Gallery  of  Jewelry 
compiled  by  Berngard  Koene  in  1856  states  that 
the  box  with  the  eagle  belonged  to  Czar  Alexei 
Mikhailovich.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the 
silver  objects  were  kept  in  the  Moscow  Armory, 
but  after  the  founding  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1703 
Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  the  Great  ordered 
that  many  treasures  be  transferred  to  the  palaces 
of  the  new  capital. 
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Notwithstanding  the  development  of  trade 
and  diplomatic  relations  with  China  and  India  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  a lot  of  silver  and  other 
exotic  goods  arrived  in  Russia  via  European 
countries.  This  casket  might  have  been  ordered 
through  Portugal  or  Spain,  with  which  Russia 
maintained  active  trade  under  Alexei 
Mikhailovich,  buying  silver  for  the  treasury  as 
bullion  or  finished  vessels,  and  as  wires  for  filigree 
and  embroidery.  The  Russian  ambassador  Petr 
Potemkin  visited  Madrid  on  an  official  mission 
in  1667-69  and  1680-82  and  he  might  have 
brought  the  caskets  to  Moscow  as  gifts  to  the 
czar.  The  "Habsburg”  Portuguese  or  Spanish 
double-headed  eagle  could  serve  as  a state  symbol 
of  Russia,  as  the  Russian  coat  of  arms  also  has  a 
double-headed  eagle  under  a crown.  Alternatively, 
the  caskets  could  have  been  brought  from  China 
by  the  missions  of  Feodor  Baykov  in  1659  or 
Nicolai  Spapharius  in  1675,  the  state  emblem 
being  made  in  China  following  the  models  of 
European  emblems. 

Several  other  filigree  chests,  boxes,  trays,  and 
vessels  in  the  Hermitage  are  now  considered  of 
Asian  (colonial)  origin — either  Chinese,  Indian, 
or  Southeast  Asian,  made  in  Portuguese  or 
Spanish  colonies  and  dated  to  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  (see 
1-33).  All  this  silver  belongs  to  a similar  type  of 
openwork  filigree  as  on  the  casket  shown  here  and 
has  thick ‘'structural”  ribbons  that  also  emphasize 
the  main  decorative  lines,  the  spaces  in  between 
being  filled  with  interlacing  drops,  commas, 
scrolls,  and  similar  patterns.  The  objects  are 
heavy;  the  filigree  is  braided  with  rather  thick 
wires  compared  to  the  extremely  fine,  lace-like 
silver  filigree  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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Two  silver  filigree  vases  with  covers 
Goa,  India,  second  half  of  the  17th  century 
Silver  filigree 
21  cm  (h.) 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg, 

Ls-^oab,  LS-6os,ab  (E-2568,  E-25 69) 
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Each  of  the  two  vases,  in  the  shape  of  a lobed 
melon  standing  on  a round  foot,  has  a cover  orna- 
mented with  a twisted  silver  rope  and  a flower- 
shaped handle.  The  flower  can  be  identified  as  an 
iris,  a bloom  often  depicted  in  Indian  art  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  flower’s  shape 
can  be  compared  with  carpet  weights  made  in  the 
Indian  bidri  technique  (referring  to  bronze  arti- 
facts with  a high  zinc  content  and  decorated  with 
niello  and  silver).  The  vases  are  made  in  openwork 
filigree.  Thicker  wires  forming  heart  patterns 
support  the  filigree;  the  thinner  wires  are  shaped 


like  commas.  Europeans  could  have  used  the  vases 
to  hold  scented  herbs  or  flowers.  Similar  pieces 
are  in  the  Royal  Danish  collections  in  Rosenborg 
Castle,  Copenhagen,  but  they  have  flat  covers 
without  flower  handles. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
filigree  silver  was  mainly  ordered  by  Russia  from 
or  via  Portugal  or  Spain  or  their  colonies,  where 
the  technique  was  popular.  Ships  loaded  with 
goods  started  from  Canton,  Macao,  and  Manila 
to  Malacca  (Melaka)  and  Batavia  (Jakarta),  where 
the  cargo  was  re-loaded.  They  stopped  at  the 
Coromandel  coast  and  then  proceeded  further 
around  India,  finally  arriving  in  Goa,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies.  It  was  in  the  Deccan, 
in  central  India,  and  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Goa  that  silver  filigree  workshops  appeared  (or 
perhaps  were  revived)  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  still  exist  in  some  places 
where  artisans  employ  the  traditional  technique. 
Chinese  articles,  either  already  in  India  or 
brought  by  the  European  clients  themselves, 
might  have  served  as  models:  it  was  easier  for 
Europeans  to  order  an  article  in  India  rather  than 
sail  to  southeastern  China.  Some  authors  support 
this  view,  though  with  skepticism  (Zebrowski 
1997,  pp,  46-49).  It  is  believed  that  Chinese 
filigree  works  influenced  the  technique  in  India  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  many  articles  were 
long  believed  to  be  Chinese.  Filigree  vessels  were 
considered  a treasure  in  India  and  a privilege 
of  the  higher  social  classes  and  were  used  during 
ceremonies  and  receptions  (Untracht  1997,  p.  296). 
Gold  was  almost  never  used  in  filigree  vessels, 
unless  specially  ordered. 

The  Hermitage  Collection  contains  about 
twenty  silver  filigree  articles  that  can  be  identified 
as  Indian,  made  in  Goa.  All  these  are  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  are  made  from  silver  of  high 
purity.  They  are  mainly  chests,  trays,  and  candle- 
sticks of  European  shape  and  were  often  made  to 
order  for  the  Catholic  Church.  European  Jesuit 
missionaries  trying  to  spread  the  Christian  faith 
in  Goa  and  Macao  erected  Catholic  churches  and 
installed  altars  that  had  to  be  filled  with  images 
of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  crosses,  and  relics. 
Articles  of  ivory,  precious  types  of  wood,  and 
silver  were  ordered  from  craftsmen  in  the  colonies 
while  the  models  for  such  objects  (or  engravings 
or  drawings  of  them)  were  delivered  from  Europe. 
The  finished  items  were  dispatched  both  to 
remote  centers  in  the  East  and  to  Europe.  Articles 
produced  for  churches  included  reliquaries  and 
caskets  shaped  like  the  tombs  of  saints  such  as 
Francis  Xavier  (Menshikova  2006,  cat.  38,  39), 
while  those  for  secular  use  were  shaped  to 
resemble  exotic  fruit  or  flowers,  including  arti- 
chokes, pumpkins,  and  lotuses.  The  broad  decora- 
tive bands  on  filigree  silverware  from  Goa  often 
have  a typical  volute-like  pattern  resembling 
either  a heart,  an  oval,  a circle  open  on  one  side, 
or  a similar  circle  with  the  ends  twisted  inside. 

MLM 


i-34 

Spoon 

Sri  Lanka,  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Heliotrope  (bloodstone),  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
17.8  cm  (I.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
kk  1620 
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Fork  and  spoon 

Sri  Lanka,  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Rock  crystal,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
20.4  cm  (I.) 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 
kk  135/ 
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Spoons  and  forks  delicately  crafted  out  of  crystal 
and  hard  stones,  with  gold  mounts  covered  in 
filigree  and  gems,  were  among  the  most  valuable 
Sinhalese  exports  to  pass  through  the  market  of 
Goa  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Only  three  known 
sets  made  of  rock  crystal  are  known,  1-35  and  two 
others  (Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien  and  a 
European  private  collection). 

The  gold  mounts  of  all  three  utensils  are 
very  similar,  especially  with  regard  to  the  high 
quality  of  their  filigree,  which  describes  vegetal 
motifs.  They  follow  the  mounts  on  the  so-called 
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Chest  of  the  Coronation  (Schatzkammer  der 
Residenz,  Munich),  an  exceptional  work  of 
Sinhalese  jewelry  that  also  combines  gems  and 
gold.  Dating  from  the  1540s,  this  piece  is  the 
oldest  known  work  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  and  was 
most  probably  that  offered  by  Bhuvanekabahu, 
king  of  Kotte  (Sri  Lanka)  to  the  king  of  Portugal 
in  1541. 

The  quality  of  the  mounts  suggests  that  these 
spoons  and  forks  were  made  with  exquisite  care; 
they  were  very  expensive  items  intended  for  the 
highest  levels  of  the  aristocracy.  In  1570,  for 
example,  the  vessel  Reis  Magos  (Three  Magi) 
returning  from  Goa  delivered  to  Queen  Catarina 
of  Portugal  several  Sinhalese  forks  and  spoons 
made  of  rock  crystal  and  embellished  with  gold 
and  precious  stones. 

Production  of  such  utensils  continued  until 
the  last  decades  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of 
Sri  Lanka.  By  then,  however,  they  had  lost  some 
of  their  value.  In  1630,  the  Augustinian  friar 
Sebastiao  Manrique  described  them  as  flashy 
rather  than  expensive  (Manrique  1946,  p.  179). 
The  Sheffield  Museum  holds  a later  Sinhalese 
fork-and-knife  set  (perhaps  later  than  the  utensils 
appraised  by  Manrique).  The  cruder  nature  of 
both  its  crystal  and  gold  work  suggests  a decline 
in  workmanship  brought  on,  perhaps,  by  a decline 
in  the  Portuguese  commercial  empire.  Such  items 
also  lost  value  in  the  emerging  Dutch  market. 

Like  most  of  the  exports  from  the  East,  these 
forks  inspired  European  production.  The  Kunst- 
kammer  of  Stuttgart  holds  a spoon-and-knife  set 
made  of  gilded  silver  covered  with  garnets  that, 
though  of  European  origin,  clearly  emulates  Sin- 
halese exemplars  (Wiirttembergisches  Landes- 
museum,  Stuttgart). 
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1-36 

Salt  container 

Goa  or  Sri  Lanka,  ca.  1600/16 20 
Rock  crystal,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
11.4  x 6.5  cm 

Burghley  House  Collection,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire, 
EWA08330 
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In  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka)  exported  a large  number  of 
small,  valuable  objects  made  of  ivory,  rock  crystal, 
gold,  and  precious  stones  to  Europe,  which  was 
hungry  for  anything  exotic.  Common  accessories 
sold  in  Lisbon — such  as  rings,  needle  boxes, 
thimbles,  spoons,  forks,  and  even  sword  grips — 
earned  at  least  double  their  value  when  first 
acquired  in  Goa,  in  large  part  because  they  were 
very  well  crafted  and  lustrous  (as  they  were 
described  in  a manuscript  guide  to  the  precious 
stones  available  in  Goa;  see  Vassallo  e Silva  1989). 

Relatively  few  such  objects  are  known  to 
survive:  six  ivory  chests  with  Sinhalese  adorn- 
ments made  of  gold  and  gems,  three  combs,  four 
spoon-and-fork  sets,  one  bracelet,  one  whistle, 
one  thimble,  two  seals,  one  saltshaker,  two 
pendants,  and  six  figures  of  the  Christ  Child, 
which  are  found  in  three-dimensional  depictions 
of  the  Salvator  Mundi  and  the  Good  Shepherd. 


This  saleiro  (saltcellar)  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these 
objects  and,  at  present,  the  only  known  example 
of  its  type. 

Adapted  from  a work  of  Iberian  goldsmithing, 
it  is  distinguished  by  its  pyramidal  silhouette, 
which  has  been  transcribed  into  rock  crystal.  It 
represents  a phase  of  Sinhalese  production  that 
followed  European  models,  such  as  Iberian 
pendants  of  the  late  sixteenth  century  (as  seen  in 
examples  at  the  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga, 
Lisbon,  and  in  a private  collection,  Porto).  The 
gold  mounts  are  more  stylized  than  those  of  earlier 
periods,  and  the  gems  are  not  as  well  integrated 
into  the  gold  and  appear  to  stick  out,  which  does 
not  occur  in  earlier  pieces.  The  filigree  was  applied 
almost  mechanically  to  the  metal,  conveying  the 
visual  effects  of  earlier  production  without  repli- 
cating the  technical  expertise.  This  was  generally 
true  of  items  made  in  Goa  in  the  Sinhalese 
manner  in  the  1620s.  One  example  was  the  work  of 
the  goldsmith  Domingos  Nunes,  who  between 
1626  and  1628  crafted  eight  columns  of  rock  crystal 
with  gold  and  rubies  for  Francisco  da  Gama, 
viceroy  of  India  (Vassallo  e Silva  1995,  p.  58). 

Workshops  relied  on  inexpensive  labor,  as  the 
use  of  filigree  and  the  large  number  of  precious 
stones  of  lower  quality  suggest.  In  lact,  these  gems 
were  cheap  and  sometimes  fake,  enabling  the 
artisans  to  produce  relatively  affordable  items 
whose  value  lay  in  their  strong  decorative  appeal, 
not  the  expense  of  their  materials. 
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Christ  Child 

Goa  or  Sri  Lanka,  ca.  1600 
Rock  crystal,  gold,  sapphires,  rabies 
1 5 cm  (h.) 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection 
1-38 

Christ  Child 

Goa  or  Sri  Lanka,  ca.  1 600  (base  and  mount); 

Dresden,  18th  century  (figure) 

Jacinth,  rock  crystal,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
10.3  cm  (h.) 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden, 

G runes  Gewolbe,  V183U 
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Christ  Child 

Goa  or  Sri  Lanka,  ca.  1600 
Rock  crystal,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
13.7  x 4.3  x 3.7  cm 

The  Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem,  E85219 
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Many  rock-crystal  figurines  of  the  Christ 
Child  were  made  in  Sri  Lanka  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  a limited  number  have  survived 
to  this  day.  Other  devotional  items,  such  as 
images  of  the  Virgin  (none  of  which  survive) 
and  crosses,  were  produced  on  the  island  until 
as  late  as  the  1640s. 

Although  some  rock-crystal  images  had  no 
adornments,  the  vast  majority  of  known  works  are 
embellished  with  gold,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  a 
combination  that  came  to  define  this  genre.  The 
figures  almost  always  stand  on  top  of  a globe  in  a 
posture  of  blessing;  one  exception  is  the  Christ 
Child  as  Good  Shepherd  in  the  Wallace  Collec- 
tion in  London.  By  far  the  most  elaborate  of  the 
known  figures,  and  perhaps  rhe  most  recent,  it  is 
seated  with  crossed  legs  on  top  of  a small  cushion, 
similar  to  ivory  figures  made  in  Goa.  One  of  these 
rock-crystal  figures  had  a crucifix  carved  into  its 
chest  (Dias  2007,  p.  249),  which  confirms  that 
they  were  intended  for  the  Portuguese  market  and 
not  for  local  consumption.  We  know  that  the 
workshop  of  Vicente  Ribeiro  possessed  a rock- 
crystal  figure  of  baby  Jesus  in  Goa  in  1628  (bnl, 
Reservados  Cod.  1986,  folio  135V), 

These  small  figurines  were  inspired  by 
Flemish  devotional  sculptures,  which  circulated 
widely  throughout  the  Portuguese  empire  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Madeira  and  the 
Azores  have  examples  from  the  1500s,  still  at  the 
sites  for  which  they  were  intended.  In  the  Far 
East,  works  following  the  Flemish  models  suggest 


that  beautiful  European  figurines  existed  earlier. 
The  Portuguese  navigator  Paulo  da  Gama 
(brother  of  the  famous  explorer)  brought  a Luso- 
Flemish  image  of  the  Archangel  Gabriel  on  his 
1497-99  voyage  to  India  (Lisbon,  Museu  de 
Marinha).  A traveler  or  missionary  probably 
brought  one  of  these  Flemish  figures  to  Sri  Lanka, 
where  it  was  copied  and  adapted  to  local  materials 
and  techniques. 

The  three  figurines  illustrated  here  show  the 
Christ  Child  in  an  identical  pose,  as  the  "Salvator 
Mundi.”  Two  are  made  of  rock  crystal  while  the 
one  from  Dresden  is  made  of  jacinth  and  believed 
to  be  a copy  from  eighteenth-century  Saxony. 
Works  made  for  the  court  of  Dresden  had  similar 
gold  mounts. 

All  of  the  items  follow  the  same  pattern. 

The  first  figure  listed  here  is  almost  identical  to 
another  now  in  a private  collection  in  Evora.  They 


have  the  same  hairstyle  and  halo  adorned  with 
precious  stones,  and  perhaps  were  made  at  the 
same  time  but  in  different  workshops.  The  Evora 
piece  is  distinguished  by  its  protective  frame, 
Portuguese  work  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
According  to  tradition,  the  figure  of  the  Christ 
Child  came  from  the  Convento  das  Chagas  in  Vila 
Vifosa,  where  it  was  discovered  in  the  oratory  of 
one  of  its  last  nuns.  This  story  suggests  that  such 
precious  images  were  used  as  devotional  items  by 
the  Portuguese  elite  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

NVS 

1-40 

Nativity 

Sri  Lanka,  second  half  of  the  16th  century 
Ivory 

18.2  x 12.8  cm  (plaque),  25  x 18.2.  x 3 cm  (framed) 
Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  625  esc 
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This  carved  ivory  plaque  is  in  two  parts,  and 
carries  a scene  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds, 
The  figure  of  the  Christ  Child  appears  placed  in  a 
bed  of  straw  supported  by  an  angel  and  adored  by 
the  Virgin  and  Saint  Joseph,  a calf  and  a donkey, 
and  angels,  following  established  iconography. 
(Nativity  scenes  constructed  in  this  way  are  also 
found  as  miniatures  on  the  bases  of  sculptures  of 
the  Christ  Child  as  the  Good  Shepherd;  see  1-23). 
Above  them,  beside  a beamed  roof  structure,  are 
the  figures  of  three  more  angels  and  a hunter  and 
a woman  holding  spears  and  a dog  on  a leash.  At 
the  top  is  the  star  of  the  Nativity,  and  beside  it  the 
herald  angel,  holding  a swag  of  cloth  without  an 
inscription.  The  finesse  and  precision  of  the 
engraving  are  particularly  evident  in  the  drapery, 
and  especially  on  the  Virgins  mantle,  which  falls 
in  parallel  folds.  Also  of  note  are  the  long  noses  of 
the  figures,  in  the  Nanban  style. 

The  deformed  perspective,  exotic  treatment  of 
animals,  marked  creasing  of  clothes,  and  the  use 
of  pearled  ornamental  borders  indicate  that  this 
plaque  is  a Sinhalese-Portuguese  work  made  in 
the  transitional  period  between  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  The  freedom  with  which 
the  artist  handled  other  aspects  of  the  scene  is 
interesting:  for  example,  the  angels  on  the  lower 
register  are  in  bombachas,  the  billowing  pants  worn 
by  the  Portuguese  in  India.  The  architectonic 
composition  and  certain  details  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  a plaque  found  in  the  Museu  Diocesano 
de  Arte  Sacra  e Arqueologia  in  Porto.  This  plaque 
is  of  superior  technical  quality,  however. 

Both  plaques  can  be  identified  as  Sinhalese- 
Portuguese  art  because  of  their  unmistakable 
rearrangement  of  a European  pictorial  model, 
characterized  by  partitioned  spaces,  the  symbolic 
grouping  and  scaling  of  the  figures,  and  the 
sculpting  of  the  faces  and  drapery.  All  these 
features  suggest  that  this  type  of  composition  was 
inspired  by  paintings  or  engravings  rather  than 
works  of  Indo-Portuguese  art. 

The  Portuguese  presence  in  Sri  Lanka  had  a 
large  impact  on  local  decorative  arts,  although 
sophisticated  Sinhalese  society  had  a long  and 
brilliant  tradition  in  this  field,  expertly  working 
with  all  existing  materials,  from  wood  to  ivory, 
including  iron,  bronze,  silver  and  gold,  rock 
crystal,  turtle  shell,  coconut,  and  fabric,  in 
addition  to  its  mastery  of  jewelry  design.  When 
the  first  Portuguese  arrived  there  in  1506  their 
surprise  was  total,  and  their  reaction  confirmed  by 
reports  that  describe  the  interior  decoration,  fur- 
niture, and  general  luxury  in  which  the  upper 
classes  lived.  These  leave  us  in  no  doubt  about  the 
technical  and  aesthetic  advances  of  local  artists 
and  artisans,  or  about  the  demands  of  their  cus- 
tomers. As  described  by  Duarte  Barbosa,  even  the 
most  modest  people  wore  ornaments  such  as 


rings,  bracelets,  and  necklaces,  types  of  accessory 
that  were  reserved  for  the  very  highest  strata  of 
society  back  home. 

Among  the  extensive  variety  ol  surviving  Sin- 
halese artwork — coffers,  counters,  freestanding 
sculptures,  and  rock-crystal  crucifixes — plaques 
such  as  that  illustrated  here  are  certainly  the  most 
important  pieces  within  the  sphere  of  ivory  sculp- 
ture and  gained  wide  popularity  in  southern 
India.  Sinhalese  artists  acquired  a lot  of  experi- 
ence in  making  them  for  coffers  for  liturgical  and 
lay  use.  Generally,  these  local  craftsmen  did  not 
have  much  knowledge  of  sacred  history  and  based 
their  work  on  European  models. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  recently  discovered  overseas  territories, 
and  following  the  opening  of  the  India  route, 
there  was  a shortage  of  human  capital  in  the  apos- 
tolate.  With  catechization  the  growing  number 
of  converts  and  the  construction  of  new  churches 
and  chapels  for  education,  public  worship, 
and  private  devotion  brought  demand  for  the 
increased  production  of  images  and  adornments 


that  could  not  easily  be  transported  from  the 
metropolis.  In  view  of  this,  missions  overseas  soon 
began  to  exploit  the  recognized  talents  of  local 
artisans — non-Christians,  people  studying  for 
conversion,  and  actual  converts — to  create  various 
sacred  images  that  were  inspired  by  European 
models,  such  as  paintings,  plaques,  medals, 
detached  engravings,  or  prints  in  devotional 
books.  This  local  interpretation  produced  artifacts 
that  display  a hybrid  appearance,  resulting  from 
the  rearrangement  and  introduction  of  Eastern 
religious  motifs  and  indigenous  techniques. 

Bernardo  Ferrao  de  Tavares  e Tavora,  one  of 
the  first  Portuguese  researchers  to  devote  himself 
to  examining  such  Nativity  scenes,  argues  that 
the  metropolitan  models  were  of  two  types,  either 
sets  of  prints  after  famous  paintings  or  plaques. 
The  latter  were  the  source  of  inspiration  for 
the  Asian  carvings.  Tavares  e Tavora  associates 
the  activities  of  the  Franciscan  Order — the 
creator  and  principal  popularizer  of  the  Nativity 
image  in  Europe  since  the  Middle  Ages — with 
the  expansion  of  the  theme  in  the  East,  noting 
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how  influential  its  work  must  have  been  in  India 
and  Sri  Lanka.  In  1500  Pedro  Alvares  Cabral 
brought  to  India  eight  Franciscan  friars,  who 
began  evangelizing  in  Cochin  and  Cranganore 
(Kodungallur),  but  the  order’s  activities  vastly 
expanded  in  1540  with  the  arrival  in  India  of  forty 
friars  led  by Joao  de  Vila  do  Conde,  one  of  its 
most  famous  missionaries.  The  Franciscans 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  missions,  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  various  areas  of  India,  and 
by  the  mid-sixteenth  century  were  running 
sixteen  colleges,  three  hospices,  and  237  rectories 
and  parish  residences.  The  Franciscans  were  also 
the  first  to  work  on  the  island  of  Sri  Lanka,  where 
from  1518  they  played  an  extraordinary  political 
and  religious  role,  a fact  that  explains  the  exis- 
tence of  Sinhalese  Nativity  scenes. 

The  representation  of  the  Nativity — with 
interpretations  of  the  youthful  Child,  the  Holy 
Family,  and  kinsmen — was  especially  popular 
among  the  faithful  of  metropolitan  Portugal 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  was  soon  transferred  to  the  territories  of  the 
Portuguese  colonial  empire  of  India  and  Sri 
Lanka,  There,  religious  sculptors  were  probably 
still  inspired  by  prototypes  from  the  second  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  with  post-Tridentine  iconog- 
raphy but  with  traces  of  the  medieval  period. 
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Divine  and  profane  love 

Sri  Lanka,  lyth  century 
Ivory 

22.8  x 17.7  x 1.8  cm 

Museu  Municipal  de  Viana  do  Castelo,  812 
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This  unusual  Sinhalese  ivory  plaque,  in  two  parts, 
bears  an  interesting  mystical  allegory  of  Divine 
and  Profane  Love,  titled  "mostras  de  qvem  he” 
(Show  to  whom  you  belong).  In  this  composition, 
carefully  analyzed  by  Bernardo  Ferrao  Tavares  e 
Tavora,  the  central  figure,  labeled  "divinvs 
amor,”  penetrates  the  heart  of  the  crucified  Christ 
(source  of  all  love)  with  an  arrow  while  trampling 
on  the  figure  reclining  at  his  feet,  representing 
Profane  Love  and  labeled  ”cvpido.”  Divine  Love, 
himself  presented  somewhat  like  a Cupid,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a court  of  saints,  while  at  the  top  of 
the  plaque  a group  of  seraphs  touch  his  angelic 
wings.  The  cross  to  which  the  figure  of  Christ  is 
nailed  emerges  from  a tree  stump,  from  which 
springs  a flowering  branch.  Around  its  base  is 
entwined  a band  with  a Latin  inscription  in  clear 
seventeenth-century  characters,  engraved  and 
filled  with  a reddish  substance:  "amor  mevs  crv- 
cifixvs  est”  (My  Love  is  crucified).  Above  the 
cross  appears  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 


announcing,  "ignem  veni  mittere  in  teram” 

(I  have  come  to  bring  fire  to  the  Earth;  Luke 
12:49).  At  the  bottom  of  the  piece  appear  Latin 
verses  referring  to  the  source  of  wounded  Love 
that,  through  the  divine  sacrifice,  purified  human 
love:  "divs  amor  postqvam  impvrvm  svbiecit 
amorem  / fregit  et  instigiis  spicvia  nata 
PIAGIS  / IMBVIT  innocvas  redivivo  fonte 
sagittas  / vivifico  ietv  corda  ferire  parat  / 

PANDE  SINVS  PI  A TVRBA  DEO  SACRA  VVLNERA  PER 
FER  / VIVERE  ET  ODISCAS  SAVCIA  VT  ANTE  MORl" 

(After  impure  [profane]  love  is  subjugated  / 
Divine  Love  burns  the  harmless  arrows  in  the 
source  of  life  / And  is  prepared  to  bless  hearts 
with  a reviving  strike.  / Devout  people,  open 
your  heart  to  God  / Tolerate  holy  suffering  and 
after  being  blessed  / Learn  to  live  as  if  you  were 
about  to  die). 

The  Counter-Reformation  movement 
adopted  a strong  symbolic  component  in  its 
efforts  to  distinguish  good  and  bad  practice,  the 
true  path  from  the  errant  path,  and  returned  fre- 
quently to  profane  allegories  such  as  is  this  one, 
which  evokes  Greco-Roman  mythology.  Accord- 
ing to  Maria  Helena  Mendes  Pinto,  such  alle- 
gories were  very  much  in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  reflected  the  decisions  of  the  Council 
of  Trent  (1545-63),  which  valued  the  importance 
of  art  as  an  ally  of  the  clergy  in  its  mission  to  cap- 
tivate and  convince  the  faithful. 

A number  of  authors  have  agreed  that  this 
plaque  must  be  the  result  of  a commission  by  the 
Jesuits,  judging  from  the  monogram  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  located  at  the  top  of  the  cross,  and  the 
whole  image  is  an  exact  copy  of  a Flemish  engrav- 
ing (Dias  1998,  p.  350).  In  this  context,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  mention  that  "Profane  Love  and  Divine 
Love”  was  a recurring  theme  in  European  painting 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  the  plaques 
originating  in  Sri  Lanka,  this  one  is  noted  for  the 
superior  quality  of  form  and  modeling  of  its 
figures,  creating  striking  effects  of  light  and  shade. 
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Virgin  and  Christ  on  the  crescent  moon 

Sri  Lanka,  ly th  century 

Cilded  and  polychromed  ivory 

22  x 5.5  x 4.6  cm 

Private  collection 
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The  veneration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  an  impor- 
tant component  of  the  iconography  accepted  by 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  explains  the  large 
number  of  sculptures  of  Mary  that  appear  on 
altars,  panels  (retables),  and  oratories  in  churches 
both  in  Portugal  and  in  Portuguese  India.  In  fact, 


in  its  fierce  struggle  against  Protestantism,  the 
Counter- Reformation  Church  sought  to  reformu- 
late the  iconography  of  the  Virgin,  altering  and 
diversifying  her  representation.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  she  began  to  standing  on  a crescent  moon 
or  a terrestrial  globe,  in  isolation  or  with  the 
Infant  Christ  in  her  arms.  This  type  of  represen- 
tation of  the  Madonna  alludes  to  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  her  divine  motherhood,  as  the  apocalyptic 
woman  "clothed  with  the  sun”  (Revelation  12:1), 
intimately  associated  with  the  moon  below  her 
feet.  After  its  victory  over  the  Turks  at  the  battle 
of  Lepanto,  Western  Christendom  decided  to 
interpret  the  lunar  crescent  as  a symbol  of  the 
triumph  of  the  cross  over  the  Muslim  crescent. 

Following  the  restoration  of  Portuguese  inde- 
pendence in  1640,  King  Joao  IV  declared  the 
Virgin  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  to  be  the 
benefactress  of  the  kingdom:  this  must  have  led  to 
the  emergence  of  various  crowned  images  of  her, 
and  veneration  of  the  Virgin  found  wide  expres- 
sion in  the  Portuguese  empire  in  that  period. 
Images  of  the  Virgin  carrying  the  Infant  Jesus  on 
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her  left  arm  and  holding  rosary  beads  in  her  right 
hand  were  created  in  large  numbers  throughout 
Portuguese  India,  including  Sinhalese  territories, 
now  Sri  Lanka,  where  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
1507.  But  this  image  is  rare,  in  part  because  it 
combines  various  types  of  iconography  for  the 
rosary  (which  was  shown  in  Indian  art  from  the 
fifteenth  century),  various  types  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  and  of  the  Virgin  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception standing  on  a lunar  crescent. 

Such  images  are  characterized  by  a formal 
restraint  slightly  reminiscent  of  sixteenth-century 
Renaissance  Madonnas,  as  is  the  case  in  this 
sculpture.  This  image  of  the  Virgin  is  one  of  the 
most  refined  and  elegant  known  of  its  type.  It  has 
a classical  or  Renaissance  quality  in  which  the 
proportion,  frontality,  and  hieratic  attitude  of  the 
figure  are  emphasized.  The  sculpture  is  delicate 
and  precise:  the  artisan  took  care  in  handling  the 
drapery  and  delicate  folds  of  the  tunic,  fastened  by 
a twisted  golden  rope  belt  and  partially  covered  by 
a mantel  of  wide,  undulating  pleats.  The  Virgin's 
thin  face,  almond-shaped  eyes,  and  hair  falling  in 
delicately  individualized  waves  are  clearly  within 
the  typology  of  Sinhalese  Madonna  figures  iden- 
tified by  Francisco  Hipolito  Raposo.  In  his  impor- 
tant reference  work  on  the  subject,  Hipolito 
Raposo  described  the  oldest  sculptures  of  the 
Virgin  as  simple  and  stylized,  with  the  lunar 
crescent  overlapped  by  the  edge  of  the  mantel, 


which  has  tight,  parallel  pleats  and  pearled  edges. 
The  expression  of  the  figures  is  generally  less  stiff 
and  static  than  that  of  Indian  counterparts,  and  in 
a number  of  cases  a possible  Chinese  influence 
can  be  detected. 

These  features  can  all  be  seen  in  this  sculp- 
ture, and  in  other  images  classified  as  Sinhalese, 
including  two  more  sculptures  of  the  Virgin  that 
belong  to  a private  collector  in  Lisbon  and  one 
plaque  carved  in  relief,  of  slightly  inferior  quality, 
also  in  a private  collection. 
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Fan 

Sri  Lanka,  mid-i6th  century 
Ivory  and  horn 
43  x 33  cm 

Kunstkammer,  Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  kk 
4751 
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This  perfectly  preserved  collapsible  circular  fan 
has  been  documented  as  part  of  the  Kunstkammer 
of  Archduke  Ferdinand  II  of  the  Tirol  since  1596. 
The  upper  part  of  the  handle  is  shaped  in  the 
form  of  a peacock’s  head  with  a long  neck. 
Twenty-one  paper-thin  vanes  open  in  the  round, 
giving  the  impression  of  a peacock’s  tail  opening 
up  behind  the  head.  A pin  made  of  horn  forms 
the  eye  of  the  peacock,  while  the  slender  "neck”  is 
covered  with  the  tendril-shaped  plumage  of  a 
goose,  the  Indian  symbol  for  purity  and  wisdom. 


There  is  no  logical  interpretation  for  the  scene  in 
the  cube-shaped  central  section,  a Hindu  goddess 
in  the  lotus  position  flanked  by  lions.  The  lion  at 
the  end  of  the  handle  indicates  that  the  owner 
belonged  to  the  ruling  class. 

The  peacock  fan  has  its  roots  in  the  Indian 
tradition.  Although  their  filigree  work  meant  they 
had  no  practical  use,  such  “wind-makers”  were 
bestowed  on  high-ranking  personages  during  fes- 
tivals. From  1543  gifts  from  the  kingdom  of  Kotte 
found  their  way  via  the  Portuguese  Via  Orientals 
(the  Asian  trade  route),  by  sea  from  Sri  Lanka  to 
Lisbon,  and  were  distributed  to  other  European 
courts,  particularly  by  Catarina,  queen  of  Portugal 
(formerly  Catherine  ol  Habsburg).  The  Viennese 
fan  is  one  of  the  few  surviving  examples  of  such 
items  preserved  in  a European  Kunstkammer. 
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Casket 

Kotte  (?),  Sri  Lanka,  1340-30 
Ivory,  gold,  rubies,  sapphires 
13  x 23.3  x 11. 3 cm 
Private  collection 
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The  form  or  shape  of  this  important  casket 
adheres  to  that  of  caskets  in  leather  and  iron  pro- 
duced in  the  Iberian  peninsula  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  is  part  of  a small  group  of  similar 
ivory  objects  with  a casket  belonging  to  the 
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Schatzkammer  der  Residenz  in  Munich  and  the 
Robinson  Casket  at  the  Victoria  & Albert  Museum 
in  London,  both  datable  to  circa  1540-50. 

The  most  interesting  questions  concerning 
this  object  are  the  identification  of  its  icono- 
graphic  motifs  and  the  recognition  of  the 
European  tradition  ot  ivory  working  followed  by 
the  Sinhalese  artisans  who  produced  it.  One 
source  of  inspiration  is  clearly  present  in  the 
numerous  references  to  the  medieval  bestiary,  the 
most  typical  of  which  is  the  figure  of  the  boar 
playing  the  bagpipes.  On  the  front  of  the  casket 
are  representations  of  warriors  that  are  very 
similar  to  fantastic  depictions  from  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  Among  these,  the  best 
examples  are  to  be  found  among  works  such  as 
the  Liber  chronicarum  by  Hartmann  Schedel,  in 
an  edition  published  in  Augsburg  in  1497.  On  the 
back,  the  hunting  scenes  that  alternate  with 
motifs  drawn  from  Sinhalese  mythology  are  a 
direct  copy  of  the  engravings  in  the  Horae  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis  by  Philippe  Pigouchet,  published 
in  Paris  in  1498.  On  the  lid,  the  figures  of  putti 
among  scrolls  evoke  grotesques  and  engravings 
on  candelabras  that  are  datable  to  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  These  had  most  certainly 
reached  Sri  Lanka  via  the  simplified  versions 
produced  by  German  printers  residing  in  Lisbon, 
who  were  active  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  On  the  front  face  of  the  lid  there  are 
depictions  of  bagpipe  players,  identical  to  those 
found  on  the  Robinson  Casket  mentioned 
above,  which  are  in  turn  very  similar  to  an  engrav- 
ing by  Albrecht  Diirer,  dated  1515  ( Jaffer  and 
Schwabe  1998,  p.  9).  The  representation  of  two 
unicorns  facing  each  other  on  the  back  of  the  lid 
follows  an  engraving  with  the  stamp  of  Thielman 
Kerver,  a Parisian  printer,  from  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  most  important  motifs  on  the  casket 
are  nevertheless  found  on  the  two  lateral  panels, 
which  clearly  reveal  their  origins  in  an  engraving. 
At  the  right-hand  end  is  Christ  descending  into 
Limbo  and  at  the  left-hand  end,  Saint  Luke 
writing  his  Gospel.  Both  of  these  bas-reliefs  are 
faithful  copies  of  prints  by  Lucas  van  Leyden 
(1494-1533):  "Saint  Luke”  from  an  engraving  of 
circa  1508  and  “Christ  in  Limbo”  from  a series  on 
the  Passion  of  Christ  which  was  engraved  in  1521. 

The  sheer  variety  and  diversity  of  subjects  and 
iconographic  sources,  both  sacred  and  profane — 
not  to  mention  the  subjects  typical  of  Sinhalese 
art — -reveal  the  lack  of  a coherent  visual  program 
for  this  casket.  It  is  not  a religious  object,  as  one 
might  be  persuaded  to  think  by  the  images  based 
on  Lucas  van  Leydens  work,  but  it  was  certainly  a 
European  commission  with  an  intentionally 
exotic  character. 

The  clasp  in  the  form  of  the  Iberian  coat  of 
arms  is  made  of  jewels  from  southern  India  that 
are  older  than  the  casket  itself.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  decoration  in  gold,  ruby,  and  sapphire  on  the 
abovementioned  Munich  casket.  These  pieces  also 


stand  out  for  their  similarity  to  jewelry  produced 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  in  Tamil 
Nadu  (Untracht  1997,  p.  322). 
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Turkey 

Mughal  Empire,  ca.  1612 

Opaque  watercolor  and  gold  on  paper 

60  x 44.7  cm  (framed) 

F itzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  pd  83.1948 
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The  first  documented  appearance  of  an  American 
turkey-cock  at  the  Mughal  court  was  on  16  Far- 
vardin  1021  (1612  c.e.),  during  the  Nowruz  festivi- 
ties. It  had  been  presented  to  Jahangir  by  his  close 
confidant,  Muqarrab  Khan,  who,  in  addition  to 
being  a trained  surgeon  equally  at  ease  with 
treating  animals  and  men,  was  a keen  horticultur- 
alist  (Rezavi  1992).  He  had  been  sent  to  Goa  to 
find  "rarities"  that  included  exotic  creatures,  and 
when  he  brought  them  to  court  the  emperor 
ordered  his  artists  to  paint  them  for  illustrations 
to  the  Jahangirnama.  The  completed  text  also 
included  Jahangir’s  sharply  observed  written 
description  of  the  turkey-cock  (Rogers  and  Bev- 
eridge 1909-14,  vol.  1,  pp.  215-16;  Das  1978,  p.  134; 
Thackston  1999,  p.  133). 
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When  Jahangir  had  completed  the  account  of 
the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reign,  he  ordered  the 
clerks  of  his  “private  library"  to  collect  the  material 
into  a single  volume  and  make  several  copies  “so 
that  I might  give  them  to  my  special  servants, 
and  that  they  might  be  sent  to  the  various  cities, 
so  that  administrators  [arbab-i  daulat]  and  the  aus- 
picious  might  adopt  them  as  their  code."  The  first 
was  completed  on  8 Shahrivar  1027  (August  20, 
1618)  and  given  to  Shah  Jahan  (Rogers  and  Bev- 
eridge 1909-14,  vol.  2,  pp.  26-27;  cf.  Thackston 
1999,  p.  271  for  minor  differences).  Two  further 
copies  were  prepared  within  the  following  month 
and  given  to  Itimad  ad-daula  and  Asaf  Khan,  the 
father  and  brother  respectively  of  Jahangir's  wife 
Nur  Jahan  (Rogers  and  Beveridge  1909-14,  vol.  2, 
p.  37).  There  is  no  indication  that  these  copies 
were  illustrated  and  no  contemporary  illustrated 
copy  has  survived,  though  a manuscript  thought 
to  be  in  Jahangirs  own  hand  is  in  the  National 
Museum  of  India  (Bukhari  and  Digby  1971).  The 
picture  used  for  the  frontispiece  of  the  text,  an 
accession  scene  by  Abu'l  Hasan,  was  completed 
on  24  Tir  1027  (July  4, 1618).  He  was  one  of  the 
two  leading  artists  of  the  reign  (P'67)  and  had  by 
this  time  been  honored  with  the  title  Nadur  az- 
zaman  (Wonder  of  the  Age);  the  other  was 
Mansur  (1-9). 

Most  of  the  illustrations  thought  to  have  been 
done  for  the  Jahangirnama  now  survive  as 
remounted  images  in  the  dispersed  pages  of  Shah 
Jahan’s  albums,  which  must  have  been  available  to 
his  artists.  The  painting  of  the  turkey  completed 
at  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  court,  and  signed  by 
Ustad  Mansur,  is  now  in  the  V&A  (Stronge  2006, 
pi.  99,  p.  134).  Mansurs  focus  is  entirely  on  the 
bird  and  its  characteristics,  which  closely  follow 
Jahangirs  description,  and  he  includes  a row  of 
small  flowering  plants  in  the  foreground  simply  to 
suggest  a context.  The  Fitzwilliam  study  is  signifi- 
cantly different,  not  least  because  its  subject  faces 
the  opposite  direction  and  is  much  slimmer.  It  has 
a pale  green  background  filled  with  four  large 
flowers  of  a kind  found  in  the  borders  of  paintings 
in  the  royal  albums  of  Shah  Jahan,  thus  suggest- 
ing a later  date. 

The  turkey’s  passage  from  America  to 
India  may  have  followed  the  same  route  as  did 
Colombian  emeralds,  also  highly  prized  at  the 
Mughal  court.  Brought  by  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
adventurers,  they  would  have  paused  at  Lisbon 
before  being  reladed  into  ships  bound  for  Goa. 
Others  may  have  arrived  via  the  Philippines, 
ruled  directly  from  Mexico  during  the  sixteenth 
century  (Powell  1970,  p.  856).  The  bird  was 
well  established  in  Europe  by  the  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  generally  known  to  most  of  Europe 
as  the  "Indian  bird”  (in  French,  coq  d'lnde, 
corrupted  to  dindon );  in  England  it  was  called 
turkey,  probably  because  of  its  association  with 
traders  from  Turkey,  who  had  earlier  brought 
the  guinea  fowl  from  Africa  to  the  West  (Powell 
1970,  pp.  856-57).  They  seem  to  have  been 


extremely  rare  at  the  Mughal  court.  In  1615, 
William  Edwards  wrote  to  London  from  Ajmer 
that  turkeys  of  both  sexes  would  be  welcomed 
as  presents:  "Three  or  four  turkeycocks  and 
hens  would  do  well  for  the  Mogul;  he  hath  two 
cocks,  but  no  hens  and  would  esteem  much 
of  their  brood"  (Foster  1968,  vol.  3,  p.  19).  They 
were  completely  unknown  at  the  same  time  in 
Iran:  in  1617,  the  English  factor  Edward  Connock 
wrote  to  the  East  India  Company  Directors 
from  Isfahan  listing  "toyes,"  that  is,  curiosities 
that  would  be  appreciated  by  the  shah.  These 
included:  "Turkey  cocks  and  Hens,  as  many 
as  you  please  to  send.  He  hath  caused  me  t 
o write  for  peacocks  into  India,  where  are  plenty. 
Neither  them  nor  turkeys  he  never  saw;  this 
country  affordeth  none”  (Foster  1968,  vol.  6, 

1617,  p.  44). 
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Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola 

Portugal,  with  Japanese  influence,  ca.  1600 
Polychromed  and  gilded  wood 
1/3  x 40  x 34  cm 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  93 
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The  presence  and  activities  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  Portugal  gave  rise  to  the  creation  of 
its  own  iconography,  and  its  founders  are  largely 
represented  by  sculptures  on  the  altars  of 
churches  affiliated  to  the  many  Jesuit  colleges 
established  in  Portugal.  This  image  comes  from 
the  church  and  Casa  Professa  (Professed  House) 
of  Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon,  the  first  residence  estab- 
lished in  Portugal  exclusively  dedicated  to  the 
clerical  ministries  of  the  Order.  It  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  representa- 
tions of  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1491-1556), 
author  of  Spiritual  Exercises  and  founder  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  His  iconography  is  seen  else- 
where in  the  church,  in  particular  in  the  paintings 
located  in  the  upper  space  of  the  nave,  where 
one  of  the  most  complete  series  concerning 
Loyola’s  life  and  glory  is  exhibited.  The  series 
must  have  been  installed  in  the  church  around 
1630,  following  his  canonization  by  Pope 
Gregory  XV  in  1622. 

The  figure,  in  an  ascetic  and  contemplative 
pose,  is  standing  on  a small  polychromed  wood 
base.  It  is  decorated  with  floral  and  vegetal  motifs 
of  oriental  influence.  Judging  from  the  positioning 
of  the  right  hand,  the  figure  must  originally  have 
supported  either  a halo  with  the  sacred  host  (the 
symbol  of  the  Society  of  Jesus)  or  the  book  of 
"constitutions"  of  the  Order.  The  facial  features, 
unshaven  beard,  and  greenish  skintone  must  have 
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been  based  on  the  funerary  model  of  the  saint:  it 
was  very  common  for  the  great  mentor  of  the 
Society  to  be  represented  according  to  his  appear- 
ance after  death. 

Together  with  the  image  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier  (1-15),  the  piece  has  a remarkable 
plastic  quality,  and  is  delicately  carved  and  well- 
proportioned.  It  also  exhibits  the  typical  static 
quality  of  Portuguese  Mannerist  sculpture.  These 
characteristics  recur  in  another  two  sculptures  of 
the  saint  found  at  the  church  of  Sao  Roque  (on 
the  high  altar  and  in  the  chapel  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier),  though  they  have  completely  different 
typologies. 

This  image  is  a good  example  of  Portuguese 
sculpture  during  the  transition  from  the  sixteenth 
to  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the  one  hand  it 
clearly  reflects  a classical  influence  introduced 
into  Portugal  by  the  great  French  masters  who 
settled  there  during  the  sixteenth  century 
(Nicolau  Chanterene,  Joao  Ruao,  and  Filipe 
Odarte),  On  the  other  hand,  it  reclaims  the  great 
symbolic  and  devotional  tradition  of  the  High 
Middle  Ages. 

This  sculpture  may  perhaps  be  one  of  the 
images  of  Saint  Ignatius  described,  in  association 
with  those  of  Saint  Francis,  in  the  inventory  of 
the  church  of  Sao  Roque  in  1673  (List  of  Furnish- 
ings from  the  Pharmacy  and  Chapel  oj  the  Patients  and 
Nurses).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to 
find  that  the  inventory  of  1620  already  refers  to  an 
image  of  Ignatius:  "Image  of  St.  Ignatius  on  the 
High  Altar — another  of  the  same  in  his  chapel." 

TM 
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View  of  Muscat,  in  Plantas  de  Pranas 
das  conquistas  de  Portugal 

Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia 
(Malacca  and  G oa,  ca.  1560-1623) 

Goa,  India,  1610 

Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper 

25.6  x 35 .8  cm 

Biblioteca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

990.145  aa  03/04/2000-110.3 
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Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia  lived  and  worked 
right  at  the  border  where  several  cultures — 
Western,  Indian,  and  Malay — met.  This  culturally 
rich  figure  was  as  eccentric  and  adventurous  as  he 
was  well-educated  and  multi-talented.  The  vast 
range  of  his  writings — covering  mathematics,  car- 
tography (more  than  200  cartographic  drawings), 
painting,  geography,  and  botany — fully  deserves 
an  overall  study  and  systematic  publication,  an 
endeavor  started  by  Jorge  Faro  in  the  1950s  but 
unfortunately  never  completed.* 


Eredia  was  born  in  Malacca  (Melaka)  around 
1560  (perhaps  1558  or  1563)  and  died  in  Goa  in 
1623.  The  son  of  Joao  Eredia  Aquaviva,  a Por- 
tuguese of  Aragonese  and  Italian  ancestry  and  a 
Malay  princess  from  Sulawesi,  he  spent  his  life 
convincing  himself — and  trying  to  convince 
others — that  he  came  from  a noble  lineage  related 
to  the  Jesuits  Claudio  and  Rodolfo  Acquaviva. 
Eredia  brazenly  displayed  this  supposed  nobility 
in  an  imaginative  coat  of  arms,  and  with  the  same 
boldness  requested  relevant  honors  both  from  the 
Portuguese  king  (the  Order  of  Christ)  and  the 
pope  (the  fictitious  "Order  of  the  Discovery  of 
Meridional  India”).  Equally,  he  had  no  hesitation 
in  boasting  that  he  had  occupied  posts,  such  as 
chief  cosmographer  of  the  Estado  da  India,  which 
he  never  truly  held. 

Eredia  left  Malacca  and  went  to  live  in 
Goa  after  his  mothers  death  in  1575.  His  entry 
into  the  Jesuit  college  in  Goa  (1575-76),  where 
he  would  later  teach  mathematics,  evidently 
provided  him  with  the  learning  and  cultural 
cohesion  that  he  often  demonstrated  in  his 
writings.  As  his  Jesuit  superiors  soon  realized, 
however,  Eredia  had  no  vocation  for  the 
spiritual  life.  Thus,  despite  being  brought  into 
the  Society  by  Alessandro  Valignano  (Visitor 
of  the  Province  of  the  East  Indies)  himself  in 
1579,  Eredia  left  the  following  year,  much  to 
the  relief  of  the  powerful  visitor  who  considered 
him  "rather  distracted  and  devoid  of  good 
qualities,” 

Still  as  “Brother  Manuel  Godinho,”  Eredia 
painted  an  image  of  the  Virgin  (Nossa  Senhora  do 
Populo)  that  the  Jesuits  offered  to  Emperor  Akbar 
in  1580  on  their  first  mission  to  the  Great  Mughal. 
But  his  earliest  writings  date  from  the  turn  of  the 
century,  when  he  was  already  in  his  forties.  Many 
of  the  texts  and  maps  he  produced  between  circa 


1599  and  circa  1622  relate  to  his  lifelong  obsession 
with  discovering  the  "Island  of  Gold"  and  "Merid- 
ional India,” 

Works  on  topics  and  geographical  areas  other 
than  the  Malay  world  seem  to  have  been  ordered 
by  the  viceroys  who,  like  Rui  Lourenfo  de  Tavora 
(in  office  1609-12),  were  instructed  from  Lisbon 
to  try  Eredia  out  "in  whatever  is  appropriate,”  but 
to  direct  him  away  from  his  useless  quest  for  Ofir 
(the  "Island  of  Gold”  mentioned  above).  The  first 
commissioned  work  was  this  atlas,  Plantas  de 
Prafas  das  conquistas  de  Portugal  (Plans  of  the 
Fortresses  of  the  Portuguese  conquests,  1610), 
which  includes  twenty  plans  stretching  from 
Mozambique  to  Malacca,  Mascate  is  the  third  plan 
in  the  atlas  and  one  of  many  available  seven- 
teenth-century Portuguese  plans  showing 
fortress,  harbor,  and  hinterland. 

Located  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  Muscat 
became  part  of  the  Estado  da  India's  strategy  for 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  early  sixteenth  century  as 
a satellite-port  of  Hormuz.  Growing  Ottoman 
pressure  in  the  region  led  the  Portuguese  to  build 
a fortress  in  Muscat  in  the  1550s,  a military  struc- 
ture that  had  to  be  reconstructed  in  1587. 
However,  the  port  of  Muscat  only  gained  true  rel- 
evance to  Goa  after  the  demise  of  Hormuz.  The 
project  of  the  Estado  da  India  after  1622  was  to 
control  trade  from  Basra  to  the  ports  of  Sind, 
Gujarat,  and  Konkan  via  Muscat,  to  where  former 
merchants  of  Hormuz  were  expected  to  move. 

But  this  plan  to  replace  Hormuz  was  soon  to  be 
disrupted  by  the  rise  of  the  Omanis  as  a maritime 
power.  The  Portuguese  lost  Muscat  in  1650  to 
Sultan  ibn  Saif  al-Ya’rubi  (reigned  1649-79)  and 
their  influence  in  the  Persian  Gult  then  became 
limited  to  the  port  of  Kung. 

JF 

*See  page  2 04  for  a list  ofEredia’s  known  works. 
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Sculpture  of  an  archangel 

Probably  Macao,  China,  ryth  century 
Marble 

97  * 39-5  * 22-S  cm 
Private  collection 

The  angel  is  depicted  floating  on  clouds.  His  eyes 
are  wide  open  and  long  wavy  hair  forms  thick  curls 
on  his  shoulders.  He  wears  a cross  around  the  neck 
and  is  dressed  in  a loose  garment  belted  and  tied 
around  the  chest  with  crossed  straps,  and  a pair  of 
sandals.  The  right  hand  is  raised  in  salutation,  the 
left  holds  an  unrolled  scroll.  The  two  large  wings 
(the  tips  are  missing)  have  finely  incised  feathers  on 
the  front,  and  the  feet  rest  on  clouds  that  are 
densely  gathered  around  the  square  base  and  rise  up 
at  the  back  of  the  figure.  While  the  angel  himself  is 
completely  Western  in  style,  the  clouds  are  stylized 
into  curls  and  ruyi  (a  Chinese  good  luck  charm)  for- 
mations characteristic  of  late  Ming  stone  carving. 

Christian  stone  sculpture  is  virtually  unknown 
from  Ming  and  early  Qing  China  and  this  figure 
of  an  archangel — rendered  in  a European  manner 
but  floating  on  Chinese-style  clouds — is  one  of  the 
extremely  rare  surviving  examples.  Throughout  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Jesuits  and 
other  missionaries  in  China  remained  wary  about 


openly  displaying  Christian  imagery.  The  construc- 
tion of  distinctly  Christian  churches  in  China  was 
not  their  foremost  concern  and  the  early  missions 
were  often  housed  in  disused  Buddhist  temples. 
Even  the  Jesuit  cemetery  in  Beijing,  given  to  the 
Church  by  the  Wanli  Emperor  (1573-1620)  for  the 
burial  of  Matteo  Ricci  and  still  surviving  today, 
contains  only  monuments  in  a purely  Chinese  style: 
behind  a Chinese  gateway  are  tall  stone  steles  with 
entwined  dragons  on  top,  rocks  among  waves  and 
clouds  below,  and  epitaphs  bordered  by  dragons. 
Apart  from  the  Jesuit  ihs  emblems  and  Latin 
translations  that  accompany  the  Chinese  inscrip- 
tions, the  cemetery  contains  no  Western  elements. 
(Matteo  Riccis  tomb  is  today  enshrined  in  a larger 
monument  decorated  with  roses  in  occidental  style, 
which  are  not  original.) 

No  comparable  stone  statues  are  documented 
from  Macao  either,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century 
many  churches  were  built  there  in  the  Western 
style  encountered  in  Portuguese  strongholds 
throughout  Asia.  Today  the  only  remaining 
monument  of  this  early  Macanese  architecture  is 
the  facade  of  the  church  of  Madre  de  Deus,  also 
known  as  Sao  Paulo,  which  dates  from  the  early 
seventeenth  century.  Distributed  among  obelisks, 
Corinthian  and  Ionic  columns,  it  shows  bronze 
figures  of  the  Dove,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and 
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four  Jesuit  saints,  and  carved  stone  reliefs  depict- 
ing symbols  of  the  Passion,  of  life  and  death, 
virtue  and  temptation,  some  of  them  with  expla- 
nations in  Chinese,  as  well  as  several  figures  of 
angels,  some  standing,  some  kneeling  and  simi- 
larly supported  on  Chinese-style  clouds. 

Although  the  angel  figure  is  sculpted  in  the 
round  and  with  its  well-detailed  back  is  likely  to 
have  been  at  least  partly  freestanding,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  created  in  similar  circum- 
stances, The  church  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Macao  is 
said  to  have  been  designed  by  a Genovese  priest, 
and  constructed  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  stone- 
masons. The  somewhat  naive  rendering  of  this 


sculpture  equally  suggests  a hand  unfamiliar  with 
the  Western  subject.  Only  one  related  sculpture  is 
recorded,  a fragmentary  figure  of  a Christian  saint 
holding  a quill  pen  and  an  open  book  (presented 
here,  but  not  in  the  exhibition). 
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Saint  Michael  the  Archangel 

Jacobo  Niwa  (Japan,  China,  1570-1635) 

Macao,  China,  ca.  1630 
Oil  on  wood 
202  x 133  cm 

Seminario  de  Sao  Jose,  Macao 
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Monstrance 

Macao,  China,  17th  century  (?) 

Silver 

39.5  x 12.5  cm 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  or  0060 
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The  Jesuit  church  of  Sao  Roque,  which  was  built 
in  the  1560s  in  Lisbon — over  an  older  hermitage 
dedicated  to  Saint  Roch  and  founded  by  King 
Manuel  I — maintains  a unique  collection  of 
objects  from  the  most  distant  points  of  the  Por- 
tuguese empire.  Between  1759,  when  the  Jesuits 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom,  and  1842,  these 
items  were  hidden  behind  the  reliquary  chapels  of 
the  church.  (In  Portugal,  the  great  collections 
of  colonial  art  were  maintained  by  the  Church, 
in  stark  contrast  to  others,  like  those  of  the 
Habsburgs,  which  had  a more  secular  character.) 
Having  survived  a century  of  revolutionary 
upheaval  in  Portugal  and  much  of  Europe,  this 
collection  is  an  important  display  of  religious 
devotion  in  the  ancien  regime,  Unfortunately,  this 
monstrance,  probably  made  in  Macao,  does  not 
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appear  in  any  of  the  church's  inventories.  Only  a 
silver  chest  of  Chinese  origin  was  recorded  in  Sao 
Roque  in  1695. 

The  monstrance  follows  the  model  established 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  with  a disk  of  radiance 
encompassing  the  oval  glass  panels  that  protected 
the  relics,  which  have  disappeared.  The  base  is 
simple  with  very  little  decoration.  The  cross  and 
the  halo  are  embellished  with  engraved  parallel 
furrows.  The  reverse  side  of  the  cross  has  an  inde- 
cipherable mark. 

The  most  important  collections  of  Christian 
silverwork  in  China  or  its  cultural  sphere  are 
probably  in  Macao.  The  Museu  de  Sao  Paulo, 
the  treasury  of  the  church  of  Sao  Domingos,  and 
the  Museu  de  Macau  hold  important  works  of 
macaense  (Macanese)  as  well  as  goense  (Goan)  and 
Portuguese  silversmiths.  Most  of  these  examples 
are  from  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
although  some  are  older.  It  is  significant  that,  as 
Lisbon  provided  Goa  with  models  for  religious 
art,  so  Goa  did  for  Macao,  especially  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  monstrance  in  the  Museu  de  Sao  Roque 
is  unique  for  its  rigid  and  precise  ornamentation; 
in  contrast,  the  decoration  of  most  Macanese 
monstrances  and  reliquaries  tends  to  be  more 
fluid  and  less  defined.  The  earlier  date  of  this  item 
may  explain  the  dearth  of  similar  exemplars. 
However,  the  cross  on  top,  with  its  trilobate  ends, 
is  similar  to  a later  group  of  wooden  crosses 
produced  in  China,  especially  Macao,  and  embel- 
lished with  mother-of-pearl  motifs. 
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Chasuble 

Macao,  China,  ca.  1634 

Satin  and  velvet,  floss  silk,  gold-wrapped  thread, 
silk  cord,  cotton,  paper  (padding) 

108  x 66  cm 

Irmandade  de  Santa  Cruz,  Braga 
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This  liturgical  vestment,  a chasuble  of  Roman 
type,  has  a crimson  velvet  orphrey  and  side-panels 
of  white  satin  embroidered  with  vegetal  motifs  in 
an  ascending  arrangement. 

It  is  part  of  a set  ordered  for  the  brotherhood  of 
Bom  Jesus  de  Sao  Marcos  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Cruz  (Braga)  by  Francisco  Carvalho  Aranha,  a col- 
league residing  in  Macao  and  described  by  contem- 
poraries as  "a  very  rich  and  honored  Chinese 
mandarin  esteemed  for  his  virtue”  (Arquivo  da 
Irmandade  de  Santa  Cruz,  Book  12,  f.  42bv).  The 
set,  which  arrived  in  Lisbon  at  the  start  of  the  1635, 
was  remarkable  not  only  due  to  the  quantity  of 
items  involved,  but  also  due  to  their  diversity  and 
decoration.  It  included,  among  smaller  pieces,  three 
altar  frontals — one  with  five  panels  and  intended 


for  the  high  altar,  and  two  smaller  examples  of 
three  panels  each — a cross  cover,  a canopy,  a pulpit 
fall,  two  chasubles,  two  dalmatics,  and  a cope,  all  in 
white  satin  and  crimson  velvet  and  embroidered 
"with  all  perfection  and  richness,"12 

Although  it  is  not  known  exactly  what  was 
commissioned,  what  we  have  is  a set  of  vestments 
embroidered  in  China  according  to  an  internally 
coherent  decorative  program,  the  execution  of 
which  necessitated  the  consideration  of  certain 
morphological  and  iconographical  features  and  an 
understanding  of  their  function  within  the 
Catholic  liturgical  context.  This  is  confirmed  by 
the  presence  of  the  brotherhood’s  monogram  on 
several  pieces,  specifically  on  the  cope  and  the 
humeral  veil  that  still  exist.  (The  majority  of 
garments  in  the  set  have  disappeared,  were  con- 
verted into  other  pieces,  or  simply  dismantled.) 

The  set  of  vestments  for  the  church  of  Santa 
Cruz  is  an  extraordinary  example  of  the  embroi- 
dered textiles  manufactured  in  China  for  the  Por- 
tuguese market,  because  we  know  when  it  was 
made  and  can  trace  its  historical  route  through 
documentation  at  the  Arquivo  Historico  Ultra- 
marino  (Overseas  Historical  Archive)  and  the 
archives  of  the  brotherhood  itself,  which  is  rarely 
possible  with  this  type  of  artifact.  It  is  not  in  itself, 
however,  a rare  testimony  to  Sino-Portuguese 
production.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  references 
in  contemporary  documents  and  more  than  one 
hundred  other  surviving  examples  of  textiles  with 
a religious  function  (most  of  which  date  from 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries)  are 
known,  dispersed  in  churches,  institutions,  and 
some  Portuguese  and  foreign  museums. 

At  a specific  moment  in  its  history — in  the 
mid-sixteenth  century — Portugal,  compared  to  its 
European  peers,  presented  a particularly  favorable 


and  unique  environment  for  developing  a 
sustained  relationship  with  China  through  its 
ecclesiastic  and  lay  representatives.  One  result 
was  the  creation  of  original  art  by  Chinese  crafts- 
men and  aimed  at  the  Portuguese  market. 
Embroidered  textiles  such  as  this  chasuble  incor- 
porate cultural  references  from  both  nations, 
reflecting  a shared  understanding  and  an  acute 
sense  of  opportunity  and  initiative  that  tran- 
scended such  issues  as  the  diverse  religious 
and  aesthetic  beliefs  of  creator  and  receiver. 

They  appear  in  the  middle  of  the  modern  age  as 
the  product  of  what  may  be  considered  the 
first  shared  undertaking  between  Chinese  and 
European  communities,  to  regularly  mass- 
produce  textiles  for  a cultural  and  social  context 
totally  different  from  their  own. 

The  set  of  vestments  is  completely  consistent 
in  terms  of  the  techniques  and  materials  used 
and  the  design  solutions  characteristic  of  Sino- 
Portuguese  embroidery.  Some  pieces  employ 
totally  European  designs,  although  sometimes 
these  are  given  an  oriental  interpretation;  other 
designs  are  totally  Chinese,  dominated  by  the  tra- 
ditional floral  repertoire  with  the  addition  of  birds 
and  butterflies,  and  animals  from  the  Chinese 
bestiary;  while  in  others  Western  and  Eastern  aes- 
thetic references  co-exist,  the  former  tending  to  be 
concentrated  in  the  most  important  areas  of 
ornament,  such  as  the  orphreys. 

The  arrival  of  Chinese  textiles  in  Portugal, 
and  their  use  in  the  manufacture  of  liturgical 
adornments,  is  confirmed  by  documents  from  at 
least  the  start  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  in 
a reference  to  "huus  esparamentos  doratoreo  de 
brocado  da  China”  in  the  inventory  of  the 
wardrobe  of  King  Manuel,  dated  1521  (Braam- 
camp Freire,  vol.  2 [1904],  p.  388).  Imports  of 
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Chinese  textiles  into  Portugal  increased,  especially 
from  the  mid-sixteenth  century,  when  the  Portu- 
guese were  officially  established  in  Macao  (1557). 
These  included  not  only  lengths  of  embroidered 
fabric  to  be  cut  up  and  sewn  later,  but  also  items 
of  previously  specified  type  or  design. 
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Madonna  on  a crescent  with  angels 

Macao,  China  (?),  16th  century 
Ivory  (plaque);  ebony  (frame) 

18  x 13.6  x 3 cm 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection,  Porto 
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On  this  sculpted  ivory  plaque  representing  Our 
Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  is  flanked  by  four  angels  shown  at 
full-length.  They  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a 
background  of  curling  clouds  over  which  winged 
cherubs  are  superimposed  at  the  corners.  The 
plaque  is  framed  by  an  ebony  molding. 

The  facial  type  of  the  human  figures  in  this 
composition — expressive  and  mystical,  with 
Asian  features — and  the  profile  of  the  clouds, 
carved  in  small  circles,  point  to  a Chinese 
workshop.  The  Virgin's  mantel  and  tunic  fall 
in  shallow  and  regular  pleats.  The  elegant  ebony 
frame  is  characteristically  Chinese  but  has  an 
interesting  variant  with  regard  to  the  type 
of  setting  and  mechanism.  Located  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  front  of  this  frame  are  two  original 
small  metallic  rings  for  hanging. 


Similar  characteristics  appear  in  an  item 
in  the  former  Francisco  Hipolito  Raposo  Collec- 
tion (Hipolito  Raposo  1991,  cat.  356).  In  particular, 
the  facial  features  and  drapery  seem  to  be  related, 
as  does  the  profile  of  the  clouds  that  serve  as  the 
backdrop  in  both  compositions.  In  this  case,  one  of 
the  cherubs  is  placed  upside  down,  indicating 
some  naivety  in  the  interpretation  of  the  theme. 
Illustrated  books,  or  independent  engravings  that 
friars  possessed,  were  generally  the  most  frequent 
source  of  inspiration  for  the  production  of  these 
works.  They  were  often  made  by  locals  who  had 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  Christian  religious 
history,  which  explains  this  type  of  inaccuracy. 

It  is  common  to  find  representations  of  the 
Virgin  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
in  Asian-Portuguese  imagery,  though  much  less 
frequently  in  Chinese-produced  images  than  in 
pieces  classified  as  Indo-Portuguese  and  Sinhalese. 
This  demonstrates  the  special  place  of  Marian 
worship  in  Tridentine  iconography,  which  was  of 
great  importance  to  the  missionary  process.  No 
other  type  of  Christian  imagery  occupies  so  much 
space  on  church  altars  and  retables  in  chapels  and 
oratories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Portuguese 
in  the  East.  In  fact,  the  worship  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  was  a dogma  strongly 
supported  in  the  Portuguese  Empire  following  the 
Council  of  Trent,  the  restoration  of  the  independ- 
ence of  Portugal  (1640),  and  the  accession  of  King 
Joao  IV,  when  he  pronounced  the  Virgin  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  the  patroness  of  the 
kingdom.  His  decision  was  a form  of  tribute,  of 
public  and  official  acknowledgement  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Virgin  to  the  Portuguese  nation  since 
its  inception. 
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Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by  angels 

Macao,  China,  end  of  the  16th  century  (?) 

Ivory 

15.6  x 9 x 1 cm 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection,  Porto 
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This  ivory  plaque  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  enveloped  by  clouds  and  cherubs.  At  the 
top  the  figures  of  two  winged  angels  support 
the  Virgin’s  crown  and  the  palm  of  martydom. 
This  last  element — portending  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  a recurrent  theme  in  Portuguese 
post-Tridentine  iconography — intensifies  the 
composition's  symbolism. 

The  plaque,  which  probably  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  is  extremely  sophisti- 
cated. Its  creator  demonstrates  absolute  technical 
control,  particularly  in  the  size  and  proportions 
of  the  composition,  which  recalls  European 
Renaissance  sculpture.  The  drapery  is  handled 
with  great  subtlely  and  sobriety,  the  folds  of  the 
Virgins  mantel  falling  in  parallel  lines  with  deep 
furrows.  The  clouds  resemble  narrow  coils  that 
form  small  overlapping  circles  and  the  figures  have 
an  Asian  appearance,  with  oval  features.  Of  special 
interest  are  the  Virgin’s  large,  almond-shaped  eyes, 
as  well  as  her  delicate  nose.  Her  mouth  is  small 
and  her  neck  long  and  tapered.  The  hands  have 
long,  streamlined  fingers.  The  compassionate 
expression  of  this  image,  which  refers  back  to  the 
formal  and  emotional  self-restraint  of  the  peninsu- 
lar Counter-Reformation,  makes  it  reminiscent  of 
the  Madonnas  of  medieval  and  Renaissance  Chris- 
tian art,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  images  from 
Iberian  or  other  European  cities  that  must  have 
been  brought  to  China  by  Portuguese  missionaries 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  China,  as  in  other  Asian  countries  to 
which  Christianity  had  been  brought  by  Portugal 
in  that  period,  there  were  never  enough  mission- 
aries to  disseminate  the  Catholic  faith.  They  had 
to  make  use  of  local  artisans,  often  non-Christians 
or  those  barely  catechized,  whom  they  provided 
with  drawings,  engravings,  and  illustrated  books 
to  serve  as  models  for  the  production  of  artworks. 
In  this  specific  case  it  is  clear  that  the  craftsman 
accurately  followed  the  model  provided  to  him, 
signifying  a high  degree  of  acculturation,  which  is 
an  indication  of  an  artist  rooted  in  Macao. 

The  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  reminiscent  of  images 
of  the  Madonna  del  Popolo  (Salus  Populi  Romani), 
whose  veneration  was  widely  propagated  in  Portu- 
gal during  the  Catholic  Counter- Reformation 
and  is  particularly  evident  in  painting.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  theme  in  post-Tridentine  catechetic 
activity  was  demonstrated  in  particular  by  the 
Society  of  Jesus:  it  can  be  seen  in  various  paintings 
found  at  the  church  and  old  Professed  House  of 
Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon  that  were  copied  from  the 
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model  found  in  the  lateral  retable  of  the  basilica 
of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome  and  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  Saint  Luke  the  Apostle.  The  Indo- 
Portuguese  gilded  silver  and  enamel  oratory - 
reliquary  belonging  to  the  Museu  Nacional  de 
Arte  Antiga  in  Lisbon  provides  an  example  of  how 
this  theme  was  propagated  in  the  East.  It  was 
part  of  a set  of  objects  offered  to  the  Convento  do 
Carmo  in  Vidigueira  in  1595  by  Father  Andre 
Coutinho,  who  was  connected  to  the  Gama  family, 
the  masters  of  Vidigueira  after  the  discovery  of  the 
sea  route  to  India  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  1498. 
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Crucified  Christ 

Macao,  China  (?),  end  of  the  16th  century  (ca.  1600) 
Polychromed  ivory 
22.7  x 21.5  x 4.4  cm 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection,  Porto 
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Two  factors  were  central  to  the  artistic  ties 
between  China  and  Portugal.  First  were  the  exis- 
tence and  activity  of  the  Padroado  Real  (Royal 
Patronage)  granted  by  the  popes  to  the  kings  of 
Portugal  that  enabled  them  to  exercise  extensive 
control  over  religious  activities  in  the  empire. 
Second  was  the  fact  that  Macao  became  the  main 
port  of  entry  and  departure  for  men,  merchan- 
dise, and  ideas.  Many  ivory  images  intended  for 
Christian  religious  use  were  made  in  China.  The 
southern  Chinese,  who  were  in  contact  with  the 
Europeans,  had  an  ancient  tradition  in  the  art  of 


ivory  carving,  and  thus  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  eager  to  work  with  the  recently  arrived 
Portuguese. 

This  image  of  the  crucified  Christ  in  poly- 
chromed ivory  was  probably  made  by  a Chinese 
artist  living  in  Macao.  Its  creator  demonstrates  his 
excellent  technique  and  deep  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tian iconography,  and  he  certainly  used  a sophisti- 
cated work  of  European  origin  as  his  model. 
According  to  the  hypothesis  proposed  by  Pedro 
Dias,  this  may  have  been  Italian,  brought  by 
Jesuits,  by  members  of  another  religious  order, 
or  by  a senior  dignitary  in  a private  oratory. 

The  sculpture  is  characterized  by  its  remark- 
able plastic  quality.  It  conveys  a spirituality  and 
mysticism  that  are  much  more  striking  in  Chinese 
ivory  imagery  than  in  that  of  other  cultures 
(India,  the  Mughal  Empire,  and  Sri  Lanka).  The 
figure  has  a face  and  expression  that  are  distinctly 
Asian,  with  half-closed  elongated  eyes  and  a fine, 
long  nose.  He  wears  a forked  beard.  The  artist 
treated  anatomical  details  with  great  realism, 
including  the  hands  with  delicate,  long  fingers, 
and  well-defined  chest,  leg,  and  arm  muscles.  The 
loincloth  is  stylized  with  parallel  pleats  composed 
of  angular  and  geometric  creases  resembling  those 
in  some  Sinhalese-Portuguese  prototypes. 

Representations  of  Christ  in  ivory  are,  without 
a doubt,  one  of  the  most  valuable  reflections  of 
Portuguese  colonial  expansion,  providing  us  with 
important  confirmation  of  the  encounter  between 
cultures.  The  creation  of  this  type  of  object  repre- 
sented the  realization  of  an  entire  process  of 
recovery  of  the  Catholic  faith  that  would  be  greatly 
intensified  with  the  Counter-Reformation.  In  fact, 
this  period  in  history,  marked  by  religious  ferment, 
resulted  in  cultural  interpenetration,  documented 
by  assorted  ivory  objects  that  looked  extremely 
exotic.  Within  a relatively  short  time  it  was 
possible  to  find  chapels  and  private  oratories 
founded  under  the  Padroado  Real  that  contained 


altars  where  elephants  tusks  had  been  trans- 
formed into  images  of  the  crucified  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  the  Christ  Child,  and  saints  copied  from 
European  models  such  as  sculptures,  paintings, 
engravings,  and  book  illustrations. 

For  many  years,  large  numbers  of  pieces 
produced  in  the  new  Asian  colonies  by  indigenous 
artisans  were  traditionally  classified  as  variants  of 
Indo-Portuguese  art.  However,  as  the  twentieth 
century  approached,  the  intensive  research  under- 
taken by  Bernardo  Ferrao  de  Tavares  e Tavora 
questioned  this  classification,  starting  with  an 
extensive  inventory  that  was  based  on  various 
typologies  of  these  images.  Aside  from  this  study, 
it  was  possible  to  fit  the  various  typologies  within 
distinct  regions  according  to  iconography,  materi- 
als, sculpture,  expressiveness,  and  ornamentation. 
Thus,  the  ivory  religious  images  are  found  to 
have  originated  from  Portuguese  India  (Malabar 
Coast)  and  the  island  of  Sri  Lanka,  which 
produced  the  majority  of  pieces;  and  from  China 
and  Japan,  which  produced  fewer  examples,  either 
because  of  the  more  limited  religious  influence  of 
the  Portuguese,  as  in  China,  or  simply  because  of 
the  short  period  of  time  in  which  they  were 
present,  as  in  the  case  ot  Japan,  where  the  Portu- 
guese landed  in  1543  and  from  where  they  were 
expelled  in  1639.  Nevertheless,  the  Portuguese  did 
influence  the  rich  and  spectacular  decorative  art  ol 
the  Momoyama  and  Edo  periods  with  pieces  of 
furniture  used  for  religious  purposes,  cabinets  on 
stands,  chests,  tools,  and  the  weapons  of  Portu- 
guese navigators.  Few  ivory  images  were  found  in 
this  context.  In  China,  where  Portuguese  penetra- 
tion was  more  limited  and  missionary  contacts 
were  strictly  circumscribed  to  factories  established 
along  the  coast,  we  find  especially  beautiful  and 
rich  ivory  works  of  art.  Plaques  carved  with 
scenes  of  the  Nativity  and  Calvary  are  known,  and 
images  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  are  particularly 
interesting,  though  in  certain  cases  their  places  of 
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origin  have  been  confused  with  pieces  from  Sri 
Lanka  because  they  showed  similar  characteris- 
tics. Chinese  examples  showing  a similar  treat- 
ment of  the  figure  of  the  crucified  Christ  include 
the  rectangular  carved  plaque  belonging  to  the 
Francisco  Hipolito  Raposo  Collection,  and 
another  in  the  loao  Pinto  Ribeiro  Collection  that 
was  originally  probably  part  of  a triptych.  No 
other  detached  sculptures  of  the  Crucified  Christ 
are  known  from  the  group  of  Sino-Portuguese 
pieces  studied,  which  makes  this  piece  unique 
within  the  context  of  Asian-Portuguese  imagery. 
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View  of  Macao,  in  Antonio  Bocarro’s 

‘Livro  das  Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas,  cicades 

e povoagoens  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental’ 

Pedro  Barreto  de  Resende  (Portugal,  Goa,  d.  165/) 
Goa,  ca.  1635 
Watercolor  on  paper 
41  x 61  cm 

Biblioteca  Publica  de  Evora,  cod-cxv-2-i  115 
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A site  "invented"  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  1550s 
and  elevated  to  the  status  of  city  in  1585,  Macao 
represented  the  first  phase  in  a process  of  urban 
renewal  shaped  by  Europeans  that  took  place 
across  East  and  Southeast  Asia  between  the 
second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  first 
decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  cities 
born  in  this  period  included,  in  order,  Nagasaki, 
Manila,  and  Batavia  (now  Jakarta).  In  the 
seventeenth  century  Macao  was  a commercial, 
maritime,  and  multiethnic  city.  It  sheltered  an 
Asian  population  of  varied  origins  and  great 
mobility,  and  was  governed  by  a mercantile  oli- 
garchy that  was  primarily  Portuguese  and  whose 
power  stemmed  from  its  control  over  the  Senado 
da  Camara  (Municipal  Council)  and  the  religious 
brotherhood  called  the  Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia 
(Holy  House  of  Mercy).  Macao’s  fortunes  were 
dependent,  above  all,  on  the  commerce  between 
China  and  Japan  until  1640,  but  it  was  able  to 
chart  alternative  commercial  routes  after  that 
date.  Situated  on  the  periphery  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom,  Macao  was  always  a place  for  compro- 
mise and  negotiation,  a city  that  was  at  once 
Chinese  and  Portuguese,  as  well  as  a commercial 
entrepot  and  a politico-administrative  center. 

Only  a few  maps  of  Macao  from  the  first 
third  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  known,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  drawing  by  Pedro 
Barreto  de  Resende — found  in  the  Livro  das 
Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas,  cidades  e povoagdens  do 
Estado  da  India  Oriental  of  Antonio  Bocarro  (see 
also  1-2) — is  one  of  the  high-water  marks  of  the 
cartography  of  Macao  from  that  era.  Indeed,  the 
middle  of  the  century  saw  a proliferation  of  maps 
of  the  city,  almost  all  of  them  based  on  Resende’s 


model.  These  views  focus  attention  on  the  inner 
harbor  area  and  place  considerable  emphasis  on 
Macao's  churches  and  defensive  structures.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  this  prototype  also  served  as 
the  basis  for  a set  of  Chinese  maps  from  the  late 
seventeenth  century. 
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Portrait  of  Matteo  Ricci 

Emanuel  Pereira,  S.J.  (born  Yu  Wenhui; 

Japan,  Macao,  and  China,  1575-/633) 

Beijing,  China,  1610 
Oil  on  canvas 
120  x 95  cm 

Chiesa  del  Santissimo  Nome  di  Cesii  all’ Argentina, 
fec,  Rome,  68 
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This  famous  painting  by  the  Chinese  Christian 
artist  Emanuel  Pereira  (Yu  Wenhui,  1575-1633)  is 
the  only  existing  portrait  of  Matteo  Ricci  (1552- 
1610),  known  in  Chinese  as  Li  Madou,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  first  mainland  Chinese  mission  at 
Zhaoqing  and  one  of  the  greatest  linguists  of  his 
time.  Few  Jesuit  missionaries  are  better  known  than 
this  polyglot  from  Macerata  in  the  Italian  Marches, 
who  perhaps  more  than  any  other  tried  to  integrate 
European  Renaissance  culture  into  Chinese  civiliza- 
tion. In  Zhaoqing,  Shaozhou  (1589-95),  Nanjing 
and  Nanchang  (1595-98),  and  finally  the  capital, 
Beijing  (1601-10),  Ricci  impressed  Chinese  intellec- 
tuals with  his  understanding  of  the  Chinese 
language  and  learned  the  Confucian  classic  texts  by 
heart.  He  gained  many  influential  friends  among  the 
literati  and — after  a brief  experiment  dressing  up 
as  a Buddhist  monk — he  forsook  the  garb  of  a 
Catholic  priest  for  that  of  a Confucian  scholar,  as 
shown  in  this  somewhat  dour  portrait. 


■MATTHEWS  R ICC]  VS  Ma.C  L'R  ATE  NS  1 S OVI  PRIMES  ESOGIEX^E,! 
t-sv  Evangel ivwr  In  Sinlas  Invexjt  Obiit  anmo  Salvtis 
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Unlike  missionaries  in  Japan,  Ricci  did  nor 
aim  at  mass  conversions  in  China,  seeing  his  role 
merely  as  laying  the  foundations  for  later  work. 
His  ministry  was  therefore  not  overtly  religious, 
since  he  realized  that  Christianity  had  to  be  pre- 
sented as  a complete  philosophy  in  its  fullest 
context  before  the  Chinese  would  take  it  seriously. 
For  Ricci  that  context  was  found  primarily  in  the 
sciences,  in  geography,  and  in  his  literary  works  on 
morality.  A prolific  writer,  his  most  famous  works 
are  his  catechism,  A True  Account  of  the  Master  of 
Heaven  ( Tianzhu  shiyi,  1584),  written  with  Michele 
Ruggieri,  and  his  Treatise  on  Friendship  ( Jiaoyou  lun, 
i595)i  the  first  book  he  wrote  directly  in  Chinese 
and  the  one  that  sealed  his  reputation  as  a scholar. 
China’s  thriving  printing  presses  gave  Ricci  a head 
start  in  disseminating  his  teachings.  An  invitation 
from  the  emperor  bestowed  on  Ricci  the  extraor- 
dinary honor  of  being  the  first  European  to  help 
revise  the  imperial  calendar,  and  in  Beijing  he 
was  at  the  center  of  a lively  intellectual  circle  that 
included  many  converts  such  as  Xu  Guangqi 


(1562-1633),  Li  Zhizao  (1565-1632),  Yang  Tingyun 
(1557-1627),  and  Wang  Zheng  (1571-1644). 
Although  surprisingly  unresponsive  to  Chinese 
painting  traditions,  Ricci  was  a great  believer  in 
the  power  of  Western  devotional  art.  He  made 
extensive  use  of  imagery  in  his  preaching,  remark- 
ing that  “these  images  are  necessary  to  allow 
us  to  console  and  help  the  new  Christians."  Like 
missionaries  in  Japan  and  the  Americas,  Ricci 
believed  firmly  in  the  miraculous  power  of  holy 
pictures  and  their  ability  to  cause  conversions. 

He  eagerly  pointed  out  the  amazement  with 
which  the  Chinese  greeted  European  one-point 
perspective,  chiaroscuro,  and  the  other  effects 
of  pictorial  realism. 

This  portrait  was  painted  in  Beijing  after 
Pereira  had  served  as  artist  to  the  Nanjing 
mission.  Ricci  soon  became  dismayed  by  what 
he  described  as  Pereiras  "mediocre”  abilities 
and  replaced  him  with  Jacobo  Niwa  (see  c-2, 
not  in  catalogue).  The  image  is  worth  some  atten- 
tion, however,  since  it  exhibits  hybrid  features. 


The  sweeping,  linear  curve  of  the  nose  and  eye- 
brows recalls  Chinese  painting  convention  as  well 
as  the  style  of  the  Japanese  Seminary  of  Painters, 
where  Pereira  trained  (compare  to  j-4,  j-3).  In 
addition,  the  figure's  stiff,  three-quarters  pose 
before  a relatively  monochromatic  background 
recalls  traditional  Chinese  portraiture.  Any 
delicacy  of  line  has  been  ruined  by  heavy-handed 
overpainting  in  oil,  probably  done  in  Rome  years 
after  the  painting  had  joined  the  collection  of  the 
Gesu,  the  Jesuit  mother  church,  in  1617.  The  Latin 
inscription  reads  “Father  Mattheus  Riccius  of 
Macerata,  who  was  the  first  of  the  Society  of  Jesus 
to  bring  the  Gospel  to  China.  He  died  in  the  year 
of  Salvation  1610,  aged  60." 
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c-10 

Cope 

China,  Ming  dynasty,  late  16th  or  early  ryth  century; 
Russia,  ca.  1700-20  (tailoring) 

Silk  satin,  colored  silk  thread,  gold  thread 

146  cm  (I.  of  back);  60/61  cm  (w.  of  cloth,  with  selvage) 

State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  u-606 
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Chinese  silk  was  one  of  the  country's  leading 
export  commodities  for  more  than  two  millennia. 
Russia  became  actively  involved  in  this  trade  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  the  more  so  when  the 
land  route  to  China  was  discovered  (on  the  first 
journey  by  Ivan  Petlin  in  1618)  and  Russia  became 
a transit  point  for  the  export  of  all  Iranian,  Indian, 
and  Chinese  silks.  Diplomatic  relations  between 
Russia  and  China  were  strengthened,  and  with 
their  embassies  the  Chinese  often  sent  gifts  of 
silk.  In  1649  Emperor  Shunzhi  (reigned  1644-62) 
sent  700  patterned  and  embroidered  lengths  of 
silk  to  the  Russian  Czar. 

The  missions  headed  by  Feodor  Baykov  estab- 
lished new  relations  with  China,  and  a new 
market  in  Tobolsk  was  founded  in  1654  as  a center 
of  trade.  Chinese  and  Mongolian  merchants 
brought  to  it  various  many-colored  silks,  precious 
stones,  porcelain,  rhubarb,  tea,  anise,  and  many 
other  goods.  It  was  remarked  at  the  time  that  the 
Chinese  silk  brought  to  Siberia  was  of  much 
better  quality  than  Iranian  silk.  The  caravan  trade 
between  1697  and  1758  transported  Chinese  goods 
and  fabrics  through  Tobolsk  and  later  via  Irkutsk. 
Another  center  of  active  trade  was  Archangel. 

Silk  does  not  last  long:  in  use,  it  tears  and 
abrades,  yet  some  surviving  fabrics  prove  that 
Chinese  silk  was  quite  common  in  Russia  in  the 
seventeeth  century.  During  the  rule  of  Alexei 
Mikhailovich  (1645-76),  Chinese  silk  in  bright 
hues  of  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green  was  worn  by 
Russian  nobility  and  used  in  churches  for  priests’ 
vestments,  coverlets,  curtains,  icon  screens,  etc. 
Samuel  von  Goethe,  the  nephew  of  the  Swedish 
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ambassador  in  1665-69,  bought  from  Moscow 
red  damask  decorated  with  cranes  and  Daoist 
symbols  in  medallions  and  presented  it  in 
1697  (the  date  is  embroidered  on  the  fabric)  to 
the  church  in  Espoo,  Sweden  where  the  silk  is 
kept  as  a chalice  coverlet.  An  official  member  of 
the  Swedish  expedition  to  Russia  of  1673-74,  one 
Kielburger,  witnessed  trade  with  merchants  111 
Moscow  and  observed  the  appearance  there  of 
Chinese  goods.  European  traders  were  immedi- 
ately attracted  by  the  silk  to  be  found  in  Moscow, 
though  the  silk  trade  was  a state  monopoly.  In 
1673  Chinese  silk  was  sold  to  the  Czar  and  his 
treasury  at  a price  of  25  rubles  per  pood  (a 
Russian  measure  equivalent  to  16  kilograms);  it 
was  so  exquisite  that  a German  merchant  paid 
120  rubles  per  pood  for  it  and  sent  it  to  Hamburg 
(Kurtz  1915). 

Peter  I (reigned  1689-1725)  ordered  for  his 
palaces  Chinese  silk  wall  hangings,  painted  and 
embroidered,  fabrics,  curtains,  and  blankets,  some 
of  which  still  exist.  For  example,  the  Hermitage 
has  big  silk  hangings  in  the  kesi  (tapestry-woven) 
technique  with  "one  hundred  boys  playing"  that 
belonged  to  Peter  I by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century;  a scklafrok  (gown)  owned  by  him,  tailored 
in  the  1690s  from  seventeenth-century  blue 
damask  decorated  with  gerbils  among  repeating 
vines;  another  robe  lined  with  white  damask  with 
a flower  pattern;  and  individual  Chinese  silk 
articles,  such  as  horse  covers,  pillow  cases,  sashes, 
toys,  etc.  In  addition,  a large  quantity  of  Chinese 
silk  was  consumed  by  the  army.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries  Russian  flags  were  made  from  both 
Chinese  plain  and  patterned  silk:  examples  are 
kept  at  the  Hermitage  and  the  Military  Museum, 
Stockholm. 

This  Orthodox  priests  robe  or  cope 
exemplifies  such  use  of  Chinese  silk.  It  is  made 
from  lengths  of  dark-blue  silk  satin  of  the  late  six- 
teenth to  early  seventeenth  century.  Each  length  is 
embroidered  with  a large  ascending  dragon  in 
colored  silk  and  gold  threads:  dragons  chasing 
pearls  in  the  sky  are  a traditional  Chinese  subject. 
In  this  embroidery  the  dragons  have  caught  the 
pearls  in  their  four-clawed  paws,  a particularly 
interesting  subject  that  can  be  found,  though 
rather  rarely,  in  late  Ming  art.  The  use  of  dragon- 
embroidered  silks  seems  unexpected  in  the 
context  of  Orthodox  Church  vestments,  yet 
priests  were  attracted  by  rare  and  expensive  exotic 
fabrics  and  used  them  for  ceremonial  garments. 
Chinese  fabrics — either  embroidered  silk  or 
damask  patterned  with  flowers  and  birds — were 
used  from  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies for  church  garments  in  Russia  and  Europe. 
Fabrics  embroidered  with  dragons  were  very  rare 
outside  China  because  golden  dragons  with  four 
or  five  claws  served  in  the  Heavenly  Empire  as 
symbols  ol  the  emperor,  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
or  other  members  of  the  family,  so  their  use  else- 
where was  strictly  forbidden:  they  could  get  to 


Europe  only  as  gifts  to  rulers  who  were  recog- 
nized as  equals  (or  of  slightly  lower  rank). 

An  example  was  the  lengths  of  silk  with  dragons 
brought  from  China  by  the  embassy  of  Lev 
Izmailov  in  1719-20.  On  seeing  them,  Lorenz 
Lang,  a member  of  the  embassy,  remarked  that 
the  fabrics  were  embroidered  with  "disgusting 
looking"  dragons.  Emperor  Kangxi  presented  ten 
lengths  of  fabric  with  embroidered  dragons 
(perhaps  from  palace  stock)  to  Peter  I,  and  it  is 
possible  that  three  of  these  were  used  in  this  robe. 
The  cut  of  copes  and  chasubles  remained  practi- 
cally unchanged  in  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
does  not  allow  us  to  determine  the  robe’s  exact 
date,  but  we  know  that  the  use  of  exotic  textiles 
for  church  garments  was  forbidden  in  Russian  in 
the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century.  The  hemp  lining  of  this  robe  has  been 
changed  several  times  and  the  gold  brocaded, 
Russian-made  ribbon  forming  the  cross  and  the 
borders  seems  to  be  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
replacing  the  old,  worn-out  ribbon.  This  author  is 
unaware  of  any  other  priests  garment  in  Europe 
or  Russia  made  from  Chinese  silk  embroidered 
with  dragons.  A plausible  explanation  for  how  the 
robe  came  to  made  from  such  a fabric  is  that 
Peter  I order  his  court,  including  the  clergy,  to 
dress  up  for  his  costume  parties.  The  Czar  also 
arranged  feasts  when  priests  were  mocked.  It  is 
possible  that  the  cope  was  made  in  the  early  eight- 
eenth century  for  one  such  feast,  but  was  then 
kept  and  often  used  in  church  on  special  occa- 
sions. 
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Guanyin  with  boy  attendant 

Fujian  province,  China,  Ming  or  Qing  dynasty, 
late  16th  or  i/th  century 
Soapstone 
29.5  cm  (h.) 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum,  Schloss  Ambras,  pa  888/34 
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Soapstone,  known  as  Shoushan  stone  in 
China  after  its  area  of  origin  near  Fuzhou  in 
Fujian  province,  was  a popular  medium  lor  small 
carvings  for  the  scholars  desk  and  figures  of 
popular  patron  saints  in  the  late  Ming  period. 
Buddhist  and  Daoist  deities,  and  historical  and 
mythical  worthies  of  a secular  nature,  were 
represented  often  in  informal  poses  and  resemble 
auspicious  curios  more  than  objects  of  pious 
devotion.  Several  carvers  are  known  by  name, 
the  most  important  among  them  Yang  Yuxuan 
and  Zhou  Bin,  although  most  works — like 
this  piece  and  like  Chinese  artifacts  in  general — 
are  anonymous. 

The  group  illustrated  depicts  the  Bodhisattva 
Avalokitesvara  (known  as  Guanyin  in  China) 
in  characteristic  late  Ming  fashion  as  a graceful 


female  deity  and  protectress  of  children,  rising 
from  waves  on  a lotus  flower  and  holding  a 
scroll  and  a rosary.  Supported  on  a smaller  lotus 
bloom,  a small  boy  stands  beside  her,  his  head 
raised  toward  the  goddess,  his  palms  pressed 
together  in  adoration.  Although  in  a Buddhist 
context  the  goddess  Guanyin  would  not  be 
depicted  holding  a child,  the  theme  of  an  adoring 
boy  next  to  the  Bodhisattva  is  also  known  from 
large-scale  religious  sculptures  in  Ming  temple 
contexts,  as  in  the  Shuanglinsi  in  Pingyao, 

Shanxi  province. 

This  carving  belonged  to  the  Kunstkammer  of 
Schloss  Ambras  near  Innsbruck  in  Austria, 
founded  by  Archduke  Ferdinand  II  (1529-1595), 
one  of  the  most  active  and  discerning  collectors  of 
the  house  of  Habsburg,  but  it  might  have  been 
acquired  after  his  collection  was  incorporated  into 
that  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II  (1552-1612).  It  is  one 
of  a group  of  thirty-four  soapstone  carvings  at 
Schloss  Ambras  representing  popular  deities, 
mostly  of  the  Buddhist  pantheon  (Garner  1975, 
pi.  18b;  Berlin  1985,  cat.  nos.  3/35-41).  Although 
one  of  the  carvings  is  inscribed  with  a date  equiva- 
lent to  1568  c.e.,  the  whole  group  seems  stylisti- 
cally to  be  somewhat  later. 
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Mother  goddess  with  monk  attendant 

Dehua,  Fujian  province,  China, 

Ming  or  Qing  dynasty,  lyth  century 
Porcelain  (blanc-de-chine) 

35  cm  (h.) 

The  B urghley  House  Collection,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  CER0265 

Kilns  at  Dehua  in  Fujian  province,  which  had 
made  white  porcelain  in  great  quantity  but  of 
modest  quality  in  the  Song  (960-1279)  and  Yuan 
(1279-1368)  dynasties,  gained  international  fame 
in  the  Late  Ming  (1368-1644),  when  they  special- 
ized  in  the  production  of  religious  paraphernalia. 
Their  highly  plastic  and  exceedingly  pure,  smooth 
white  clay  and  glossy  colorless  glaze  were  ideally 
suited  for  altar  wares,  and  particularly  for  figures. 
As  these  generally  small  items  were  intended  for 
house  altars  rather  than  temples,  they  took  their 
subject  matter  from  popular  religion  rather  than 


the  orthodox  doctrines.  Buddhist  deities,  Daoist 
immortals,  Confucian  saints,  and  deified  local 
heroes  were  all  modeled  in  porcelain  and  appealed 
not  only  to  believers  in  China  but  were  also 
exported  to  Europe  as  curios. 

Among  the  most  popular  Dehua  figures  were 
images  of  the  Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara  in  her 
incarnation  as  the  graceful  goddess  of  mercy, 
Guanyin,  generally  depicted  seated,  dressed  in 
loose  robes  and  a hood.  Since  these  were  under- 
stood as  Madonna  figures  in  the  West,  they  were 
soon  also  ordered  as  such.  While  Guanyin  was 
sometimes  identified  by  a rosary,  an  ambrosia 
bottle,  or  a ruyi  scepter  (a  good  luck  charm),  the 
Virgin  was  often  depicted  with  a child.  The  two 
images  were  so  closely  related,  however,  that  the 
attributes  are  not  always  reliable.  While  in  this 
group  the  ruyi  scepter  would  suggest  a depiction 
of  Guanyin,  the  small  tonsured  monk  in  a belted 
habit  by  her  side  implies  an  identification  as  the 
Virgin  Mary. 

This  piece  is  one  of  two  such  groups  pre- 
served at  Burghley  House  as  part  of  a large  collec- 
tion of  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley, 
Lord  Treasurer  of  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  part  of 
which  is  recorded  in  inventories  drawn  up  in  1688 
and  1690,  the  latter  as  the  deed  of  gift  from  the 
countess  of  Devonshire  to  her  daughter  Anne, 
countess  of  Exeter.  This  figure  is  unfortunately 
not  specifically  identifiable  in  the  inventories. 
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Method  for  reciting  the  rosary 
(Song  nianzhu  guicheng) 

Caspar  Ferreira,  S.J.  (Portugal,  China,  1571-1649); 

(or Jodo  da  Rocha,  S.J.?;  China,  1565-1623) 

China  (?),  beginning  of  the  17th  century  (16 19-23?) 
Woodblock  on  paper 
24  x 15.7  cm 

Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  Chinois  686 1 
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This  small  volume  contains  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  European-inspired  illustrations 
appearing  in  a Chinese  book.  In  contrast  to  the 
four  religious  images  included  as  an  exotic 
curiosity  in  the  catalogue  of  ink-stick  motifs  pub- 
lished in  1606  by  a merchant  in  Nanjing,  the  illus- 
trations of  the  Song  nianzhu  guicheng  (Method 
for  reciting  the  rosary)  retain  all  of  their  religious 
vigor  and  spirit. 

This  book  attests  to  the  exceptional  ability  of 
the  Jesuits  to  adapt  to  Chinese  civilization.  They 
very  quickly  adopted  local  printing  techniques, 
and  this  edition  shows  all  the  features  of  the 
format,  binding,  and  layout  that  characterize  illus- 
trated books  at  the  end  of  the  Ming  dynasty 


(1368-1644).  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  and 
this  is  one  of  only  two  copies  preceded  by  a pre- 
liminary folio  that  lists  all  the  Jesuits  who  collabo- 
rated in  its  editing,  the  other  being  kept  at  the 
Getty  Research  Institute,  Los  Angeles.  The 
volume  shown  here  has  the  abridged  title  of 
Qimeng,  a term  that  designates  any  introductory 
instruction  manual.  The  central  area  of  the  pre- 
liminary folio,  where  titles  usually  appear,  bears 
the  name  Nianzhu  guicheng,  which  actually  only 
refers  to  the  second  part  of  the  volume.  The  first 
part,  as  written  on  its  first  page,  is  the  Tianzhu 
shengjiao  qimeng  (Introductory  manual  of  Chris- 
tian instruction).  It  is  a translation  of  an  opuscule 
intended  for  the  evangelization  of  rural  children 
that  was  written  in  the  form  of  a dialogue  by  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  Marco  Jorge  (1524-1571).  It  was 
translated  into  Chinese  by  another  Portuguese 
Jesuit,  Joao  da  Rocha  (1565-1623),  who  arrived  in 
China  in  1598  and  is  known  to  have  baptized  Xu 
Guangqi  (1562-1633),  the  country’s  most  famous 
convert  to  Catholicism.  According  to  the  prelimi- 
nary folio,  Fathers  Ferreira,  Cattaneo,  and  de 
Semedo  edited  the  text. 

The  folio  also  claims  that  the  Portuguese 
priest  Gaspar  Ferreira  (1571-1649)  was  the  author 
of  the  second,  untitled  part,  which  in  this  copy  is 
The  Method  for  Reciting  the  Rosary,  and  Fathers 
Furtado,  Sambiasi,  and  de  Figueredo  were  its 
editors.  Rocha  is  not  mentioned  as  the  author,  in 
contrast  to  what  is  commonly  believed.  Doubt 
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remains  over  the  real  author  because  the  precise 
titles  of  each  part  with  their  corresponding 
authors  are  not  listed.  This  folio  may  have  been 
added  at  a later  printing  since  it  indicates  that  the 
two  sections  received  the  approbation  of  Father 
Emmanuel  Diaz  ( Junior),  who  became  vice- 
provincial  governor  only  in  1623,  the  year  Rocha 
died.  It  is  possible  that  the  woodblocks  of  The 
Method  for  Reciting  the  Rosary  were  engraved  some 
years  before  the  collective  editing  of  this  volume 
in  the  second  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

A study  of  the  five  known  copies  confirms  that 
the  two  parts  were  usually  bound  together. 

The  dialogue  between  a teacher  and  his 
student,  which  takes  up  all  of  the  first  part  and 
the  first  three  pages  of  the  second  part,  is  written 
in  a very  simple  vernacular  style.  This  catechism 
was  meant  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
Chinese  to  the  Catholic  religion.  The  missionaries 
could  read  the  questions  and  answers  out  loud 
in  order  to  make  the  elementary  principles  of 
Christianity  understood  in  a clear  and  lively 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  work  enabled  them 
to  go  through  exercises  of  daily  piety  such  as  the 
recitation  of  prayers  and  meditation  through  visu- 
alization of  the  images  of  saints. 

The  Method  . . . has  fifteen  illustrations, 
fourteen  of  which  are  adapted  from  the  Evangelicae 
Histonae  Imagines  by  Geronimo  Nadal,  published 
in  Antwerp  in  1593,  a splendid  book  appearing 
shortly  thereafter  under  the  title  of  Adnotationes  et 
Meditationes  in  Evangelia.  One  copy  of  this  book, 
with  its  153  engravings  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  arrived 
in  southern  China  circa  1605.  The  illustrations  to 
The  Method  . . . are  true  reinterpretations  of  these 
engravings  by  a Chinese  artist.  In  the  same  way 
that  one  speaks  of  translating  a text  from  one 
language  into  another,  we  should  speak  here  of  a 
’'translation''  from  one  pictorial  language  into 
another.  The  original  images  from  the  Christian 
iconographic  tradition  were  engraved  onto  copper, 
but  this  Western  technique  was  then  unknown  in 
China.  The  images  in  The  Method  . . . consequently 
had  to  be  translated  into  a pictorial  language 
suited  to  Chinese  xylographic  techniques.  The 
drawings  are  delineated  in  fine  black  strokes,  and 
European  perspective  and  shading  are  voluntarily 
excluded.  The  drawings  alternate  with  empty 
spaces,  a device  familiar  in  Chinese  painting. 

The  apparent  simplicity,  however,  hides 
the  master  strokes  of  a well-trained  artist.  The 
Western  scenery,  architecture,  and  furnishings 
that  might  have  been  unintelligible  to  the  Chinese 
public  were,  as  far  as  possible,  translated  into  their 
Chinese  equivalents.  It  seems  that  the  artist,  aware 
of  the  novelty  of  what  he  was  trying  to  convey, 
concentrated  his  attention  on  the  essentials  of  the 
biblical  message.  The  images  were  simplified, 
though  not  excessively,  so  as  to  be  more  under- 
standable. The  artist,  who  occasionally  combined 
elements  from  several  of  Nadal’s  illustrations, 
created  images  in  conformity  with  Chinese  aes- 
thetics that  are  far  from  being  mere  copies  of  the 


European  originals.  His  understanding  of  the 
religious  portent  of  each  scene  also  suggests  his 
probable  allegiance  to  the  Christian  faith. 

The  explanatory  procedure  Nadal  adopted 
through  the  use  of  letters  referring  to  captions 
was  not  followed,  and  neither  were  the  texts  above 
and  below  the  original  illustrations  reproduced. 
The  Chinese  image  occupies  a more  elongated 
space,  though  in  a smaller  format.  The  facial 
contours  of  the  biblical  characters  were  slightly 
sinicized,  but  not  their  clothing,  which  must 
have  appeared  as  an  exotic  touch  to  Chinese 
viewers.  This  was  neither  clumsiness  nor  over- 
sight, but  a deliberate  choice  intended  to  empha- 
size the  foreign  origin  of  the  new  religious 
doctrine.  The  same  convention  applies  to  Chinese 
paintings  when  dealing  with  Buddhist  iconogra- 
phy; Buddhism  was  also  a foreign  religion 
adopted  by  China. 

This  first  attempt  at  a Chinese  interpretation 
of  a series  of  biblical  images  would  be  repeated 
soon  afterwards.  In  1637  ajesuit,  Father  Aleni, 
published  a book  containing  fifty-five  scenes  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  that  were  more  faithful  to  the  style  of 
the  Antwerp  model.  The  unknown  new  artist  tried 
to  reproduce  the  interplay  of  shadow  in  the 
original  engravings  on  copper,  and  retained  more 
elements  of  the  original  scenery  and  page  layout. 

Both  the  artist  and  engraver  of  the  wood- 
blocks of  The  Method  . . . were  anonymous.  Was 
this  discretion  a necessary  precaution  taken  by 


Chinese  Christians  unwilling  to  publicize  their 
affiliation  to  the  foreign  doctrine?  Or  could  the 
signature  of  a renowned  painter,  such  as  Dong 
Qichang  (1555-1636)  or  one  of  his  disciples,  have 
added  a mercantile  tinge  incompatible  with  a reli- 
gious work  of  art?  The  book  was  nicely  printed 
on  fine  paper,  and  despite  its  status  as  an  intro- 
ductory instruction  manual,  was  refined  enough 
to  circulate  within  sophisticated  milieus  without 
offending  aesthetic  sensibilities.  It  is  a unique  tes- 
timony to  the  care  with  which  the  missionaries 
sought  to  teach  new  converts  by  inculcating  in 
them  a sense  of  religious  piety  and  the  basic 
elements  of  Christian  symbolism. 

This  copy  was  acquired  by  the  Bibliotheque 
nationale  in  Paris  in  the  first  third  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  Jesuits  had  always  taken  care  to  send 
all  their  publications  to  Europe:  though  they  could 
not  be  read,  for  no  one  at  the  time  was  literate  in 
Chinese,  the  books  printed  in  China  served  to 
bolster  the  propaganda  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  with 
concrete  evidence  of  their  accomplishments. 
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Mother  Goddess  with  child 

Fujian  province,  China, 

Ming  dynasty,  late  16th  or  early  17th  century 
Ivory,  traces  of  paint  or  lacquer 
19.5  cm  (h.) 

State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  LN-939 
Bibliography 
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The  Catholic  Church  was  able  to  expand  in  the 
south  and  southwest  of  China,  on  its  coast,  and 
on  the  islands  of  Southeast  Asia  in  the  areas  open 
to  Europeans.  In  Guangzhou,  Macao,  and  on  the 
islands,  Catholic  churches  were  erected  from  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  missionaries 
ordered  sculptures  of  the  Holy  Mother,  Christ, 
and  Catholic  saints,  primarily  to  decorate 
churches  and  chapels  in  Portuguese  India,  and  as 
donations  to  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
churches  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  the  Chinese 
province  of  Fujian  there  was  a strong  tradition 
of  carving,  creating  sculptures  and  relief  plaques 
from  wood,  stone,  ivory,  porcelain,  and  other 
materials  both  for  the  home  market  and  for 
export.  Carvers  from  the  Portuguese  colony  of 
Goa  and  the  island  of  Ceylon  (Sri  Lanka)  also 
made  such  images.  Expensive  ivory  sculptures 
were  most  in  demand,  for  they  suggested  in  their 
texture  and  color  the  warmth  of  the  human  body. 
Carvings,  possibly  of  wood,  were  brought  from 
Europe  and  replicated  by  Chinese  masters  in  an 
unrivaled  manner. 

This  exquisitely  carved  group  of  a mother  and 
child,  devoid  of  any  identifying  attributes,  might 
have  appealed  equally  to  Chinese  and  Western 
viewers,  but  Buddhist  and  Christian  believers 
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would  have  interpreted  it  in  very  different  ways. 
The  soft  carving  style,  broad  face,  and  rich 
drapery  of  the  holy  mother  figure  are  characteris- 
tic of  late  Ming  carvings,  and  were  clearly  done  by 
a native  Chinese  craftsman,  showing  a characteris- 
tic treatment  of  the  folds  and  body  contours. 

Such  depictions  of  mother  and  child  were, 
however,  uncommon  for  Chinese  religious  sculp- 
tures, and  this  small  group  may  have  been  carved 
as  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  for  a Por- 
tuguese commission.  Ivory  was  imported  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  Zhangzhou,  one  of  the  centers  of 
ivory  carving  in  the  province  of  Fujian,  was  easy  to 
reach  from  the  coast. 

In  China,  this  sculpture  would  immediately 
have  evoked  identification  with  Guanyin,  the 
Bodhisattva  Avalokitesvara,  in  her  function  as 
protectress  of  children  and  patron  deity  of  women 
hoping  for  male  offspring.  Images  of  a female 
Guanyin  were  made  for  private  use  and  the  direct 
association  of  Guanyin  with  a child — although 
probably  copied  from  Western  prototypes — 
appears  to  have  made  this  deity  even  more 
popular  and  led  to  the  production  of  a whole 
range  of  such  figures  in  various  materials.  The 
originally  genderless  Bodhisattva  of  the  Buddhist 
pantheon  thereby  turned  into  a graceful  mother 
goddess  of  folk  religion.  That  one  of  the  most 
popular  Buddhist  deities  was  modeled  on  a Chris- 
tian image  made  the  proponents  of  neither  church 
very  happy. 

There  are  various  alternative  images  of  Bod- 
hisattva Guanyin,  painted,  graphic,  and  applied 
(see  the  engraving  in  Wang  QG607,  chuan  10,  ill. 
3a,  which  resembles  the  subject  and  composition 
here),  and  it  is  now  hard  to  say  exactly  which 
sources  were  used  by  Chinese  carvers  fulfilling 
European  orders.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
sculptures  of  the  Virgin  produced  by  Chinese 
craftsmen  often  show  the  distinctive  features  of 
Guanyin.  Probably  a different  deity  prototype  was 
also  used,  like  that  of  Hariti,  sometimes  depicted 
as  a mother  with  a baby. 

Here,  Bodhisattva  Guanyin  is  shown  seated 
with  the  boy  on  her  left  thigh.  Her  hair  is  parted 
over  the  forehead  in  front  and  is  combed  back  to 


stream  over  the  shoulders  in  long  tresses,  bound 
into  a knot  and  separated  into  three  plaits.  Her 
right  hand  rests  on  her  lap.  The  face  is  rounded 
like  the  full  moon,  the  ear  lobes  are  oblong,  and 
the  nails  of  the  right  hand  are  elongated.  The 
interpretation  and  the  shape  of  the  figure  do  not 
produce  a very  feminine  impression  and  hark  back 
to  Buddhist  iconography  and  to  Chinese  painted 
images  and  sculptures,  for  example,  those  in 
Dunhuang  or  Khara-Khoto.  The  clothes  of  both 
the  deity  and  the  boy  are  Chinese:  the  Bod- 
hisattva has  a jacket  with  long  sleeves,  which  is 
open  at  the  chest  and  drapes  in  soft  descending 
folds;  the  boy  wears  wide  trousers  and  a jacket. 
The  boy  lacks  the  attribute  he  once  held  (it  may 
have  been  a scroll,  as  shown  in  Chinese  engrav- 
ings; in  Christian  images  it  was  usually  a bird). 
There  are  traces  of  coloring  on  the  hems  of  the 
clothing  that  might  be  remnants  of  paint  or 
lacquer.  The  entire  figure  has  a noble  yellow 
patina. 

The  sculpture  shows  a moment  of  contempla- 
tion; the  deity  looks  slightly  sideways  and 
downward  rather  than  at  the  baby.  There  seems  to 
be  a spiritual  link  between  mother  and  baby, 
though  there  is  no  sense  of  care  for  the  child  that 
is  typical  in  Christian  images. 
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c-15 

Bowl  with  grotesques 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
Jiajing  mark  and  period  (1322-66) 

Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
13.2  x 28.4  cm 

S.  & F.  Aichele,  Stuttgart,  ai  07 

Bibliography 
Krahl  1 986 

Fabulous  creatures  and  fierce  animal  masks  form 
an  integral  part  of  Chinese  iconography. 
Grotesques  with  human  features  like  those  on 
this  bowl,  however,  belong  to  the  artistic  reper- 
toire of  the  Renaissance  and  are  not  known  in  a 
Chinese  context.  The  bowl  and  one  companion 


piece  in  the  Topkapi  Saray  Museum,  Istanbul 
(Krahl  1986,  cat.  no.  950)  show  the  most  striking 
European  motifs  known  on  Ming  porcelain,  yet 
both  are  inscribed  with  the  imperial  Jiajing  reign 
mark.  Three  different  feline  masks,  each  repeated 
once,  with  fierce  expressions,  long  noses,  bushy 
whiskers  and  manes,  horns,  fishtails,  and  fins  are 
distributed  around  the  outside  of  the  bowl.  The 
rim  border  consists  of  arabesques,  with  a 
grotesque  human  mask  enface  flanked  by  two 
others  en  profile. 

Monster  masks  are  ubiquitous  elements  of 
Renaissance  decoration  and  can  be  seen  in  many 
different  media,  for  example,  as  architectural 
devices,  part  of  frescoes,  on  family  badges,  or  as 
ornaments  in  book  illustration.  The  rim  border 
on  this  bowl  also  echoes  contemporary  stone 
reliefs  in  the  Jeronimos  monastery  in  Lisbon,  the 
most  important  Manueline  building,  which  was 
begun  under  King  Manuel  I (reigned  1495-1521) 
in  1501  or  1502  to  commemorate  Vasco  da  Gama's 
successful  voyage  to  India.  Both  explorer  and  king 
are  buried  in  the  monastery,  which  is  lavishly  dec- 
orated with  relief  carvings. 

This  bowl  is  slightly  later  in  date.  The 
central  design — some  leafy  branches  sprouting 
from  a cusped  receptacle  enclosed  by  a wreath 
of  scrolls — also  appears  to  be  derived  from  a 
Western  source,  albeit  misunderstood.  This  motif 
was  also  used  in  the  center  of  two  Jiajing-marked 
dishes  in  Topkapi  Saray,  Istanbul  (Krahl  1986,  cat. 
no.  927)  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum, 
London  (513.1893). 

RK 

c -16 

‘Fountain’  bottle 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
second  or  third  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
30.2  cm  (h.) 

Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art,  London, 

689 
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This  fountain  motif  is  most  unusual  in  the  reper- 
toire of  Jingdezhen’s  porcelain  designs  and  was 
used  for  only  a very  short  period  in  the  Jiajing 
reign  (1522-66).  It  appears  otherwise  only  on 
ewers,  some  of  which  are  inscribed  with  the  reign 
mark  of  that  emperor  (e.g.,  Krahl  1986,  cat.  no. 
1013),  while  most  pieces  tend  to  bear  marks  in  the 
form  of  good  wishes  or  auspicious  emblems;  on 
this  piece  it  is  a white  hare  (believed  to  reside  in 
the  moon,  where  it  pounds  the  herb  of  immortal- 
ity in  a mortar). 

The  various  fountains  depicted  on  these 
vessels  show  water  cascading  down  in  three  tiers, 
from  animal-mask  and  phoenix-head  spouts. 
Some  are  shown  with  an  animal  underneath, 
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perhaps  acting  as  a support — on  this  vessel  an 
elephant  and  a dappled  horse,  on  others  lions  or 
qilin  (a  propitious  mythical  animal  in  China) — 
but  others  are  lacking  this  feature. 

Actual  fountains  of  this  type  did  not  exist  in 
China,  although  Sir  Percival  David  (1952)  tried  to 
explain  the  design  as  a rendering  of  the  "magic 
fountain”  distributing  different  kinds  of  drinks, 
recorded  to  have  been  built  three  centuries  earlier 
by  the  goldsmith  Guillaume  Bouchier  at  Karako- 
rum for  Mongke  Khan  (reigned  1251-59).  This 
theory,  supported  by  Valenstein  (1970),  was  chal- 
lenged soon  after  by  Pope  (1956,  pp.  i34f.),  who 
interpreted  the  image  as  a fountain  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance,  since  eyewitness  accounts  of 
Bouchier’s  fountain  do  not  fit  these  depictions. 
The  fountain  is  a characteristic  motif  of  the  Ren- 
aissance and  appears  also  in  many  stylized 
versions  incorporated  in  the  ubiquitous  formal 
border  ornaments  of  the  period,  which  are  seen 
hewn  in  stone,  painted  in  frescoes,  printed  in 
books,  and  elsewhere.  Along  with  grotesques, 
another  typical  Renaissance  motif,  this  subject  is 
found  among  the  contemporary  stone  reliefs  of 
the  Manueline  Jeronimos  monastery  in  Lisbon. 

A fountain  as  a source  of  life  was  also  depicted  on 
the  seventeenth-century  facade  of  Sao  Paulo  in 
Macao. 

A fountain  ewer  and  a contemporary  blue- 
and-white  dish,  both  fitted  with  European  metal 
mounts,  form  part  of  a still-life  painting  by  the 
seventeenth-century  Dutch  artist  Willem  Kalf 
(1622-1693;  Scheurleer  1980,  pi.  14). 
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c-17 

Ewer  with  the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Manuel  I 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
Zhengde  mark  and  period  (1506-/52 1) 

Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
18. 7 cm  (h.) 

G rupo  Banco  Espfrito  Santo,  Lisbon, 

on  loan  to  Museu-Escola  des  Artes  Decoratives 

Portuguesas  da  Fundagao 
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The  medallions  on  either  side  of  this  ewer  enclose 
an  armillary  sphere,  the  personal  emblem  of  King 
Manuel  I of  Portugal  (reigned  1495-1521).  The 
illegible  characters  on  the  encircling  band  have 
been  interpreted  as  the  Latin  phrase  in  deo  spero 
(in  God  I trust),  but  more  likely  represent  signs  of 
the  zodiacal  constellations  as  they  appear,  for 
example,  in  a printed  version  of  the  emblem  from 
1512  (Le  Corbeiller  1974,  p.  15,  fig.  7). 

In  material,  shape,  and  painting  style,  this 
ewer  is  a characteristic  product  of  the  privately 
run,  non-imperial  kilns  of  Jingdezhen  in  Jiangxi 
province.  Being  inscribed  with  a genuine  Zhengde 
reign  mark,  however,  rather  than  with  the  more 
typical  spurious  mark  of  a glorified  earlier  reign, 
this  ewer  is  unique  and  provides  the  only  tangible 


evidence  so  far  that  the  Manueline  device  did 
indeed  appear  on  Chinese  porcelain  during  the 
kings  lifetime,  that  is,  well  before  the  Portuguese 
established  a durable  presence  in  southern 
Chinese  waters. 

The  reign  of  King  Manuel  I coincided 
with  that  of  the  Zhengde  emperor  in  China 
(1506-21),  who  showed  a superficial  curiosity  for 
all  things  exotic  and  new.  Blue-and-white 
porcelains  of  similar  overall  style,  with  circular 
medallions  of  Arabic  writing,  are  well  known 
from  his  reign.  The  mark  on  this  piece  (reading 
"made  in  the  Zhengde  period”)  differs  in  its 
wording  from  Chinese  imperial  reign  marks  by 
using  the  character  zao  (made)  instead  of  zhi — 
first  signs  of  an  erosion  of  the  erstwhile  imperial 
monopoly  on  the  production  and  use  of  reign- 
marked  wares. 

The  armillary  sphere  appears  on  porcelains 
for  several  decades,  this  ewer  being  neither  among 
the  earliest  nor  the  latest  examples.  Some  very 
large  unmarked  dishes  (over  50  centimeters  in 
diameter)  depicting  an  armillary  sphere  together 
with  the  arms  of  Portugal  and  the  ihs  emblem  (or 
the  latter  on  its  own)  reflect  in  their  shape  and 
basic  design  an  even  earlier  period,  when  trade  in 
Asia  was  dominated  by  Arab  and  Iranian  mer- 
chants (e.g.,  Le  Corbeiller  1974,  cat.  no.  2;  Krahl 
1986,  nos.  750  and  750a).  With  the  gradual  Por- 
tuguese takeover  of  maritime  commerce,  the  pro- 
duction of  such  monumental  and  very  heavy 
serving  dishes  practically  ceased.  On  the  other 
hand,  porcelains  bearing  this  motif  continued  to 
be  manufactured  well  beyond  the  king’s  death  (for 
a bowl  inscribed  with  the  date  1541,  see  Krahl 
1986,  no.  812). 
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c-18 

Bowl  with  ‘Ave  Maria’  inscription  and  Buddhist  lion 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
second  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
10.8  x 25.5  cm 

Fundafao  Medeiros  e Almeida,  Lisbon,  241  cer 
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This  bowl,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  the  duke 
of  Leeds,  combines  the  main  symbols  of  Portu- 
guese presence  in  China  with  a purely  Chinese 
motif,  a Buddhist  lion  playing  with  a brocaded 
ball  The  inside  of  the  rim  is  inscribed  with  a 
somewhat  garbled  version  of  the  prayer  based  on 
the  archangel  Gabriel's  salutation  to  the  Virgin, 
ave  maria  gracia  plena  (Hail  Mary,  full  of 
grace).  The  outside  shows  four  medallions  enclos- 
ing, respectively,  the  sacred  monogram,  ihs;  the 
Portuguese  coat  of  arms  with  five  escutcheons; 
the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Manuel  I,  illegibly 
inscribed;  and  a Chinese  nature  scene.  The  base  is 
inscribed  with  a spurious  Xuande  (1426-35) 
reign  mark. 

Three  other  bowls  are  known  with  this 
inscription  and  similar  emblems  on  the  outside, 
two  of  them  showing  Chinese  figure  scenes  instead 
of  Buddhist  lions.  Of  the  latter,  one  was  preserved 
in  Japan  and  repaired  there  with  gold  lacquer 
(Pinto  de  Matos  in  Luz  Afonso  1992,  p.  79).  The 
armillary  spheres  and  arms  of  Portugal,  without 
the  Christian  motif,  appear  also  on  a bowl 
inscribed  instead  with  the  date  1541  and  the  name 
of  Pero  de  Faria,  at  the  time  governor  of  Malacca 
(Krahl  1986,  cat.  no.  812).  The  Buddhist  lion  design 
is  known  from  porcelains  with  both  Zhengde  and 
Jiajing  reign  marks  (Krahl  1986,  cat.  no.  789).  An 
ihs  monogram  with  similar  ornamental  letters 
enclosed  within  a wreath  is  carved  in  stone  in  the 
upper  choir  of  the  Jeronimos  monastery  in  Lisbon, 
the  most  important  Manuelme  edifice  (see  Pinto 
de  Matos  & Salgado  2002,  p,  34). 

Bowls  of  very  similar  form  and  general  deco- 
rative layout,  with  the  spurious  Xuande  mark, 
were  also  made  with  medallions  of  Arabic  writing, 
and  with  an  Arabic  instead  of  a Latin  inscription 
(e.g.,  a bowl  from  the  Ardabil  Shrine  in  Pope 
1956,  pi.  77). 
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Bowl  with  ‘Ave  Maria’  inscription 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
second  or  third  quarter  of  the  16th  century 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
11  x 24  cm 
Private  collection 


This  bowl  is  inscribed  with  the  (incomplete) 
prayer  based  on  the  salutation  of  the  archangel 
Gabriel  to  the  Virgin  at  the  Annunciation, 
according  to  Luke  1:28,  ave  maria  gracia  plena 
dominus  [tecum]  (Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  [is  with  thee]).  It  is  the  only  Chinese  piece 
where  the  letters  are  quite  clearly  rendered,  if 
not  without  mistakes  in  the  spelling,  and  where 
the  accompanying  designs  are  suitably  neutral — 
an  abstract  foliate  medallion  inside  and  a peony 
scroll  and  petal  panels  outside.  Although  this 
bowl  appears  to  be  slightly  later  than  other  pieces 
with  similar  inscriptions,  it  still  predates  the 
beginnings  of  missionary  work  in  China  and  was 
probably  ordered  by  merchants  rather  than 
clergymen. 

Four  other  recorded  bowls  with  this 
inscription,  in  smaller  lettering  and  lacking  the 
word  dominus,  have  Buddhist  lions  or  Chinese 
figure  scenes  on  the  inside  and  Portuguese 
secular  emblems  on  the  outside  (see  c-18). 

The  fragmentary  character  of  the  inscription 
here  confirms  again  the  fairly  unspecific 


nature  of  these  so-called  Portuguese  commis- 
sions. Like  many  export  wares  of  the  period,  the 
piece  is  inscribed  with  a spurious  six-character 
Xuande  reign  mark. 
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c-20 

Bottle  with  a Portuguese  name  and  Buddhist  lions 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China, 

Ming  dynasty,  dated  1552 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
25 .4  cm  (h.) 

The  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore,  49.1616 
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The  inscription  on  this  bottle  reads  jorge 
anrz  n egeo  man  dov  FAZER  / A era  de  1552 
reena  which  has  been  interpreted  as  'Jorge 
Alvarez  ordered  this  to  be  made  in  the  year  1552 
of  the  reign  [of  Kingjoao  III]."  Jorge  Alvarez 
was  a merchant  and  close  friend  of  Saint  Francis 
Xavier,  whose  presence  near  Guangzhou  is 
recorded  in  1552  (not  to  be  confused  with  an 
earlier  namesake  who  headed  the  first  Portuguese 
expedition  to  China  in  1513).  Trade  with  Euro- 
peans was  still  illegal  at  the  time  this  piece 
was  made,  and  porcelains  inscribed  in  this  way 
would  have  been  ordered  indirectly,  through 
go-betweens  with  access  to  the  kilns  at 
Jingdezhen.  The  bottle  is  decorated  with  pairs  of 
Buddhist  lions  playing  with  brocaded  balls,  and 
inscribed  on  the  base  with  a good  wish  mark, 
wanju  you  tong  (may  infinite  happiness  come  to 
this  place). 

Five  other  bottles  bearing  the  same  name 
and  date  are  recorded.  All  are  differently  deco- 
rated with  auspicious  motifs  of  Confucian, 
Daoist,  or  Buddhist  association:  a lion  and  a qilin 
(the  mounts  of  Manjusri  and  Avalokitesvara, 
respectively)  in  a landscape,  ducks  in  a lotus  pond 
(a  symbol  of  marital  harmony),  fish  among  water 
plants  (a  symbol  of  freedom  from  restraints), 
scrolls  of  lingzhi  (the  fungus  of  longevity),  and 
scrolls  of  lotus  (a  symbol  of  purity).  Another 
Portuguese  name  and  date,  that  of  Pero  de  Faria 
with  the  year  1541,  when  he  was  governor  of 
Malacca,  appears  on  a number  of  bowls.  In  one 
case,  his  name  was  paired  with  the  arms  of  a 
companion,  Antonio  Abreu  (Pinto  de  Matos  in 
Calvao  1998,  p.  112).  The  inscriptions  on  both 
groups  are  virtually  illegible  (so  much  so  that 
one  of  the  foremost  scholars  on  Portuguese 
history,  C.  R.  Boxer,  did  not  decipher  this  one 
as  such;  see  Pope  1956,  p.  57),  and  the  later  group 
shows  no  obvious  improvement  in  respect  to 
the  earlier. 

Information  about  these  vessels,  often 
known  as  the  First  Orders,  all  of  which  predate 
the  establishment  of  Macao,  is  still  extremely 
patchy.  A large  proportion  never  reached 
Portugal  but  ended  up  in  the  Near  or  Middle 
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East.  Three  bottles  with  this  inscription  had  or 
still  have  Middle  Eastern  metal  mounts;  a fourth, 
formerly  in  the  Ardabil  Shrine,  is  preserved  in 
Isfahan,  Iran. 

RK 

C-21 

Mounted  bottle 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China,  Mingdynasty, 
late  16th  century;  England,  ca.  1585  (mount) 

Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue;  silver  gilt  (mount) 
34.6  cm  (h.) 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 

Rogers  Fund,  1944.44.14. 2 
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This  elaborately  mounted  bottle  comes  from  the 
collection  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley,  Lord 
Treasurer  under  Queen  Elizabeth  I,  and  remained 
at  the  family  seat,  Burghley  House,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire,  until  1888.  It  then  entered  the  collec- 
tion of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and  now  belongs  to 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York. 

The  piece  is  unusual  in  shape  and  has  few 
counterparts  (one  in  Topkapi  Saray,  Istanbul,  see 
Krahl  1986,  cat.  no.  1290;  others  in  Rinaldi  1989, 


pis.  249-50),  which  confirm  that  this  piece 
is  reduced  in  height  and  would  originally  have 
had  either  a neck  in  the  shape  of  a garlic  bulb 
or  a flared  neck.  The  cobalt-blue  decoration 
of  pairs  of  birds  on  fruiting  and  flowering 
branches,  which  is  divided  into  panels,  and  the 
supporting  diaper  designs  are  characteristic 
of  export  porcelain  known  in  the  West  as  "Kraak" 
ware  after  the  carracks  that  brought  it  from 
China,  in  even  greater  quantities  by  the  Dutch 
than  by  the  Portuguese. 

This  piece  found  its  way  to  England, 
and  its  fine  English  silver-gilt  mount  made 
around  1585  gives  it  a useful  terminus  ante  quern. 
Figurative  silver  handles  of  this  kind  are 
found  on  many  blue-and-white  porcelains  of 
the  period,  more  often,  however,  on  bowls 
(Scheurleer  1980,  pis.  11-13, 15-17).  To  mount 
Chinese  porcelain  in  silver  and  silver  gilt,  thereby 
making  it  more  precious,  adapting  an  alien  shape 
to  Western  requirements,  or  saving  a broken 
piece,  was  very  common  in  Europe  at  the  time 
of  the  late  Ming  period  (1368-1644),  when 
porcelain  was  still  rare.  This  mount  serves  all 
three  purposes  at  the  same  time:  the  lavishness 
of  the  curly  mermaid  handle,  as  well  as  the 
cherubs’  heads,  dolphins,  frog,  and  fruit  on  the 
cover,  and  the  enclosing  strapwork  leave  no 
doubt  about  its  enhanced  value;  the  added  handle 
and  cover  turn  the  bottle  into  a ewer;  and  the 
whole  successfully  hides  the  fact  that  the  top  is 
broken  off. 
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c-22 

Pair  of  ewers 

Jingdezhen,  Jiangxi  province,  China, 

Ming  dynasty,  late  16th  or  early  i/th  century 
Porcelain  with  underglaze  cobalt  blue 
31  cm  (h.) 

British  Museum,  London,  oa  F.154 
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In  their  unusual  proportions  and  curly  appliques, 
these  eccentric  ewers  may  follow  some  Portuguese 
faience,  but  the  figurative  handles  seem  to  be 
inspired  by  silverwork.  Handles  in  the  form  of 
figures  appear  on  Portuguese  silver  (Santos  1974, 
no.  223)  and  were  popular  in  England,  where  they 
were  also  mounted  onto  blue-and-white  porcelain. 
The  handles  of  these  ewers  have  been  explained 
as  rudimentary  figures  ol  the  crucified  Christ, 
but  the  stylized  representation  of  the  curly- 
headed  boys,  with  their  thin  bodies  ending  in  a 
scroll  motif  flanked  by  curls  and  their  arms  joined 
where  they  touch  the  neck  of  the  ewer,  would 
seem  most  surprising  in  a Christian  context. 

While  the  sketchy  landscape  scenes  on  the 
shoulder  of  these  vessels  are  typically  Chinese,  and 
the  supporting  designs  on  cover,  neck,  and  foot  torm 
part  of  the  characteristic  export  decoration  of  the  so- 
called  Kraak  wares  (see  c-21),  the  roundels  around 
the  center,  interspersed  with  tasseled  pearl  strings, 
are  not  otherwise  found  in  the  Chinese  repertoire. 
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C-23 

Astrolabe 

Imperial  palace  workshops,  Beijing,  China, 

Qing  dynasty,  Kangxi  period,  late  seventeenth  century 
Paper  and  gilt  bronze 
32.2  cm  (diam.) 

Palace  Museum,  Beijing 
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Planispheric  astrolabes — flat  ones  as  distin- 
guished from  others  in  the  shape  of  spheres — 
were  popular  astronomical  instruments  from  the 
time  of  their  invention  in  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
probably  in  the  Islamic  world.  They  were  wide- 
spread in  Europe  from  about  the  eleventh  century. 
Usually  made  of  wood  or  brass  and  ranging  from 
pocket-size  to  about  50  centimeters  in  diameter, 
they  were  more  convenient  than  most  naked-eye 
astronomical  devices  to  carry  and  to  use. 

Astrolabes  usually  included  a frame  with 
graduations  around  its  edges  (here,  the  frame  is 
gilt  bronze)  and  space  inside  to  fit  tympans, 
circular  charts  of  the  night  sky  at  various  latitudes 
that  showed  constellations  and  the  Milky  Way. 
Atop  this  combination  pivoted  a rete,  a partly 


open  circle  that  represented  the  ecliptic  (the  sun’s 
path)  and  included  pointers  corresponding  to 
several  bright  stars.  There  was  also  an  alidade,  a 
pivoted  arm  with  sights  at  both  ends.  One  could 
suspend  the  instrument  by  the  ring  at  its  top  and 
sight  the  moon  or  a star  in  the  alidade  to  read  its 
altitude.  As  stars  rose,  rotated,  and  set  over  the 
course  of  a night,  one  could  tell  the  time,  or  do 
simple  calculations  to  predict  locations  or  times 
of  events.  Tables  or  diagrams  were  normally 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  instrument  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  Muslim  world,  astrolabes  were 
convenient  for  such  basic  tasks  as  locating  the 
direction  of  Mecca  (toward  which  worshippers 
bow)  and  the  time  of  sunrise  for  morning  prayers. 
They  were  also  important  navigational  instru- 
ments until  they  were  replaced  by  quadrants  and 
sextants  in  the  eighteenth  century  (see  P-17),  and 
were  useful  in  surveying. 

This  luxurious  astrolabe  was  not  designed 
for  use  in  observation,  but  rather  for  show  and 
perhaps  for  teaching  about  the  sky.  The  Kangxi 
emperor  was  knowledgeable  about  astronomy  and 
mathematics,  and  had  them  taught  to  his  sons 
and  the  offspring  of  nobles.  This  device  has  been 
adapted  to  Chinese  practice,  based  on  the  celestial 
equator  rather  than  the  ecliptic.  It  does  not  have  a 


separate  rete,  but  a simple  curved  metal  represen- 
tation of  the  equator  attached  to  the  rim.  Instead 
of  a set  of  removable  tympans  to  enable  its  use  in 
various  latitudes,  it  carries  a fixed  one  for  Beijing. 
In  the  place  of  aids  to  calculation,  the  back 
provides  a sky  chart  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
which  is  actually  invisible  from  north  China.  This 
would  have  been  pedagogically  useful.  Both  charts 
are  on  handmade  Chinese  paper,  a strong,  durable 
material  on  which  it  was  easy  to  print  or  paint 
readable  images.  (For  an  astrolabe  closer  to  the 
European  norm,  see  c-28,  no.  5.) 

Jesuit  missionaries  brought  the  first  astrolabes 
to  China  around  1600,  when  they  were  still  wide- 
spread in  the  West.  Sabatino  de  Ursis  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  wrote  a handbook  in  Chinese  on 
the  simplified  astrolabe  between  1607  and  1620. 

By  the  time  this  instrument  was  made,  however, 
astrolabes  were  being  replaced  as  timekeepers  by 
clocks  and  pocket  watches  in  Europe.  Watches, 
especially  after  second  hands  were  added  circa 
1680,  were  considerably  more  accurate  than  astro- 
labes, which  were  never  precision  instruments. 

In  the  Islamic  world  they  remained  in  use  consid- 
erably longer.  In  China,  astrolabes  did  not  spread 
beyond  the  few  made  in  the  imperial  palace, 
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Instruments  at  the  Beijing  Observatory,  from 
‘Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  tu’  (Illustrations  of  the  Newly 
Constructed  Instruments  for  the  Observatory) 
Ferdinand  Verbiest,  S.J.,  and  others 
(The  Netherlands,  China,  1623-1688) 

China,  1674 
Woodblock  on  paper 
38.5  x 77  cm  (open) 

The  British  Library,  London,  15268.B.3 
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No  image  is  more  emblematic  of  the  success  of 
the  European  missionaries  in  China  than  this 
view  of  the  Beijing  Astronomical  Observatory, 
which  serves  as  the  opening  plate  of  the  album 
made  to  illustrate  the  Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  zhi 
(Essay  on  the  Newly  Constructed  Instruments 
for  the  Observatory).  The  strategy  employed  by 
men  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Matteo  Ricci, 
was  to  convince  the  Chinese  of  scientific  truths  in 
order  to  steer  them  toward  theological  truths. 
Ferdinand  Verbiest  (1623-1688),  a Flemish  Jesuit 
who  arrived  in  China  in  1659,  disclosed  this 
strategy  in  a letter  he  wrote  in  1678:  "Astronomy 
and  the  other  areas  of  Mathematics,  particularly 
the  more  intriguing  sciences  of  Optics,  Statics, 
and  Mechanics,  both  theoretical  and  practical, 
together  with  their  apparatus,  seduce  the  Chinese 
with  their  Muse-like  charms  [ . . . ] the  sciences 
are  held  in  very  high  regard  here  [ . . . ] Moreover, 
our  holy  religion,  enveloped  in  the  starry  robe  of 
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astronomy,  finds  princes  and  provincial  governors 
easily  accessible  and,  in  earning  their  favors, 
protects  both  churches  and  missionaries.” 

Verbiest  was  called  to  succeed  Johann  Adam 
Schall  von  Bell,  S.J.  as  vice-president  of  the 
Imperial  Astronomical  Tribunal  in  1669,  On  Sep- 
tember 10  of  that  year,  the  young  Emperor  Kangxi 
accepted  Verbiest's  proposal  to  create  new  instru- 
ments for  the  observatory  of  the  capital.  Major 
financial  resources  enabled  Verbiest  to  produce 
six  spectacular  instruments:  the  ecliptic  armillary 
sphere  (huangdao  jingweiyi),  the  equatorial  armil- 
lary sphere  (chidao  jingweiyi),  the  horizon  circle 
and  azimuth  (diping jingyi),  the  quadrant  (diping 
weiyi),  the  sextant  (jixianyi),  and  the  celestial  globe 
(tiantiyi).  Completed  after  four  years  of  work,  the 
instruments  were  installed  in  1673,  and  very  likely 
positioned  in  a symbolic  arrangement  on  the 
platform  of  the  observatory,  where  they  are  still 
found  to  this  day. 

These  imposing  and  stately  bronze  pieces 
weigh  several  tons  and  are  mounted  on  stands 
decorated  with  exquisite  dragon  motifs. 
Artistically,  the  works  are  truly  worthy  of  their 
imperial  patron.  They  combine  the  traditional 
know-how  of  the  skilled  Chinese  bronze-smiths 
with  European  technological  expertise.  With  the 
benefit  of  hindsight,  however,  historians  have 
criticized  the  science  behind  Verbiest’s  choice  of 
instruments.  He  decided  to  disregard  the  extraor- 
dinary innovations  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
field  of  European  instrumentation  during  the 
second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
he  was  in  any  case  unable  to  follow  carefully  from 
so  far  away,  and  chose  instead  to  reproduce,  with 
certain  modifications,  the  instruments  introduced 
by  Danish  astronomer  Tycho  Brahe  (1546-1601) 


in  1598  in  the  Astronomiae  Instauratae  Mechanica. 
Before  they  were  even  completed,  these  instruments 
were  archaic  when  compared  to  those  found  in 
the  observatories  of  Greenwich  or  Paris.  Though 
they  did  not  further  astronomical  science  these 
instruments  did,  however,  fulfill  the  needs  of 
Emperor  Kangxi.  Since  ancient  times,  astronomy 
had  held  a highly  prominent  political  and 
symbolic  position  in  China,  Observation  of  the 
heavens  was  not  only  a prerogative  for  the 
emperor,  as  the  “Son  of  Heaven,"  but  also  a task 
whose  dutiful  accomplishment  was  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  cosmic  harmony.  Astronomy 
was,  however,  mainly  used  for  practical  purposes, 
to  determine  the  calendar  of  the  year  to  come  and 
to  predict  eclipses  with  the  greatest  exactitude 
possible,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  furthering  knowl- 
edge of  the  stars. 

Verbiest  was  not  only  inspired  by  the  models 
described  in  Brahe's  Astronomiae  Instauratae 
Mechanica:  he  also  followed  his  example  by  pro- 
ducing an  illustrated  explanatory  guide  to  the 
instruments.  In  1674,  his  Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  zhi 
became  the  first  technical  work  to  be  published  by 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office  and  deserves  to  be 
praised  as  an  original  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  Chinese  book.  This  joint  project,  written  in 
Chinese  by  thirty-one  collaborators,  consists  of 
fourteen  chapters  filled  with  explanations  and  cal- 
culations, followed  by  two  illustrative  chapters 
entitled  Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  tu.  The  general  view 
of  the  observatory  illustrated  here  is  followed  by 
105  plates  with  117  different  images,  all  carefully 
printed  on  a beautiful,  very  fine  white  paper.  The 
woodcuts  meticulously  illustrate  how  each  of 
the  pieces  was  produced,  mounted,  and  used  and 
also  include  various  other  instruments  of  meas- 


urement. In  the  preface  to  the  work,  Verbiest 
specified  that  the  woodcuts  should  not  be  bound, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  readily  at  hand 
when  the  highly  technical  text  was  being  read. 

The  images  were  engraved  in  wood  using  the 
Chinese  xylographic  technique  but  the  artist 
attempted  to  imitate  the  effect  of  copperplate 
engraving,  accentuating  the  illusion  of  shadow 
with  heavy  parallel  hatching.  This  magnificent 
work  is  certainly  one  of  the  jewels  of  Sino- 
European  editorial  collaboration.  The  illustrations 
were  reprinted  in  the  monumental  Qinding  Gujin 
tushu  jicheng  (Imperial  Illustrated  Encyclopedia 
of  past  and  present  times),  which  was  published 
between  1726  and  1728. 

The  astronomical  instruments  created  by  the 
European  missionaries  for  use  in  imperial  rituals, 
pieces  embodying  symbolic  and  political  meaning, 
demonstrated  remarkable  ingenuity  on  the  part 
of  the  Jesuits,  By  catering  to  imperial  interests, 
they  discovered  a way  to  make  themselves  indis- 
pensable in  the  most  prominent  circles  of  Chinese 
society.  After  they  had  succeeded  in  overcoming 
several  very  serious  crises  provoked  by  the 
enemies  of  European  science,  most  notably  by 
the  astronomer  Yang  Guangxian,  these  instru- 
ments appeared  as  convincing  proof  of  the  Jesuits' 
supremacy.  The  image  of  the  Beijing  Observatory, 
which  served  as  a visual  testimony  to  the  mission- 
aries’ victory  in  China,  could  not  help  but  further 
the  interests  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits  in  Europe 
as  well.  The  image,  which  was  reproduced  many 
times,  notably  in  the  Description  de  la  Chine 
by  Jean-Baptiste  du  Halde  (1735),  confirmed  the 
validity  of  the  controversial  Jesuit  strategy  of  sci- 
entific seduction. 
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c-25 

Terrestrial  globe 

China,  last  third  of  the  i/th  century 
Bronze 

39  cm  (diam.) 

Rudolf  Schmidt  Collection,  Vienna,  rs  7 

This  globe  is  associated  with  the  Jesuit  mission 
to  the  Chinese  court  and  was  probably  intended 
as  a teaching  aid.  On  the  basis  of  the  cartographic 
models  it  reflects,  it  must  date  to  the  tenure  in 
Beijing  of  Ferdinand  Verbiest  (1623/ 5-1688;  see 
024 ).  Following  European  prototypes,  the  globe 
shows  California  as  an  island,  an  idea  that  first 
appeared  in  1625  and  was  not  corrected  until  after 
1705  at  the  earliest.  It  also  shows  the  coast  of 
Australia  as  it  was  known  after  the  1642  expedi- 
tion of  the  Dutch  explorer  Abel  Tasman 
(1603-1659)  and  does  not  include  the  fictional 
southern  continent  that  appeared  on  Dutch  maps 
until  about  1650  and  on  English,  French,  and 
German  maps  and  globes  even  longer.  Krates  of 
Mallos,  a scholar  at  Pergamon  in  the  second 
century  b.c.,  had  proposed  the  existence  of  this 
continent,  and  it  entered  cartographical  literature 
through  Claudius  Ptolemy  in  the  second  century 
a.d.  It  was  believed  that  the  Earth  could  not 
remain  upright  if  the  southern  landmasses  were 
not  approximately  as  large  as  those  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 


In  contrast  to  traditional  Chinese  cartography, 
which  shows  China  in  the  center  ot  a flat  earth  as 
“the  Middle  Kingdom,”  this  globe  does  not  show 
the  borders  of  China  at  all.  One  wonders  whether 
the  globe  was  left  incomplete,  perhaps  because  of 
difficulties  in  surveying  Chinese  territory,  or 
whether  the  intention  was  to  avoid  confronting 
the  Chinese  with  the  fact  that  their  Middle 
Kingdom,  thought  of  as  the  center  of  the  world, 
was  only  part  of  a larger  continent.  The  outer 
(vertical)  ring  is  engraved  with  the  names  of 
Chinese  provinces. 
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Armillary  sphere 
Ferdinand  Verbiest,  S.J. 

(The  Netherlands,  China,  1623-1688) 

Imperial  palace  workshops, 

Beijing,  China,  Kangxi  period,  dated  i66g 
Silver  gilt,  zitan  wood 

37.3  cm  (diam.  of  sphere),  35.8  cm  (h.  of  pedestal) 
Palace  Museum,  Beijing,  cu/4/93/ 
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Ferdinand  Verbiest  was  a missionary  from  near 
Courtrai,  Belgium,  and  an  exceptional  astronomer 
and  engineer.  He  was  appointed  head  of  the 
Directorate  of  Astronomy  in  the  Chinese  imperial 
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palace  in  1669,  where  he  rebuilt  the  imperial 
observatory  and  introduced  instruments  oi 
European  design.  This  armillary  sphere  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  directorate  at  the  beginning  of 
his  tenure. 

Although  Verbiest’s  predecessors  had  intro- 
duced the  astronomical  telescope  to  China,  such 
instruments  were  still  too  rare  to  be  generally 
used  for  observation.  For  many  centuries  before 
the  telescope  replaced  it,  the  armillary  sphere  had 
been  the  standard  instrument  in  East  and  West 
for  determining  the  positions  of  heavenly  bodies. 
Although  it  lacked  the  precision  that  lenses  made 
possible,  it  and  other  instruments  like  it  reached 
the  limits  of  naked-eye  observation.  Sights  that 
pivoted  on  its  nest  of  graduated  circles  allowed 
astronomers  to  fix  on  heavenly  bodies  and 
measure  their  positions. 

This  armillary  sphere  in  the  Palace  Museum 
was  too  small  to  be  useful  for  observation  and  did 
not  include  sights.  It  was  meant  for  teaching  and 
demonstrating  the  principles  that  underlay  astro- 
nomical phenomena  such  as  eclipses.  Except  for 
sights,  it  is  complete.  It  includes  a central  Earth 
(which  did  not  appear  on  observatory  instru- 
ments), with  the  names  of  the  continents 
engraved  in  Chinese.  There  is  a graduated  circle 
each  for  the  celestial  equator,  the  zodiac,  and  the 
horizon,  and  for  their  perpendicular  comple- 
ments, the  circles  through  the  equatorial  and 
ecliptic  poles  and  the  point  directly  overhead. 
(The  zodiac  is  a band  about  6 degrees  wide  sur- 
rounding the  ecliptic,  the  path  of  the  sun;  it  is 
wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  orbits  of  the 
moon  and  planets,  which  diverge  slightly  from  the 
solar  orbit.  This  was  a purely  European  feature.) 
The  spheres  horizon  circle  is  let  into  the  surface 
of  the  square  stand,  a typical  Chinese  design  of 
dark  zitan  wood.  The  small  circle  at  the  top  of  the 
sphere  that  marked  Earth  longitude,  and  the 
zodiac,  are  labeled  in  Manchu;  other  markings  are 
in  Chinese. 

Although  this  device  was  made  a century 
and  a half  after  Copernicus’s  demonstration  in 
1543  that  the  Earth  was  a planet  rotating  about  a 
point  near  the  sun,  it  is  still  Earth-centered.  By 
1600  the  Church  was  beleaguered  by  the  exodus 
of  whole  countries  into  Protestantism,  and 
greatly  concerned  about  orthodoxy  in  matters 
such  as  astronomy  that  had  had  no  theological 
significance  earlier.  In  1616  it  condemned  the 
Copernican  teachings.  Members  of  the  Jesuit 
order,  sworn  to  uphold  Church  policies,  were  no 
longer  free  to  discuss  the  question  of  whether 
the  Earth  moved.  At  first  their  silence  did  not 
greatly  matter,  because  by  1600  only  a few  experts 
accepted  Copernicus’s  conception  of  a solar 
system.  By  1669,  however,  leading  astronomers 
in  Protestant  Europe  were  no  longer  taking  seri- 
ously the  idea  of  an  Earth-centered  universe. 
Nevertheless,  that  is  what  Verbiest  and  other 
Catholic  missionaries  were  obliged  to  teach  in 
large  parts  of  the  world  where  no  one  but 


themselves  was  disseminating  Western  ideas. 

It  was  not  until  1757  that  the  Inquisition  lifted  its 
ban  on  Copernicus’s  and  Galileo’s  cosmology. 

This  armillary  sphere,  then,  is  a relic  of  a period  in 
which  the  information  that  reached  China  about 
European  cosmology  was  badly  out  of  date,  and 
could  not  be  fully  corrected  until  the  arrival  of 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
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Sundial 

Johann  Adam  Schall  von  Bell,  SJ. 

(Germany,  China,  1592-1666) 

Imperial  palace  workshops, 

Beijing,  China,  dated  August  10,  1644 
Silver,  silvergilt,  wood 
17  x 23./  x 14.7  cm 
Palace  Museum,  Beijing 
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Schall,  a German  Jesuit  missionary,  made 
this  planar  sundial  at  a transitional  moment 
in  Chinese  history.  Unlike  other  Catholic 
orders,  who  baptized  the  poor  one  at  a time, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  aimed  to  convert  rulers 
and  aristocrats,  and  eventually  whole  states. 

Schall  was  sent  to  the  Ming  (1368-1644), 
the  last  native  dynasty,  to  provide  expert  astro- 
nomical services  and  thus  maintain  the  only 
access  to  the  palace  open  to  Europeans.  He  and 
his  brother  Jesuits  made  a few  highly  placed 
converts,  but  failed  to  attain  palace  appointments. 
When  in  June  1644  the  Manchus,  a pastoral 
ethnic  group  from  north  of  the  Great  Wall, 
marched  into  China  and  took  over  its  govern- 
ment, the  missionaries  immediately  volunteered 
to  serve  them,  in  the  hope  of  making  Christianity 
the  state  religion.  The  new  rulers  put  Schall  in 
charge  of  imperial  astronomical  activities 
within  weeks  of  the  invasion,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  formally  appointed  him  to  head  the 
astronomical  bureau. 
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Very  shortly  after  the  Manchu  victory,  Schall 
manufactured  this  sundial,  simple  in  design  by 
Chinese  standards  but  finely  handmade  from 
precious  materials.  He  presented  it  to  the 
Manchu  prince  Dorgon,  who  was  then  regent, 
and  the  young  Shunzhi  Emperor.  The  bottom  of 
the  dial,  in  partly  gilded  silver,  carries  this  dated 
inscription:  “On  a propitious  day  in  the  seventh 
lunar  month,  first  regnal  year  of  the  emperor 
Shunzhi,  presented  by  its  maker,  his  servitor 
Johann  Adam  Schall  von  Bell,  reformer  of  astron- 
omy from  far  away.”  The  surrounding  ornamenta- 
tion includes  dragons,  a symbol  of  imperial  rule, 
and  varied  blossoms. 

The  oldest  type  of  Chinese  sundial  was 
mounted  in  place,  with  its  dial  inclined  in  the 
plane  of  the  equator.  A pin-like  gnomon 
transfixed  the  dial  at  right  angles,  permanently 
pointed  toward  the  celestial  north  pole.  One  could 
thus  read  the  time  directly  from  the  gnomon’s 
shadow  on  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  dial,  depend- 
ing on  the  season.  Planar  or  horizontal  sundials, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  mounted  in  the  plane  of 
the  horizon.  They  entered  China  later:  a Chinese 
author  first  described  a planar  sundial  in  1360, 
but  the  design  was  doubtless  known  a century  or 
two  earlier.  Such  dials  are  mainly  useful  as  small, 
portable  devices. 

This  one  is  typical  of  the  late  Chinese 
design.  Its  silver-gilt  face  carries  the  inscribed 
legend  “planar  sundial  according  to  the  new 


method."  The  curved  lines  within  the  inner 
square  mark  qi,  divisions  of  the  solar  year  into 
twenty-four  equal  parts  of  15.22  days  each.  Their 
names  are  engraved  at  the  ends  of  the  lines, 
twelve  on  each  side  of  the  dial.  The  labels  also 
include  the  length  of  a day  for  each  of  the  qi 
periods  at  the  latitude  of  Beijing.  The  time  of  day 
is  engraved  around  three  sides  of  the  periphery 
and  part  of  the  upper  side,  to  be  read  against  the 
gnomon’s  shadow.  Thus  the  range  of  daylight 
timekeeping  corresponds  to  0500  hours  to 
1900  hours.  Curves  radiating  outward  from  the 
upper  pivot  of  the  gnomon  carry  markings  of 
latitude  in  degrees  along  their  intersections 
with  the  top.  This  suggests  that  "the  new 
method”  aimed  to  make  the  sundial  usable  at 
different  latitudes,  unlike  the  traditional  Chinese 
design  that  required  a different  plate  for  each. 
However,  day  lengths  for  different  qi  could 
not  be  adapted  to  latitude  without  computation 
that  the  instrument  does  not  specify  or  even 
mention. 

To  operate  the  instrument,  one  first  leveled  it 
and  used  the  small  inset  magnetic  compass  to 
orient  it  toward  the  north.  When  that  was  done, 
one  unfolded  the  triangular  gnomon  until  it  was 
upright.  One  then  read  the  time  from  where  the 
gnomon’s  shadow  fell  along  the  edge.  Time  was 
read  in  the  Chinese  system  of  twelve  double-hours, 
each  twice  the  length  of  Europe’s  but  divided  into 
two  halves.  The  traditional  subdivisions  were  not 


parts  of  the  hour  but  hundredths  of  the  day.  Schall 
imposed  instead  a division  of  each  double-hour 
into  eight  parts — equal  to  15  minutes  by  occidental 
reckoning — and  a further  subdivision  of  each 
quarter-hour  into  four  parts  of  3.75  minutes  each. 
This  was  probably  the  limit  of  accuracy  in  clocks 
of  the  time,  of  which  the  missionaries  made 
many  for  the  palace  collection.  In  other  words,  the 
accuracy  of  this  sundial  may  well  have  been  com- 
parable to  that  of  mechanical  clocks. 
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Six  astronomical  instruments  with  case 

Palace  workshops,  Beijing,  China,  Qing  dynasty, 

Kangxi  period,  dated  1691 

Silver  gilt 

5 x 25  x 25  cm 

Palace  Museum,  Beijing 
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This  matched  set  of  six  miniature  instruments, 
of  old-fashioned  European  design  but  manufac- 
tured in  the  Kangxi  emperor's  workshops, 
are  hinged  to  fold  together  into  their  fitted 
case.  What  appears  to  be  the  top  of  the  case  is 
actually  the  first  instrument  of  the  six.  The 
case  also  holds  computing  rods,  a cord  for  meas- 
uring degrees,  a lead  pencil,  small  writing 
tablets,  a guide  to  coordinates,  and  other  con- 
veniences. The  instruments,  although  finely 
made,  are  too  small  for  astronomical  research. 
The  set  was  obviously  meant  for  the  teaching  of 
astronomy. 

An  eighteenth-century  catalogue  (Yunlu  1759) 
names  and  lists  the  six  instruments: 

1.  "Three  luminaries  combined  dial,"  a combi- 
nation of  a simplified  astrolabe  and  a horizontal 
sundial; 

2.  "Solar  travel  instrument  for  measuring  hours, 
hundredths  of  a day,  and  degrees,”  a simple  calcu- 
lator that  displays  the  time  in  a series  of  openings; 

3.  "Compass  plate,”  a compass  dial; 

4.  "Horizon  instrument,”  a device  for  measuring 
the  azimuth,  with  a compass  for  orienting  the 
device  north  and  south; 

5.  "Simplified  astrolabe,”  a slightly  simplified 
version  of  an  astrolabe,  with  pointers  for  impor- 
tant stars  (compare  c-23);  and 

6.  "Quadrant,"  for  measuring  altitude. 
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Tapestry  fragment  with 

armillary  sphere  and  Buddhist  symbols 

Beijing,  China,  Ming  dynasty, 
late  16th  or  early  i/th  century 
Silk  and  gold  thread 
138  x 45  cm 

Liaoning  Provincial  Museum,  Shenyang  City 
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This  fragment  is  a masterpiece  of  Chinese  silk 
tapestry  weaving  (kesi)  and  was  undoubtedly 
made  for  the  imperial  palace.  In  terms  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  overall  composition  and  the  finesse 
of  the  details  achieved  in  this  difficult  technique, 
as  well  as  the  wide  range  of  colored  and  metal 
threads  used,  it  ranks  among  the  finest  textiles 
produced  under  the  Ming  dynasty  (1368-1644). 
The  highly  complicated  interlaced  design  never 
repeats;  the  intricate  rendering  of  the  vessel 
designs,  for  example,  is  breathtaking;  and  the 
fluidity  of  the  curving  lines  makes  one  forget  the 
technical  limitations  of  the  kesi  technique,  where 
the  design  is  created  by  changing  the  color  of  weft 
threads,  and  therefore  has  a tendency  towards 
straight,  angular  shapes.  The  color  range  is  much 
wider  than  was  generally  used  at  the  time,  even 
for  court  robes. 

On  a yellow  ground,  a myriad  of  bats  is 
hovering  among  colored  clouds,  carrying  auspi- 
cious objects.  Bats  (fu)  and  clouds  (yun)  are 
symbols  of  happiness  and  good  fortune,  because 
the  Chinese  terms  are  homophones.  The 
"Hundred  Treasures,”  comprising  general  symbols 
of  good  luck  and  items  of  antiquity  that  are  con- 
sidered propitious,  are  a traditional  motif  to 
express  good  wishes.  This  tapestry  shows  sacrifi- 
cial bronze  vessels,  drums  and  chimes,  incense 
burners,  a bull's-head  and  an  elephant's-head 
rhyton,  a blue-and-white  porcelain  cup,  a low 
table  with  two  chess  piece  jars,  seals,  a figure  of  a 
qilin  (a  fabulous  animal,  whose  appearance  indi- 
cates good  rulership),  a ruyi  scepter  (a  good  luck 
charm)  in  the  form  of  a lotus  pod,  a coral  “tree,”  a 
flower  pot  filled  with  narcissus,  a flower  basket,  a 
hand  scroll,  a cash  (coin),  and  in  the  very  center  of 
the  piece,  an  armillary  sphere.  The  border  design 
depicts  a phoenix  among  peonies.  This  fragment 
includes  thirty-three  "treasures”;  another 
fragment,  probably  originally  from  the  same 
textile,  shows  a further  nineteen  (bronze  and 
other  vessels,  auspicious  fruits,  a hand  scroll,  a ruyi 
scepter,  a seal  in  the  form  of  a lion,  and  a Daoist 
emblem  symbolizing  a sacred  mountain;  see  Hong 
Kong  1995,  cat.  no.  4).  Although  the  figure 
"hundred”  is  used  to  indicate  plenty,  the  complete 
tapestry  may  well  have  shown  a full  set  of  one 
hundred  items. 

The  inclusion  of  an  armillary  sphere 
among  such  traditional  harbingers  of  good 
fortune  is  intriguing.  Armillary  spheres  had  been 
in  use  in  China  as  astronomical  instruments 
for  centuries,  but  would  not  generally  have 
entered  the  realm  of  the  emperor,  let  alone  that 
of  the  arts  and  crafts.  This  tapestry,  which  post- 
dates Matteo  Ricci’s  arrival  in  Beijing  in  1601, 
reflects  the  exceptional  interest  in  astronomy  and 
other  sciences  at  the  court  due  to  the  teaching 
of  Jesuit  missionaries. 
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After  Wang  Meng’s 

‘ Travellers  among  streams  and  mountains’ 

WangHui  (China,  1632-1717) 

China,  Qing  dynasty,  1680s 
Ink  on  paper 
88  x 40  cm 

Private  collection ; Courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art;  lent  by  the  P.  Y.  and  Kinmay  W.  Tang 
Family  Collection  (L.2007.13) 
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Wang  Hui,  probably  the  leading  artist  of  his  time 
and  a favourite  of  the  Qing  establishment,  was 
one  of  the  orthodox  masters  known  as  the  Four 
Wangs.  Successful  and  prolific  as  a professional 
painter,  he  was  summoned  to  the  court  to  prepare 
a detailed  pictorial  documentation  of  the  Kangxi 
emperors  Southern  Inspection  Tours.  Meticu- 
lously recorded  on  twelve  huge  handscrolls,  the 
monumental  work  was  conceived  and  supervised 
by  Wang  Hui  between  1691  and  1698.  The 
emperor,  who  was  pleased  with  the  result,  offered 
him  an  appointment  as  court  painter  which 
Wang,  however,  refused,  preferring  to  remain 
independent. 


Like  his  life-long  friend  Wu  Li  (see  031), 
Wang  Hui  was  born  in  Changshu  in  Jiangsu 
province,  one  of  the  centers  of  Christian  mission- 
ary work  at  the  time.  He  may  not  have  been 
averse  to  Christianity  himself — Wu  Li  records 
their  meeting  in  the  church  in  Suzhou,  Jiangsu 
province  (Lin  Xiaoping  2001,  p.  157) — although 
an  open  commitment  to  the  foreign  religion 
would  probably  have  harmed  his  career.  He  would 
have  come  in  close  contact  with  Jesuits  again  at 
the  court  in  Beijing,  where  European  artists  and 
craftsmen  championed  Western  painting  theories 
that  emphasized  shading  and  perspective.  Like 
virtually  every  Chinese  artist  at  the  time,  Wang 
rejected  such  techniques  throughout  his  life,  in 
his  personal  work  (such  as  this  painting),  and  in 
his  official  commissions  (such  as  the  Southern 
Inspection  Tours,  even  though  the  latter  asked  for 
naturalistic  depiction). 

How  deeply  his  painting  style  remained 
anchored  in  the  past  could  hardly  be  better  docu- 
mented than  in  the  hanging  scroll  illustrated 
here.  A copy  of  a copy  of  a copy  of  a copy,  this 
painting — like  its  companion  by  Wu  Li — with  its 
involved  references  to  works  from  the  tenth,  four- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  would  have  been 
fully  "legible’'  only  to  a highly  educated,  initiated 
group  of  connoisseurs.  Chen  Lian  (active  in  the 


early  seventeenth  century)  painted  his  “reduced 
copy,”  After  Wang  Meng's  Travellers  among  autumn 
mountains,  around  1627.  The  original  painting  by 
Wang  Meng  (circa  1308-1385),  however,  which  is 
mentioned  in  a colophon  but  does  not  seem  to 
survive,  appears  to  have  been  a copy  itself,  based 
on  Travellers  among  autumn  mountains  by  Dong 
Yuan  (active  930S-60S;  see  Hearn  and  Fong  1999). 
Going  back  to  a model  from  before  the  Song 
dynasty  (960-1279)  that  underwent  two  classical 
reviewings,  Wang  Hui  and  Wu  Li  placed  them- 
selves in  a direct  line  with  the  classic  masters  of 
traditional  Chinese  landscape  painting. 
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After  Wang  Meng’s 

‘Travellers  among  streams  and  mountains’ 

Wu  Li  (China,  1632-1718) 

China,  Qing  dynasty,  1680s 
Ink  on  paper 
59.7  x 27.2  cm 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 

C.  C.  Wang  Family,  Edward  Elliott  Family  Collection, 
Purchase,  The  Dillon  Fund  Gift,  1981  (1981.285.6) 
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Wu  Li,  one  of  the  Six  Great  Masters  of  the 
Orthodox  School  of  painting  of  the  Qing 
dynasty  (together  with  the  Four  Wangs  and  Yun 
Shouping),  was  an  amateur  painter,  poet,  and 
musician,  who  never  held  a notable  official 
position  but  lived  by  selling  his  works,  and  later 
by  serving  the  Catholic  Church.  His  lifelong 
search  for  spiritual  fulfillment  led  him  from  a 
Confucian  education  via  Buddhism  and  Daoism 
eventually  to  Christianity.  He  converted  to 
Catholicism  in  1675,  having  been  attracted  to  it 
earlier  in  his  hometown  Changshu,  a center  of 
Jesuit  activities  since  the  late  Ming  period.  From 
1681  to  1686  he  studied  Latin  and  theology  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Macao,  from  where 
he  had  hoped  to  travel  to  Rome,  a dream  that 
never  came  true.  In  1688  he  was  ordained  and 
worked  until  his  death  as  a Catholic  priest  in 
Nanjing  and  the  Shanghai  region.  His  spiritual 
quest  made  him  reclusive  and  limited  his  painting 
activities.  Nevertheless,  his  paintings  were  much 
sought  after,  but  difficult  to  come  by,  since  he  was 
averse  to  commercial  affairs. 

Wu  Li  was  the  exact  contemporary  of  Wang 
Hui,  who  came  from  the  same  town,  studied  with 
him  under  the  same  painting  masters,  and 
followed  the  same  orthodox  painting  style  after 
Dong  Qichang  (1555-1636).  They  remained 
friends  throughout  their  lives,  although  they 
could  hardly  have  had  more  different  careers. 

While  Wu’s  Christian  belief  found  its  way 
into  his  poetry,  in  which  he  describes  religious 
festivities  or  eulogizes  Saint  Francis  Xavier, 
for  example,  it  did  not  enter  the  realm  of  his 
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paintings.  Both  his  subject  matter  and  his 
painting  style  remained  highly  traditional,  even 
after  decades  of  exposure  to  Western  realism 
through  his  Jesuit  contacts.  For  this  painting, 
which  may  have  been  executed  during  his  stay  in 
Macao,  see  the  discussion  of  the  companion 
piece  by  Wang  Hui  (0-30). 
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Panel  from  a world  map 

After  Matteo  Ricci  (Italy,  China,  1552-1610) 

China,  1602-29 

Ink  and  watercolor  on  paper 

158. / x 61.6  cm 
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Some  of  the  most  influential  artifacts  created  by 
the  Jesuit  Mission  in  China  were  the  maps.  And 
of  all  the  maps  that  were  created  there  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  two  were  by 
far  the  most  influential:  Matteo  Riccis  world  map 
of  1602  and  Ferdinand  Verbeist’s  of  1674  (p-74). 

The  Jesuits  quickly  realized  that  they  needed 
to  convince  the  Chinese  mandarins  that  they  were 
not  just  barbarians  by  impressing  them  with  their 
learning  and  sophistication.  The  West  was  ahead 
of  China  in  only  three  areas  of  science:  clocks, 
(some)  mathematics,  and  exploration  and 
mapping.  Before  Ricci  reached  Beijing  in  1601,  he 
had  found  that  the  Chinese  took  a great  interest 
in  the  maps  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  He 
immediately  set  about  creating  maps  for  his  hosts, 
the  first  in  1584,  followed  by  three  globes  in  1585. 
In  1596,  he  had  a map  carved  on  a stele  in 
Nanjing,  and  in  1600  produced  a map  for  a “very 
important  mandarin.”  Upon  reaching  Beijing  to 
establish  a mission,  Ricci  almost  immediately  set 
about  creating  a large,  woodblock-print  world 
map  that  was  meant  to  be  mounted  as  the  six 
panels  of  a folding  screen.  The  panel  of  the  map 
illustrated  here  is  the  third  panel  of  a manuscript 
copy  of  Ricci's  world  map  of  1602. 

Ricci  recognized  that  while  a globe  would  be 
the  best  way  to  show  the  Chinese  the  geography 
of  the  world,  globes  were  difficult  to  make  and 
few  could  be  constructed.  To  reach  the  widest 
audience,  he  chose,  as  he  says  in  his  preface  on 
the  printed  map,  to  "convert  the  sphere  into  two 
dimensions  and  turn  circles  into  lines.”  Ricci  put 
China  in  the  center  of  the  map  to  make  it  easier 
for  his  audience  to  relate  themselves  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  for  many  Western  place-names 
devised  Chinese  equivalents  that  are  still  used 
today.  The  map  also  has  many  notes  and  explana- 
tory essays  describing  the  countries,  their  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  flora  and  fauna.  In  the  center 
of  the  map,  seen  here,  is  an  introductory  essay  by 
Riccis  close  friend,  the  Chinese  mandarin  and 
Catholic  convert,  Li  Zhizao.  The  essay  explains 
the  great  dangers  that  the  Jesuits  faced  in  coming 
to  China  and  in  acquiring  the  information  for 
this  map. 

The  map  was  very  popular  and  hundreds  of 
copies  were  made,  people  even  brought  their  own 
paper  to  make  prints.  Ricci  made  another  map  in 
1603,  and  other  Jesuits  created  maps  over  the  next 
two  centuries,  but  this  map  spread  throughout 
China,  Korea,  and  Japan  and  continued  to  be 
reproduced  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Six  copies 
of  the  original  1602  map  have  survived — two  in 
Europe  and  four  in  Japan — as  well  as  three  copies 
of  the  map  slightly  modified  some  time  after  1644 
to  reflect  the  change  from  the  Ming  to  the  Qmg 
dynasty.  Illustrated  here  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  more  interesting  variations  of  the  1602  map, 
the  manuscript  copies  with  figures.  (There  are 
also  many  manuscript  copies  without  figures, 
especially  in  Japan,)  The  original  woodblock  print 
consists  of  geographical  information  and  essays, 


but  there  are  six  manuscript  copies  that  include 
ships,  animals,  and  sea  monsters.  All  six  have  the 
same  complement  of  figures,  with  minor  excep- 
tions, and  clearly  were  all  copied  from  the  same 
original.  All  of  the  figures  can  be  traced  to 
Western  sources,  such  as  the  maps  of  Abraham 
Ortelius  and  Petrus  Plancius,  and  the  works  of 
naturalist  Conrad  Gessner.  Comparison  of  the  six 
copies  indicates  that  they  were  copied  more  than 
once  over  a period  of  150  years  and  by  artists 
unfamiliar  with  Western  visual  style. 

But  there  remains  a mystery:  we  have  no  idea 
who  created  them  or  when.  Hand-coloring  of 
woodblock  prints  was  common:  there  are 
examples  of  the  1602  woodblocks  that  have  been 
colored  and  there  is  mention  in  Jesuit  writings  of 
"multi-colored  maps,”  but  there  is  no  record  of 
maps  with  figures  on  them  in  any  Jesuit  source. 
Given  the  wide  range  of  figures  on  the  map,  all 
from  Western  sources,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
original  was  created  by  Europeans  or  Chinese 
associated  with  the  Jesuit  mission,  probably  soon 
after  1602  and  not  later  than  1620.  This  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  copies  now  in  Korea 
were  given  by  Johan  Adam  Schall  von  Bell,  S.J.,  to 
Korean  princes  in  Beijing  in  1645, 

JDD 

c -33 

Sculpture  of  an  archangel 

China,  Ming  dynasty,  late  i6th-early  tyth  century 
Stone 

53.5  x 29.5  x 18  cm 

Jorge  Welsh,  London  and  Lisbon 


China 
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J-l 

Rosary  fragments 

Europe,  late  i6th-early  i yt\i  century 

Wood,  rock  crystal 

13.5  cm  (I.) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  1 66,  C 1069  and  169,  C/072 

These  rosaries  are  part  of  an  ensemble  of  small 
devotional  objects  selected  from  the  collection 
of  Christian  relics  held  by  the  Tokyo  National 
Museum.  This  important  corpus  is  initially 
recorded  as  subsumed  into  the  national  museum 
system  in  1916.  Much  of  the  material — catalogued 
as  541  items  with  many  multiples — came  from  the 
Office  of  the  Magistrate  in  Nagasaki  (Bugyo-sho). 
That  office  served  as  a repository  for  items  seized 
from  Christian  communities.  Several  notable 
raids  were  on  the  Christian  settlement  at  Uragami 
in  the  1850s  and  1860s.  In  addition,  further 
material  was  added  through  donation  as  well  as 
from  late-nineteenth-century  excavations  at 
Fukuchiyama  Castle  in  northern  Kyoto  Prefec- 
ture. Fukuchiyama  was  the  site  of  the  castle  of 
Akechi  Mitsuhide  (died  1582),  second-in- 
command  to  and  ultimately  the  assassin  of  Oda 
Nobunaga  (1534-1582),  One  of  Mitsuhide’s 
daughters,  Hosokawa  Gracia  (1563-1600)  had 
been  a noted  convert  to  Christianity,  her  piety 
described  in  detailed  diaries  of  the  Portuguese 
Jesuit  Luis  Frois  (1532-1597).  The  rosaries  and  a 
group  of  medals  shown  below  (j-9  to  j-13)  are 
attributed  to  the  Fukuchiyama  site. 

Regularization  of  these  collections  into  the 
national  system  was  initiated  in  1874  when  a 
French  citizen — one  of  a number  of  Westerners 
hired  by  Japan  to  affect  the  modernization  process 
after  the  Meiji  Restoration  (1868) — was  employed 
by  the  Kanagawa  magistrate's  office  (saibansbo). 

He  sought  to  purchase  as  artifacts  from  the  Naga- 
saki Prefectural  Office  fumi-e  that  constituted  an 
embarrassing  record  of  religious  repression 
(see  j-16  to  j-21)  at  a time  when  Japan  was  seeking 
a new  and  positive  international  posture.  Thus,  a 
transfer  was  made  to  Tokyo  and  the  materials  were 
officially  removed  from  the  category  of  confiscated 
and  illicit  goods  to  that  of  historical  artifacts. 
ju 

J-2 

Japanese  Christian  (?) 

Japan,  1620 

Painting  on  paper  on  wood 
39.1  x 18.3  cm 

Fundagdo  Abel  de  Lacerda-Museu  do  Caramulo, 
gift  of  Jeronimo  Maria  Araujo  de  Lacerda,  376 
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The  first  known  reference  to  this  votive  painting  is 
a letter  from  an  antiques  dealer  in  Paris  dated 
April  1957.  In  the  exhibition  catalogues  in  which 


it  subsequently  appeared,  the  painting  was 
described  as  a representation  of  a Japanese  Chris- 
tian in  the  years  prior  to  the  persecutions  of  1635. 
This  interpretation  was  based  both  on  the  cross 
the  figure  wears  on  his  chest  and  on  part  of  the 
inscription  on  the  painting,  which  locates  it  within 
the  period  when  the  Portuguese  and  Christian 
religious  orders  (in  particular  the  Jesuits)  were  in 
Japan.  In  1997,  the  Museu  do  Caramulo  was  visited 
by  Izumiya  Ikuo,  whose  family  had  lived  in 
Nagasaki  since  1615,  who  stated  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Izumiya  Ichibei,  the  individual  sup- 
posedly represented  in  the  painting. 

Recently,  however,  in  an  unpublished  work, 
Paul  Ugo  Thiran  concluded  that  the  image  is  of  a 
young  female  ballet  dancer  from  the  Kabuki 
theater  dressed  in  the  Nanban  style,  based  on  his 
own  reading  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  front  and 
back  of  the  painting,  and  by  iconographic  com- 
parisons with  contemporary  works.  According  to 
Thiran,  the  painting,  which  he  dates  to  1620,  was 
created  in  the  workshop  of  Izumiya  Ichibei  in  the 
province  of  Iwami,  north  of  Hiroshima,  on 
Honshu,  the  main  island  of  the  archipelago. 

A new  translation  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
painting  by  David  Lopes  Fo  casts  some  doubts  on 
the  two  aforementioned  interpretations.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  board  we  can  read  the  legend 
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"Hachiman  gu,”  referring  to  a temple  where  the 
Hachiman  deities  were  worshipped.  These  deities 
were  traditionally  seen  as  gods  of  the  military  arts 
and  were  identified  with  the  bow  and  arrow.  On 
the  upper  register  on  the  front  of  the  painting 
appear  the  characters  "go  hozen”  (in  front  of). 
Consequently,  we  may  inter  that  this  painting  was 
made  to  be  placed  in  front  of  an  altar,  in  this  case, 
the  altar  of  the  Hachiman  gods.  The  name  of  the 
person  who  requested  the  protection  or  interces- 
sion of  the  gods  is  inscribed  on  the  lower  left:  "gan 
shu  Izumiya  Ichibei”  (the  intercessor,  Izumiya 
Ichibei),  and  the  date  appears  at  the  lower  right: 
"genna  ko  kanoe  zaru  yayoi  kitju  jitsu”  (on  the 
auspicious  date  of  Spring  of  the  Year  of  the 
Monkey — the  sixth  year  of  the  Genna  Era),  that 
is,  1620,  given  that  the  Genna  Era  spans  the  years 
1615  to  1624. 

It  does  not  appear  credible  that  a young 
Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  could  have  been 
behind  an  image  with  such  attributes,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  indicate  the  workshop  where  the 
painting  was  produced.  If,  however,  we  accept  part 
of  Thiran’s  theory,  that  this  is  a representation  of 
someone  associated  with  the  Kabuki  theater, 
possibly  an  actor,  it  would  justify  the  feminine  sen- 
suality emanating  from  the  composition.  There  are 
also  iconographic  similarities  with  other  images 
of  theatrical  subjects  of  the  period,  including  illus- 
trations of  Kabuki  performers  in  the  seventeenth 
century  (Tokugawa  Museum,  Nagoya)  and  a 
screen  of  six  sheets,  which  shows  a young  dancer 
displaying  a long  sword  and  a cross  (collection 
of  the  heirs  of  Armando  Martins  Janeira). 


In  its  initial  phase,  which  "officially”  began 
around  1603,  Kabuki  fundamentally  comprised  a 
set  of  dances  performed  by  women.  By  1620, 
however,  this  form  of  artistic  expression  was 
already  in  a phase  of  progressive  maturation,  both 
in  terms  of  content  (with  a more  elaborate  narra- 
tive) and  form  (including  specifically  the  partici- 
pation of  boys).  A few  years  later,  in  1629,  the 
Tokugawa  shogunate  excluded  women  from 
appearing,  thereby  decreeing  the  end  of  the  onna 
kabuki  and  endorsing  the  emergence  of  the 
wakasku  kabuki,  with  young  boys  assigned  the 
roles  of  females.  They  were  known  as  the 
onnagata,  or  male  actors  playing  female  parts. 

With  regard  to  the  representation  under  consider- 
ation, even  today  one  of  the  essential  features  of  a 
Kabuki  performance  is  the  use  of  gestures  and 
stylized  poses,  which  include  combat-like  dance 
movements  and  special  movements  for  entering 
and  leaving  a scene. 

This  painting  also  attests  to  the  reverberation 
of  real  Japanese  interest  in  everything  associated 
with  Europe,  especially  clothing  and  some  other 
accessories  and  objects  of  Western  daily  life,  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  are  numerous  pic- 
torial compositions  illustrating  this  contemporary 
"Nanban  style,”  and  notable  examples  of  screens  on 
which  European  tales  appear  in  Japanese  contexts, 
in  the  Kobe  City  Museum. 

AC  AND  DLF 

Text  adapted  from  an  entry  (in  Portuguese)  by  Alexandra  Curvelo  and  Prof. 
David  Lopes  Fo  in  ‘C olecfdo  de  Fundacao  Abel  de  Lacerda,'  Fundacao  Abel  de 
Lacerda-Museu  do  C aramulo,  2003 


J-3 

Portable  altarpiece 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  late  16th  century 

Oil  on  copper  (painting);  wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver, 

mother- of -pear!  (frame) 

47.2  x 35  x 5.1  cm 

Santa  Casa  de  Misericordia,  Sardoal 
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This  painting  exhibits  the  delicacy  of  line  and 
attention  to  detail  that  characterized  the  best 
work  of  the  Seminary  of  Painters,  Giovanni 
Niccolo’s  Jesuit  painting  academy  in  Japan  (see 
also  j-4,  by  a different  hand  and  with  a more 
extensive  palette).  The  facial  features  of  this 
Madonna  and  Child  are  fine,  with  strikingly  thin, 
arched  eyebrows,  rosebud  lips,  and — for  the 
Madonna  at  least — an  elegant  high  forehead,  cor- 
responding to  both  European  and  Japanese  ideals 
of  beauty.  The  Virgins  pudgy  hands  are  typical  of 
many  of  the  paintings  produced  by  the  seminary 
and  demonstrate  a slight  awkwardness  with  per- 
spective. Also  characteristic  is  the  medium  of  oil 
on  copperplate,  a technique  particularly  associated 
with  Northern  Europe  (Flanders  and  Germany), 
and  a Northern  European  engraving  probably 
served  as  a model,  as  the  drapery  folds  in  the 
Virgin’s  and  Christ's  cloaks  have  an  angular, 
starched  quality  typical  of  Flanders.  Unlike  the 
more  common  Saint  Luke  Madonnas — images 
supposedly  painted  by  the  Evangelist  Luke,  such 
as  the  Salus  Populi  Romani  now  at  Santa  Maria 
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Maggiore  in  Rome  (see  c-6) — this  painting  empha- 
sizes  motherly  love  over  Christ's  role  as  a judge. 
Instead  of  sitting  upright  giving  the  audience  the 
benediction,  the  Christ  child  reaches  up  for  his 
mothers  veil  and  seeks  her  protection. 

Normally  there  is  no  stylistic  relationship 
between  the  paintings  and  the  frames  that  enclose 
them.  In  this  instance,  however,  a wavy  line  motif 
found  in  the  sun-like  halo  of  the  infant  Jesus 
seems  to  resonate  with  the  gold  decoration  in  the 
frame  immediately  around  the  painting  and  out- 
lining the  triangular  pediment  at  the  top.  The  two 
side  panels  feature  different  kinds  of  trees,  a plum 
on  the  left  and  maple  on  the  right,  and  there  are 
no  birds  or  animals  in  the  decoration.  As  on  j-4, 
however,  the  pediment  contains  a monogram 
of  Christ,  attesting  to  the  specifically  Christian 
market  for  which  the  frame  was  made. 

CAB 

J-4 

Hanging  shrine 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  late  16th  century 
Oil  on  copper  (painting);  wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver, 
mother-of-pearl  (frame) 

51.3  x 68.8  x 4.8  cm  (open),  51.3  x 35.5  x 4.8  cm 
(closed) 

Fundagao  Ricardo  do  Espfrito  Santo  Silva,  1186 

Many  of  the  oil-on-copper  or  oil-on-panel  paint- 
ings that  survive  from  the  Seminary  of  Painters, 
Father  Giovanni  Niccolo’s  Christian  art  academy 
in  Japan,  are  enclosed  in  traditional  Japanese  black 
lacquer  (urushi)  triptychs  known  as  “hanging 


shrines.”  These  elaborate  frames  are  made  of 
wood  that  is  coated  with  black  lacquer  and  deco- 
rated with  gold  and  silver  dust  (called  maki-e)  and 
inlaid  mother-of  pearl  (raden)  in  busy  and  tightly 
woven  patterns.  Lacquer  workshops  were  set 
apart  from  other  ateliers  owing  to  the  dangerous 
allergic  reaction  that  lacquer  produces  in  all  but 
those  who  have  become  accustomed  to  it.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  frame  of  this  Holy 
Family  was  produced  in  a special  Christian 
workshop;  it  was  more  likely  made  by  mainstream 
lacquer  workers  but  on  special  order  for  Japanese 
Christian  artists  or  patrons.  Although  some 
frames  include  specifically  Christian  iconography, 
for  example  Eucharist  grapes  or  the  monogram  of 
Christ  (ihs),  as  seen  at  the  top  of  this  piece  and 
j-3,  for  the  most  part  these  lacquer  works  bear  no 
relationship  to  the  painting  inside. 

The  manufacture  of  traditional  lacquer  ware 
was  an  exceptionally  meticulous  process  that — 
from  the  production  of  the  wooden  base  to  the 
final  burnishing — could  take  anywhere  from  a few 
months  to  years  to  complete.  The  patterns  on 
Japanese  Momoyama  lacquers  are  made  by  sprin- 
kling metal  dust  or  flakes  over  the  design  before 
the  lacquer  hardens  so  that  they  hold  fast  to  the 
pattern.  In  more  conventional  lacquer  ware,  such 
as  Kodaiji  wares,  designs  feature  loosely  drawn 
naturalistic  foliate  motifs  like  grasses  and  flowers, 
and  they  do  not  usually  employ  mother-of-pearl. 
On  the  other  hand,  Japanese  Christian  lacquers 
make  widespread  use  of  pearl  inlay  and  feature 
symmetrical  arabesques  of  vines,  trees,  and  birds, 
as  well  as  purely  geometrical  patterns,  all  of  which 


recall  Islamic  art.  Japanese  lacquer  workers  may 
have  selected  this  kind  of  ornament  for  their 
Christian  clientele  because  they  believed  that 
Europeans  were  culturally  similar  to  the  traders 
from  the  Middle  East  and  Central  Asia  with 
whom  Japanese  merchants  had  been  in  contact 
for  centuries.  Most  Nanban  lacquers  appear 
to  have  been  made  more  quickly  than  Kodaiji 
ware,  suggesting  that  they  were  destined  for  the 
open  market,  either  for  Japanese  Christians  or 
for  export  to  Christian  Asia,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  oil-on-copper  painting  in  this  traveling 
shrine  depicts  the  Holy  Family  with  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  and  is  more  than  likely  based  on  a Flemish 
original.  As  in  j-3  the  brushwork  is  very  precise 
and  subtle,  and  the  colors  are  warm,  with  dominant 
reds,  purples,  and  browns.  The  cangiantismo,  or 
"shot  silk”  coloring  seen  in  the  Virgins  sleeve, 
imitates  Florentine  and  Roman  High  Renaissance 
painting  and  is  a visual  tour  de  force.  The  facial 
features  of  the  Virgin,  especially  her  “bee-stung” 
lips,  arched  eyebrows,  and  delicate  hands,  adhere  to 
traditional  Japanese  canons  of  beauty. 

CAB 

J'S 

Nanban  lacquer  casket 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  late  16th  century 

Araucaria  wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl, 

gilded  copper 

15.2  x 23  x 13.2  cm 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  272 
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Lacquered  furniture  called  Nanban  was  one  ot 
the  various  products  exported  ro  Europe  from 
Japan.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Japanese 
namban-ji  (foreigners)  and  the  furniture  consisted 
of  types  previously  unknown  in  Japan  or  shaped 
somewhat  differently  from  the  forms  used  there. 
The  Portuguese  were  attracted  by  the  sophisti- 
cated urusbi  (black  lacquer)  and  maki-e  (metallic 
dust)  decoration  and  wanted  their  furniture 
covered  with  it,  which  rapidly  led  to  the  creation 
of  an  artisan  industry.  Pieces  with  this  type  of 
decoration  were  made  for  export  to  Portugal  or 
for  use  by  Portuguese  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

As  Pedro  Dias  has  noted,  they  were  used  in 
large  quantities  by  clerics  in  other  areas  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  objects  for  barter  and  as  gifts. 
The  1627  mission  of  the  Augustine  fathers  to 
the  kingdom  of  Georgia  brought  objects  from 
China,  Malacca,  India,  and  Portugal,  among  them 
missal  stands,  boxes  for  the  host,  and  small 
coffers,  all  lacquered. 

This  beautiful  casket  with  conspicuous 
metallic  fittings  and  a semicylindrical  cover  is  a 
product  of  this  encounter  of  cultures,  made  in 
Japan  for  the  Portuguese  market.  It  bears  multi- 
lobed  cartouches  revealing  a Safavid  influence  and 
containing  vegetal  decoration,  and  is  completely 
covered  with  mother-of-pearl  (raden)  on  a black 
lacquer  background  with  embellishments  in  gold, 
creating  the  illusion  of  polychromy.  This  type  of 
box,  of  which  other  examples  are  known  in 
European  collections,  was  introduced  in  Japan 
with  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  and  is  certainly 
based  on  Portuguese  models  from  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  Japanese  did  not  have  a name  for  this 
characteristically  European  form,  which  was 
referred  to  as  kamabocogata  (box  in  the  shape  of  a 
stuffed  fish).  The  rounded  form  of  the  cover  was 
unknown  in  the  East  (in  Japan  lids  were  flat) 
but  was  suitable  for  traveling  boxes,  because  rain 
could  not  collect  on  the  surface. 


The  survival  of  a considerable  number 
of  small  Nanban  coffers  in  Portugal  was  due 
essentially  to  their  use  in  Christian  worship,  as 
reliquaries  or  urns  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

This  little  casket  from  the  altar  of  the  Santos 
Martires  in  the  church  of  Sao  Roque  in  Lisbon 
is  distinguished  not  only  by  its  formal  beauty 
but  also  by  its  origin  as  an  early  gift  to  the 
Professed  House  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  It  was 
certainly  at  Sao  Roque  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  since  it  was  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  1695  inventory  of  the  church's  treasury, 
but  the  mention  of  a “mother  of  pearl"  coffer 
on  the  same  altar  as  early  as  1588  probably  also 
refers  to  this  object. 

Various  types  of  Nanban  furniture,  for  use 
either  by  the  laity  or  by  the  clergy,  can  be  found 
in  Portuguese  museums  and  other  European 
collections.  The  Museu  de  Sao  Roque  has  a missal 
stand  that  displays  the  monogram  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  as  do  other  examples  of  furniture  for 
liturgical  use  (see  j-6). 

Other  examples  within  the  same  decorative 
line  but  with  slight  variations  are  known,  includ- 
ing some  with  scenes  from  Japanese  stories  or 
pictures  of  exotic  animals  and  plants.  Such  is  the 
case  of  a magnificent  coffer  from  the  collection  of 
the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  (j-34),  on  which  can  be 
seen  lobed  and  circular  cartouches  filled  with 
tigers  and  birds  among  vegetal  decoration.  The 
originality  of  the  example  illustrated  here  basically 
resides  in  its  small  size,  which  allowed  it  to  be 
used  within  the  Counter-Reformation  Catholic 
Church.  The  Nanban  coffer  from  the  former  Fran- 


cisco Hipolito  Raposo  Collection  is  similar,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  its  structure  and  dimensions, 
and  was  formerly  used  for  Eucharistic  or  other 
religious  purposes. 

TM 

J-6 

Nanban  lectern 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  end  of  the  16th  century 
Wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl 
49  5 « 31  x 7 cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  37  div 
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The  same  lacquer  workshops  that  produced 
the  "hanging  shrines”  ( j-3,  j-4)  also  produced 
more  everyday  objects  for  a Christian  clientele. 
Known  to  collectors  and  scholars  today  as 
Nanban  (literally  "Southern  barbarian”)  ware, 
these  lacquer  pieces  included  boxes,  writing 
desks,  chests  of  drawers,  small  tables,  tabernacles, 
boxes  for  the  wafers  of  the  holy  host,  and  missal 
lecterns.  Such  wares  were  produced  primarily 
for  an  overseas  market  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America  (the  earliest  object  to  reach  Europe 
joined  the  Habsburg  collections  at  Schloss 
Ambras  near  Innsbruck,  Austria  in  the  1570s), 
but  they  also  found  enthusiastic  patronage 
among  Christians  and  non-Christians  in  Japan. 
The  forms  of  the  objects  were  almost  all  foreign 
to  Japan — an  indication  of  their  function  as 
export  ware — and  they  were  decorated  in 
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a hybrid  Japanese/European  style  in  gold  and 
silver  dust  and  inlaid  mother-of-pearl  (the  latter 
a technique  deriving  from  Chinese  and  Korean 
prototypes).  This  ornament  included  vegetal, 
bird,  and  animal  motifs  as  well  as  figural  scenes 
taken  from  engravings,  both  sacred  and  profane 
(one  depicts  the  Greek  hero  Orpheus  playing  to 
the  animals). 

Among  the  most  common  Nanban  wares  were 
missal  stands,  decorated  in  a wide  variety  of 
patterns,  sometimes  with  the  black  background 
predominating  and  at  other  times  completely 
covered  with  inlay.  Nevertheless,  they  all  make  use 
of  the  same  ingenious  design:  they  are  formed  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  that  intersect  by  means  of  rec- 
tangular holes  to  form  a hinge  so  that  they  can 
easily  be  folded  together  for  travel.  Like  many 
Japanese  Christian  lecterns,  this  one  features  a 
monogram  of  Christ,  the  three  nails  of  the 
Passion,  and  the  Sacred  Heart  within  a ring  of 
sunrays  inspired  by  Iberian  monstrances  (silver 
and  gold  stands  for  displaying  the  wafer  of  the 
host  on  the  altar).  This  specifically  Christian  sym- 
bolism is  surrounded  by  more  generic  decoration 
featuring  flowering  branches  and  perching  birds. 
During  their  heyday  these  objects  were  trans- 
ported to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  In  Mexico 
and  South  America  they  formed  a prized  part  of 
many  ecclesiastical  collections  and  inspired  local 
craftsmen  to  imitate  them. 
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J-7 

Reliquary  cross 
Portugal , lyth  century 
Silver 

36  x 18. 5 cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Machado  de  Castro,  Coimbra, 
6210,  O-129 
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One  of  the  first  miracles  attributed  to  Francis 
Xavier  (1506-1552)  by  the  Jesuit  propaganda 
machine,  long  before  his  beatification  in  1619, 
was  said  to  have  happened  in  1545  on  the 
island  of  Ceram  in  the  Moluccan  Islands  of 
Indonesia.  On  a ship  during  a storm,  the  Jesuit 
missionary  dropped  his  crucifix  into  the  sea 
to  calm  the  waves.  The  following  morning, 
on  a beach,  Francis  Xavier  watched  a crab 
approaching  him,  holding  the  lost  crucifix  in 
its  claws  (Schurhammer  1973-82,  vol.  3 (1980), 
pp.  96-98).  This  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
episodes  from  the  legend  of  the  saint — repre- 
sented in  paintings  by  Andre  Reinoso  (circa  1619) 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  church  of  Sao  Roque  in 
Lisbon  (see  1-16, 1-17)— and  served  as  inspiration 
for  this  work. 

According  to  the  inscription  written  on  the 
back  of  the  reliquary,  it  protected  the  same 
crucifix  that  Francis  Xavier  lost  near  Ceram. 
Originating  from  the  church  of  the  College  of 
Eleven  Thousand  Virgins  of  Coimbra,  one  of  the 
greatest  Jesuit  institutions  in  Portugal,  this  reli- 
quary attests  to  the  deep  veneration  for  Francis 
Xavier  that  existed  in  Portugal  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  a large  extent  thanks  to  his 


mission  in  the  East,  which  was  the  subject  of 
extensive  literature  after  his  death. 

The  cross  has  a Latin  form  ending  with  finials 
shaped  like  acanthus  leaves  in  a late  Renaissance 
style.  The  figure  of  the  crab  must  have  been  cast 
from  a real  shellfish,  which  gives  it  an  extremely 
naturalistic  appearance  accentuated  by  chisel 
work.  The  miracle  of  the  crab  also  served  as  a 
motif  for  a beautiful  late  Renaissance  altar  tablet 
in  gilded  and  white  silver  that  was  donated  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  chapel  of 
Saint  Francis  Xavier  at  the  church  of  Bom  Jesus 
in  Goa  by  the  viceroy  of  India,  Conde  de  Vila 
Verde  (viceroy  1692-99).  Today  it  can  be  admired 
at  the  Museum  of  Christian  Art  in  Velha  Goa. 

In  1641  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies,  as  Xavier 
was  known,  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Saint 
Protector  of  the  City  of  Goa,  a title  originally 
given  to  Saint  Catherine  of  Alexandria  in  1510,  on 
the  day  that  Goa  was  wrested  by  Afonso  de  Albu- 
querque from  the  armies  of  Abdul  Muzaffar  Yusuf 
Adil  Shah.  The  capital  of  the  Portuguese  State  of 
India,  where  Xavier’s  body  rested,  became  an 
important  pilgrimage  center,  and  would  become 
one  of  the  most  important  for  Christianity  in  the 
entire  East,  surpassing  even  that  of  Saint  Thomas 
of  Mylapore.  Significantly,  the  iconography  of 
Francis  Xavier  was  developed  in  Portuguese  art, 
while  appropriate  iconography  for  other  saints 
evolved  using  models  that  were  usually  imported. 
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J-8 

Baptismal  bowl  with  Christian  designs 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  ca.  1600 
Glazed  stoneware,  Waridawara  type 
23.3.  x 31  cm 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  Purchase, 
John  L.  Severance  Fund,  1962.211 
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J-9-J-I3 


Medals 

Europe,  late  i6th-early  17th  century 
Brass 

2.1.  x i .7  cm  (j-9);  2.5  x 1.7  cm  ( j-10 );  2 x u cm  (j-11); 

1.8  x 1.2  cm  (j-i 2);  1.7  x 1.2  cm  (j-13) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  388,  c/062;  290,  a 062;  392, 
c 1064;  394,  c/065;  395,  C1063 

This  corpus  of  medals  is  thought  to  be  of  Indo- 
Portuguese  origin  and  was  held  by  the  Nagasaki 
magistrate  before  its  acquisition  by  the  national 
musem  system  (see  j-i).  The  medals  reflect  prac- 
tices stressed  by  the  post-Tridentine  Roman 
Church,  i.e.,  devotion  to  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Eucharist  and  a strong  Christ-centered  and 
Marian  devotion.  Of  note  are  the  medals  (j-i2, 
j-13)  featuring  the  images  of  Ignatius  Loyola 
(1491-1556)  and  Francis  Xavier  (1506-1552).  Both 
men  were  among  the  founding  six  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (Jesuits)  and  canonized  in  1622. 
Presuming  that  such  medals  were  struck  in  com- 
memoration of  that  event  sets  a probable  terminus 
a quo  for  their  arrival  and  dispersal  in  Japan.  Along 
with  the  rosaries  catalogued  elsewhere  (j-i),  their 
putative  discovery  in  a premodern  excavation  at 
Fukuchiyama  suggests  a link  to  the  noted  convert 
Hosokawa  Gracia  and  a group  of  believers  who 
sustained  Christian  beliefs  in  that  area. 
ju 

j-14 

Figure  of  Christ 

Europe,  late  i6th-early  17th  century 
Ivory 

14.5  x 15  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  68,  0685 
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J-'S 

Edict  board 

Japan,  1682 
Ink  on  wood 
52  x 99  x 9 cm 

The  British  Museum,  ja  1895-7-21.1 

Although  the  first  mass  crucifixion  of  Christians 
in  Japan  took  place  in  1597,  the  Society  ot  Jesus 
was  still  active  in  the  region  in  the  first  decade 
and  a half  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were 
more  than  800  priests  in  the  territory  and  mis- 
sionaries still  maintained  hopes  for  a Christian 
Japan.  Shortly  after  unitingjapan  after  150  years 
of  civil  war,  however,  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate 
became  suspicious  that  European  powers — the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  particular — intended 
to  attempt  a conquest  of  the  archipelago  and 
viewed  the  missionaries  as  the  vanguard  of  this 
invasion.  Although  in  1613  Shogun  Tokugawa 
Ieyasu  (ruled  1598-1616)  had  permitted  an 
embassy  led  by  the  Christian  samurai  Hasekura 
Rokuemon  to  visit  New  Spain  (Mexico),  Spain, 
and  Italy  in  his  name,  he  prohibited  the  foreign 
religion — he  called  it  the  “evil  law” — the  very  next 
year,  formally  expelling  all  Catholic  missionaries 
from  Japan  in  1614.  About  twenty-seven  Jesuits 
remained  covertly  on  the  islands,  including 
nineteen  priests,  as  well  as  fourteen  other  ecclesi- 
astics including  five  Japanese  secular  priests — and 
more  landed  in  Japan  in  secrecy,  continuing  their 
life-threatening  ministry  until  1644.  In  total 
ninety-three  Jesuits  were  executed  there  between 
1597  and  1644,  and  only  four  ex-Jesuits  survived, 
but  only  after  having  abjured  Christianity  under 
torture.  In  1638  the  shogun  Tokugawa  Iemitsu 
(ruled  1623-51)  expelled  all  Europeans  from  Japan 


except  the  Protestant  Dutch,  who  were  restricted 
to  the  artificial  island  of  Deshima  in  the  Bay  of 
Nagasaki  after  1641.  Japanese  Christians  also  stub- 
bornly held  onto  their  new  faith,  even  if  it  meant 
suffering  one  of  the  most  methodical  torture  cam- 
paigns in  the  annals  ol  history.  One  of  the  ways 
the  Nagasaki  authorities  sought  to  root  out 
Christianity  was  to  have  the  entire  population  of 
the  city  stamp  on  Christian  paintings  and  plaque  - 
ttes  (many  of  them  made  by  Giovanni  Niccolo’s 
Seminary  of  Painters)  to  prove  their  loyalty  to 
Buddhism  and  to  the  shogunate  (see  J-16-J-21). 

Owing  to  long-term  resistance  on  the  part  of 
many  Japanese  Christians,  the  Tokugawa  govern- 
ment repeated  its  anti-Christian  edict  several 
times  over  the  course  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  wooden  notice  board,  dated  1682,  was  likely 
attached  to  a post  in  a public  place  and  gives 
very  detailed  information  about  the  substantial 
rewards  the  government  was  willing  to  offer 
people  who  would  hand  over  Christian  priests, 
believers,  and  anyone  sympathetic  with  Christian- 
ity. It  reads: 

Official  notice:  Christianity  has  been  forbidden  for 
many  years.  Of  course,  if  there  is  someone  suspicious 
you  must  report  them.  Rewards  will  be  given  as  follows: 

For  handing  over  a priest — 500  pieces  of  silver;  For 
handing  over  a brother  (monk) — 300  pieces  of  silver; 

For  handing  over  someone  who  has  returned  to  their 
[ Christian J faith — 100  pieces  of  silver;  For  handing  over 
someone  who  shelters  Christians,  or  is  an  ordinary 
believer — 100  pieces  of  silver;  For  reporting  someone 
who  shelters  Christians,  or  an  ordinary  believer,  you 
might  be  paid  [up  to]  500  pieces  of  silver,  depending  on 
their  importance;  If  a Christian  appears  from  hiding  or 
some  other  place,  then  the  headman  and  the  five-man 


committee  of  that  place  may  also  be  treated  as  crimi- 
nals. Know  ye  well. 

The  Magistrate,  first  day,  fifth  month,  Tenna  2 [second 
year  of  the  Tenna  era].  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  must 
be  strictly  observed  in  this  territory. 

Christianity  was  reinstated  officially  in  Japan 
only  with  the  Meiji  Restoration  in  1868,  although 
in  the  islands  west  of  Kyushu  a hybrid  form, 
called  “hidden  Christianity,”  persevered  through- 
out the  period  of  persecutions. 
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j-16 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Virgin  and  Child  (Virgin  with  rosary) 

Europe,  late  16th  century  (medallion); 

Japan,  i/th-century  (frame) 

Bronze,  keyaki  (zelkova)  wood 

11.8  x j.6  cm  (medallion);  24  x 18.8  x 3.7  cm  (frame) 
Tokyo  National  Museum,  5,  C71 4 
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This  is  one  ot  three  similar  objects  in  the  Tokyo 
National  Museum;  in  each  one,  a bronze  medal- 
lion representing  a version  of  the  Madonna 
(Virgin)  of  the  Rosary  is  framed  in  a wood  block. 
The  depiction  of  the  Virgin  giving  the  rosary  to 
Saint  Dominic,  who  is  often  shown  in  the 
company  of  other  saints  or  monks,  is  a familiar 
motif  in  imagery  associated  with  the  Dominican 
order.  A famous  example  of  this  scene  is  an  altar- 
piece  painted  by  Caravaggio  (now  Vienna,  Kun- 
sthistorisches  Museum).  A rosary  surrounds  the 
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entire  composition;  to  it  is  attached  a small  cross, 
which  is  turned  upwards  into  the  medallion,  and 
lies  over  part  of  the  central  scene.  The  Domini- 
cans propagated  the  veneration  of  the  rosary,  and 
their  prominent  appearance  in  the  scene,  as  well 
as  the  display  of  the  rosary,  suggest  that  this 
medallion  was  Dominican  in  inspiration. 

According  to  Bailey,  Douglas  Lewis  has  traced 
the  origins  of  the  prototype  to  representations  of 
the  so-called  Madonna  of  Victory,  which  repro- 
duce the  central  part  of  an  altarpiece  of  1571-72  in 
Lucca  by  Francesco  del  Brina.  This  image  shows 
the  Madonna  giving  a rosary  to  Dominican  saints 
and  to  sovereigns  of  the  Holy  League,  the  alliance 
formed  by  the  pope,  Venice,  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  together  with  other  allies,  to  fight  the 
Ottoman  Turks,  which  resulted  in  their  victory  at 
the  battle  of  Lepanto  in  1571.  This  image  became 
popular  as  a thanksgiving  celebration  of  that 
victory,  and  was  spread  throughout  much  of 
Christian  Europe  during  the  later  sixteenth 
century.  Many  medals  of  the  type  are  known. 

While  Bailey  has  suggested  that  this 
plaquette  and  others  like  it  were  made  by  Jesuit 
ateliers  in  Japan,  who  may  also  have  cast  them 
after  European  originals,  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  were  brought  to  Japan  by  Europeans.  In  fact, 
the  Jesuits  disagreed  strongly  with  other  religious 
orders  about  the  use  oi  devotional  objects  and 
other  similar  religious  items  in  Japan.  The  Jesuits 
were  sparing  in  the  distribution  of  medals  and 
rosaries,  and  critical,  for  example,  of  the  Francis- 
cans for  flaunting  them. 

It  is  possible  that  this  and  other  similar  pla- 
quettes  came  to  Japan  with  Dominicans,  whose 
iconography  it  propagates,  or  with  Franciscans, 
who  could  have  arrived  in  Japan  from  the 
Spanish-dominated  Philippines,  from  Macao,  or 
from  other  areas  under  Spanish  control,  since 
Portugal  was  also  under  Spanish  dominion  from 
the  1580s  until  the  1640s.  The  separate  presence  in 
Japan  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans  is  even  rec- 
ognized in  Japanese  art,  where  nanban  byobu 


(screen  paintings  with  "Western"  subjects)  of  the 
Kano  school  made  in  seventeenth-century  Japan 
show  them  separate  from  the  Jesuits. 

In  Japan  medallions  such  as  this  one  would 
have  originally  served  for  purposes  of  proselytiza- 
tion.  The  Japanese  could  have  used  such  medal- 
lions for  devotional  purposes,  as  is  suggested  by 
the  rosary  itself.  However,  visual  and  documen- 
tary evidence  suggests  that  medallions  and 
rosaries  also  seem  to  have  been  a kind  of  fashion 
accent,  in  a way  similar  to  that  in  which  some 
religious  symbols  are  worn  today. 

Placement  of  plaquettes  in  wood  blocks  like 
this  one  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a sign  of  ven- 
eration, in  any  instance.  The  old  wood  mounting 
is  cracked,  and  considerable  wear  may  be  dis- 
cerned both  on  the  surface  of  the  wood  block  and 
on  that  of  the  medallion  itself.  It  appears  that  in 
order  to  protect  the  medallion  and  prevent  it  from 
breaking,  the  medallion  was  embedded  in  Japan  in 
its  present  frame,  which  is  made  out  of  indige- 
nous wood  (zelkova). 

These  details  suggest  that  the  object  was  a 
jumi-e,  used  in  the  process  of  e-jumu  This  was  the 
ceremony  in  which  people  were  required  to  tread 
upon  objects  with  Christian  symbolism  in  order 
to  demonstrate  that  they  were  not  Christians. 

The  provenance  of  this  object  is  from  Nagasaki 
prefecture,  one  of  the  centers  of  Christianity  in 
Japan,  where  the  strongest  evidence  also  exists  for 
this  process  as  part  of  the  inquisition  (shumon- 
aratame-yaku).  Inscriptions  on  boxes  containing 
similar  items  stating  that  they  were  jumi-e,  as  well 
as  this  particular  provenance,  also  indicate  that 
the  object  was  used  as  a.  Jumi-e, 
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J-17 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Christ  (Man  of  Sorrows;  Ecce  Homo) 

Europe,  16th  century  (medallion); 

Japan,  i/th  century  (frame) 

Bronze,  matsu  (pine)  wood 

10.8  x 6.8  cm  (medallion);  25.2  x 18.8  x 3.9  cm  (frame) 
Tokyo  National  Museum,  11,  C1003 
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Along  with  three  other  similar  objects  in  the  Tokyo 
National  Museum,  this  bronze  plaquette  with  a 
depiction  of  Jesus  is  embedded  in  a wood  block, 
which  frames  it.  The  medallion  shows  Jesus  in  the 
guise  of  Christ  as  Man  of  Sorrows.  He  wears  a 
crown  of  thorns,  with  a rope  around  his  neck,  and 
holds  a reed  staff  which  had  been  placed  into  his 
hands  like  a scepter  to  mock  him  as  King  of  the 
Jews.  In  religious  images  that  represent  Jesus  being 
shown  by  Romans  to  the  people  in  Jerusalem,  he  is 
shown  in  this  manner,  and  according  to  the  Latin 
form  of  introduction,  the  type  is  also  commonly 
known  as  "Ecce  Homo”  (Behold  the  Man). 


Examples  of  this  medal  exist  in  various 
formats  and  materials  and  are  to  be  found  in 
many  American  and  European  collections. 

This  image  has  also  been  associated  with  widely 
dispersed  plaquettes  of  the"Immaculata”  (the 
Virgin  Immaculate;  versions  in  the  Palazzo 
Venezia,  Rome,  the  Tokyo  National  Museum,  and 
elsewhere),  examples  of  which,  like  this  one,  have 
also  been  found  in  Japan.  Related  to  them  in  com- 
position and  style  is  a medal  of  Saint  John  the 
Baptist  (Museo  del  Palazzo  Venezia,  Rome). 

Bailey  has  suggested  that  such  metalwork  is  to 
be  associated  with  the  Jesuit  Seminary  of  Painters 
founded  in  Japan  by  Giovanni  Niccolo,  and  that  it 
was  either  made  in  Japan  or  cast  after  originals 
there.  For  reasons  given  in  regard  to  the  Virgin 
with  the  Rosary  (j-16),  it  is  more  likely  that  these 
pieces  were  brought  to  Japan  by  Europeans.  There 
are  further  reasons  why  it  is  improbable  that  this 
particular  medallion  is  an  aftercast.  Plaquettes  in 
the  collections  of  the  National  Museum,  includ- 
ing this  one,  all  vary  slightly  in  dimensions  from 
one  another,  and  could  not  have  been  made  from 
the  same  model.  In  contrast,  medals  of  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  in  the  Nanban  bunka-kan,  Osaka,  are  in 
almost  pristine  condition,  including  intact  gilding, 
suggesting  that  they  are  later  casts,  as  does  the 
evidence  for  their  use  of  a mold  for  casting. 

Scholarship  on  bronzes  has  instead  located 
the  origins  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  Immacu- 
lata  plaquettes  in  Spain  or  Flanders,  and  this  place 
of  origin  has  also  been  suggested  for  the  plaquette 
with  John  the  Baptist.  Since  Flanders  was  ruled 
by  Spain,  the  original  medallion  would  have  been 
brought  to  Japan  by  Europeans  in  either  case. 

Still  other  examples  of  the  medal  with  the 
Man  of  Sorrows  found  in  Japan  attest  to  its  wide 
distribution  and  suggest  that  the  image  was  origi- 
nally venerated.  One  version  had  been  an  object  of 
worship  in  a house  in  Tachiura,  where  it  was  first 
discovered.  Another  version,  containing  the 
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inscription  "inri”  at  the  top  of  the  plate,  is  still 
venerated  in  Yamada.  The  Tachiura  piece  map 
have  been  venerated  by  the  so-called  Hidden 
Christians  (kakuri-kirishtan),  those  who  had  tried 
to  preserve  their  religion  in  secret  after  Christian- 
ity in  Japan  had  been  outlawed  and  persecuted: 
it  was  worshipped  wrapped  in  a garment,  and 
thus  hidden  from  sight.  The  pitted  condition  of 
another  fragmentary  version  of  this  Ecce  Homo 
composition  (Tokyo  National  Museum),  close  in 
dimensions  to  this  object,  suggests  that  it  also 
may  have  been  buried,  and  was  therefore  a venera- 
ble object,  which  had  been  hidden  in  times  of  the 
persecution  of  Christians. 

The  placement  of  the  plaquette  in  a block 
suggests  how  it  may  have  been  used  subsequently. 
Again  this  framing  is  not  a sign  of  veneration, 
but  a means  to  provide  protection  and  support 
for  what  is  a rather  fragile  object.  Indeed,  many 
framed  medallions  found  in  the  National 
Museum  have  been  treated  with  a lack  of  care, 
with  what  may  be  interpreted  as  disrespect,  since 
they  have  simply  been  nailed  to  their  supports. 

In  this  and  in  other  similar  pieces  the  upper 
surface  of  the  wooden  frame  has  moreover  been 
worn  away:  in  the  instance  of  this  and  other 
mounted  versions  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  (Tokyo 
National  Museum)  the  surface  of  the  medal  has 
been  worn  down  to  the  level  of  the  wood  frame 
itself.  The  condition  suggests  that  this  object  was 
a jumi-e,  used  in  the  ceremony  known  as  e-jumi : a 
medal  which  had  originally  been  used  for  Chris- 
tian purposes  was  adapted  so  that  people  sus- 
pected of  being  Christian  might  tread  upon  it  in 
order  to  indicate  their  apostasy.  E-jumi  frequently 
employed  a cross  or  a depiction  of  Christ. 
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Fumi-e  plaque:  Virgin  and  Child  (Virgin  with  rosary) 

Japan,  lyth  century 
Brass 

1 8.6  x 13.6  x 2.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  29,  C721 
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This  is  one  of  hve  similar  unframed  brass  versions 
of  the  Madonna  (or  Virgin)  of  the  Rosary  (all 
Tokyo  National  Museum).  They  vary  slightly  in 
details,  most  notably  in  the  hills  seen  at  the 
bottom  of  the  composition.  This  indicates  that 
they  were  all  made  from  separate  casts.  Their 
significant  difference  in  dimensions  from  the 
bronze  version  in  this  exhibition  (j-16)  also  indi- 
cates they  are  not  aftercasts. 

This  composition  depends  from,  but  alters,  the 
scene  as  represented  in  European  plaquettes 
depicting  the  subject.  Most  significantly,  hills  have 
been  added  to  the  bottom  of  the  composition, 
perhaps  to  fill  out  the  space  created  by  the  change 


of  format  from  oval  to  quadrilateral.  The  place- 
ment of  the  figures  on  top  of  these  forms  cannot 
be  interpreted  logically:  the  figures  seem  to  float 
above  or  on  top  of  them  if  they  are  to  be  read  as 
mountains.  They  may  thus  also  be  read  as  clouds, 
suggesting  that  the  scene  occurs  above  the  earth,  in 
heaven.  This  kind  of  ambiguity,  which  allows  for 
a reading  as  mountains  or  as  clouds,  is  a common 
feature  of  seventeenth-century  painting  in  Japan, 
most  notably  in  the  Kano  school,  which  treats 
similarly  forms  that  give  clues  for  location  in  space. 
Like  the  mountains  seen  in  the  other  plaquettes  in 
this  exhibition,  the  hills  also  resemble  the  yamato-e, 
or  Japanese  style  of  rendering  mountains. 

Other  elements  suggest  that  this  plaquette 
was  made  by  a Japanese  artist  or  artisan  after  a 
European  model.  Details  have  been  simplified. 
The  crowns  or  halos  on  several  of  the  figures  are 
barely  legible  (and  not  only  because  of  condition), 
and  the  proportions  of  the  figures  are  made  more 
squat.  The  Virgins  foot  is  placed  inside,  as 
opposed  to  outside,  the  form  that  is  to  be  read  as 
a dais  for  her  throne,  a misunderstanding  of  the 
spatial  relationships  that  reduces  the  sense  of 
three-dimensionality.  The  object  held  by  the 
Virgin  is  hardly  recognizable  as  a rosary.  The  lack 
of  attention  to  this  significant  iconographical 
detail  is  underscored  by  the  absence  of  another 
major,  even  defining  feature  of  the  composition, 
namely  the  rosary  that  surrounds  most  of  the 
framed  versions.  The  absence  of  this  feature  also 
suggests  that  it  was  made  by  people  to  whom  such 
a detail  was  not  familiar,  significant,  or  desired, 
namely  non-Christians.  As  in  the  other  cases  in 
this  catalogue,  a reasonable  inference  is  that  the 
unframed  versions  were  of  Japanese  manufacture, 
brass  plaquettes  that  were  designed  after,  or 
copied  from,  European  models. 

Similarities  to  other  brass  plaquettes  of 
related  subjects  seen  in  this  exhibition  ( J-19  — J-21) 
suggest  that  this  one  was  also  used  in  the  foot- 


treading  ceremony.  In  addition  to  being  of 
similar  material,  its  surface  is  badly  abraded, 
despite  the  raised  rim  around  the  outside.  It  has 
similar  dimensions,  and  has  a similar  shape, 
like  a clog.  And  it  has  feet,  so  that  it  may  be  posed 
on  the  ground. 

While  Bailey  has  argued  that  jumi-e  suggest 
the  power  of  some  Christian  imagery,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  non-Christian  Japanese,  jumi- 
e might  rather  be  considered  to  represent  a rejec- 
tion of  Christianity,  both  the  forms  of  its  imagery 
and  the  sort  of  art  that  Europeans  venerated,  and 
was  thus  associated  with  European  intrusion. 
Certainly  the  institutionalization  of  the  ceremony 
of  e-jumi  represents  a process  of  cultural  reversal, 
in  which  images  were  used  not  for  religious  vener- 
ation, but  for  desecration:  bronz e fumi-e,  which 
had  originated  as  Christian  devotionalia,  were 
profaned  in  a separate  act  of  ritualized,  public 
anti-Christian  display.  Furthermore,  brass  jumi-e 
like  this  one  no  longer  bore  the  trace  of  the 
sacred:  they  were  not  simply  simulacra  of  objects 
that  had  originally  been  Christian:  they  had  not 
originally  been  made  to  be  venerated,  but  were  in 
fact  manufactured  to  be  desecrated.  The  reversal 
of  function  suggests  that  the  effects  of  European 
contact  with  Japan  upon  cultural  change  were 
limited.  Fumi-e  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be 
positive  examples  of  cultural  hybridity,  but  of  the 
limits  of  diffusion,  of  the  rejection  of  forms  of 
imagery  and  cultural  mixture. 
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J-19 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Christ  (Man  of  Sorrows;  Ecce  Homo) 

Japan,  lyth  century 
Brass 

18.9  x 13.6  x 2.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  ly,  ciooy 
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This  is  one  of  five  similar  unframed  versions 
(all  in  the  Tokyo  National  Museum)  of  a plaque- 
tte depicting  Christ  as  Man  of  Sorrows  and  is 
related  to  the  smaller,  framed  version  (j-17). 

All  of  these,  like  the  unframed  versions  of  other 
compositions  in  this  exhibition,  are  of  similar 
dimensions,  shape,  and  material. 

Differences  existing  between  the  unframed  and 
framed  versions  whose  compositions  they  resem- 
ble point  to  a different  place  of  origin,  however. 
The  unframed  plaquettes  are  all  significantly 
larger,  and  made  of  brass,  not  bronze,  which  has 
preserved  a golden  tone.  Unlike  the  regular  shapes 
of  the  framed  plaquettes,  the  brass  objects  have 
irregular,  curving,  generally  quadrilateral  outlines. 
The  brass  objects  have  been  cast  solid,  not  made 
from  molds,  and  as  such  they  employ  a technique 
that  is  commonly  used  in  Asia. 
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The  unframed  versions  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows 
have  simplified  the  forms  seen  in  the  mounted 
plaquettes.  The  figure  of  Christ  is  more  slender, 
and  the  folds  of  his  garments  have  also  been  regu- 
larized, rounded,  and  simplified,  in  contrast  with 
the  angular  patterns  seen  in  the  clothing  in  the 
framed  versions.  The  rounded  forms  of  these 
folds  resemble  those  found  in  objects  created  in 
the  Japanese  style  called  bonpa.  These  are  seen 
in  Japanese  sculptural  depictions  of  Nyorai 
(Buddha),  as  exemplified  by  famous  works  such 
as  the  Amida  Buddha  by  Johcho  in  the  Byodoin  at 
Uji,  near  Kyoto.  Such  Japanese  Buddha  figures 
also  place  an  emphasis  upon  the  rounded  belly, 
which  in  the  brass  plaquettes  is  more  pronounced 
than  in  the  smaller  bronze  versions.  Furthermore, 
what  appears  as  scraggly  hair  in  the  figure  of 
Christ  in  the  mounted  plaquette  becomes  a more 
curly  coiffure  in  the  brass,  resembling  the  hair 
found  in  figures  of  boddhisattvas  (enlightened 
beings).  The  staff  of  reeds  Christ  holds  has  been 
reinterpreted  in  this  version:  it  seems  even  to 
suggest  the  appearance  of  the  vajra  or  thunderbolt 
of  Buddhist  iconography.  All  these  details  point  to 
the  manufacture  in  Japan  of  the  brass  versions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  made  as  copies  of  the 
European  bronze  plaquettes. 

Several  additional  features  indicate  that  these 
brass  objects  were  not  originally  created  for  vener- 
ation or  even  adornment.  The  abrasion  of  the 
surface  points  to  the  possibility  that  this  and 
other  similar  plaquettes  were  trod  upon,  and 
other  details  suggest  that  they  were  made  actually 
to  serve  as  fumi-e,  to  be  stepped  on  in  the 
ceremony  known  as  e-fumi,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  Japan.  The  edges 
have  been  built  up  to  suggest  frames,  and  are 
slightly  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  image,  sug- 
gesting that  the  raised  edge  may  have  been 
intended  to  protect  the  image  from  wear.  Most 
important  is  a feature  that  is  not  revealed  by  most 


reproductions,  and  has  not  in  general  received 
comment:  this  and  all  similar  brasses  have  feet  at 
each  oi  their  corners.  Thus  they  could  not  have 
been  carried,  hung,  or  placed  upright,  like  the 
mounted  versions,  which  often,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  two  medallions  shown  in  this  exhibition  (j-16, 
j-17),  have  rings  at  the  top;  these  could  have  been 
used  either  to  hang  or  wear  them.  In  contrast,  the 
brass  objects  can  only  be  viewed  properly  by  being 
placed  in  a horizontal  position  so  as  to  allow  them 
to  stand  on  the  feet.  Hence  this  image  and  others 
like  it  can  only  be  seen  correctly  from  above,  from 
a position  in  which  the  viewer  looks  down  upon 
it.  The  shape  of  the  object  may  even  suggest  what 
one  was  intended  to  do  when  one  looked  down, 
namely  to  step  on  it:  it  is  formed  like  the  tradi- 
tional Japanese  clog  known  as  the  geta. 

Famous  works  of  literature  such  as  Jonathan 
Swifts  Gulliver’s  Travels  or  Shusaku  Endo's  The 
Silence  refer  to  the  ceremony  of  e-jumi.  Endo's 
description  in  The  Final  Martyrs  of  the  "weary 
haggard  worn  and  sunken  lace  of  Christ,"  noted 
by  Bailey  (1999a,  p.  81)  is  particularly  apposite  to 
this  and  the  related  bronze  pieces.  That  this 
Japanese  image  appears  to  have  been  made 
for  desecration  rather  than  veneration,  however, 
argues  against  Baileys  suggestion  that  fumi-e 
images  such  as  this  one  were  products  of  the 
Jesuit  art  school  of  Giovanni  Niccolo. 
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J-20 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Christ  (Crucifixion) 

Japan,  ryth  century 
Brass 

18.8  x 13.8  x 2.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  21,  0009 
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This  is  one  of  five  similar  objects  depicting  Jesus 
on  the  cross  (all  Tokyo  National  Museum).  In 
these,  the  Crucifixion  is  shown  taking  place  before 
a mountainous  landscape  with  a city,  probably 
Jerusalem,  shown  in  the  background. 

While  the  subject  is  obviously  “Western"  in 
origin,  the  plaquette  was  probably  not  made  in 
Europe,  but  in  Japan.  To  the  extent  that  its  condi- 
tion allows  it  to  be  judged,  in  comparison  with 
European  images  the  modeling  of  the  body  of 
Christ  has  been  simplified,  and  the  landscape  has 
been  treated  in  a stylized  manner.  Specifically,  the 
forms  of  the  mountains  are  layered  and  rounded, 
in  a way  that  recalls  Japanese  landscape  painting. 
The  softening  of  forms  found  in  the  landscape, 
body,  and  architecture  contrasts  with  the  sharper 
forms  found  in  the  Western  pictorial  tradition 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  in  Europe,  where 
irregular,  crag-like  forms  are  typically  found 
in  sixteenth-century  scenes  with  mountains,  as 
in  Netherlandish  painting.  Again  they  correspond 


to  the  characteristic  yamato-e,  or  Japanese-style 
painting.  Like  the  brass  versions  of  Christ 
as  Man  of  Sorrows,  the  brass  plaquettes  of  the 
Crucifixion  were  thus  also  probably  Japanese 
copies  after  European  originals. 

The  possession  of  similar  features — their 
manufacture  in  brass,  the  raised  edges,  the 
abrasion,  the  clog-like  shape,  and  most  important, 
the  feet — also  suggests  that  this  and  like  objects 
were  made  to  be  used  as  a fumi-e  (seej-19).  Early 
accounts,  as  well  as  Gulliver’s  Travels,  indicate  that 
the  ceremony  of  e-jumi  involved  stepping  on  a 
cross  or  a figure  of  the  crucified  Christ. 

The  foot-treading  ceremony  originated  in 
Japan  probably  in  the  1620s,  as  Japanese  Christians 
were  rooted  out,  martyred,  or  forced  to  convert. 

It  became  a manner  of  determining  civic  loyalty  or 
reliability,  and  as  Japan  gradually  cut  itself  off  from 
Europeans,  was  extended  to  those  Westerners  who 
wished  to  enter  Japan,  The  ceremony  continued 
until  the  nineteenth  century  in  parts  of  Japan. 
According  to  sources  from  the  late  1620s,  bronze 
objects  originally  were  set  into  wood  to  serve  in 
the  ceremony.  By  the  1660s,  however,  such  objects, 
and  perhaps  other  pictorial  images  that  had  been 
used  for  ejumi,  had  either  already  worn  out  or 
were  insufficient  in  number  for  the  purpose. 
Several  Japanese  sources  indicate  that  in  1669  addi- 
tional fumi-e  were  accordingly  made  out  of  brass; 
these  have  been  attributed  to  several  different 
Japanese  artisans  (Hagiwara,  Kukeyoshi).  While 
there  is  no  way  to  determine  the  attribution,  the 
story  rings  true  to  the  extent  that  this  and  other 
related  images  of  the  Crucifixion  seem  to  have 
been  made  to  be  trod  upon,  and  that  no  direct 
sources  for  them  have  been  found  in  European 
objects,  suggesting  that  the  originals  might  have 
vanished.  Since  the  Crucifixion  is  the  most 
common  Christian  image,  it  is  possible  that  the 
model  for  this  plaquette  did  indeed  wear  out  and 
was  replaced  by  a brass  version. 
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J-21 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Christ  (Pie td) 

Japan,  lyth  century 
Brass 

18.8  x 13.8  x 2.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  26,  c/013 
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This  plaquette  represents  Mary  holding  the 
dead  body  of  her  son  Jesus  and  corresponds  to  a 
familiar  type  known  as  the  Pieta.  The  scene  is  set 
in  a landscape  with  a city  seen  in  the  background, 
undoubtedly  Jerusalem,  before  which  the  Cru- 


cifixion occurred.  The  object  exhibited  here 
is  one  of  four  similar  brass  examples  (all  Tokyo 
National  Museum)  that  are  related  to  a smaller 
bronze  composition  in  which  the  plaquette  has 
been  mounted  into  a wood  frame. 

The  images  found  in  Japan  derive  from 
European  prototypes  that  are  probably  ulti- 
mately Italian  in  origin,  and  Michelangelesque  in 
inspiration.  However,  the  actual  plaquettes  that 
were  made  in  Europe,  probably  including  the 
framed  version  found  in  Japan,  were  not  neces- 
sarily made  in  Italy;  some  seem  to  have  been 
produced  elsewhere  in  Europe,  including 
Southern  Germany.  The  image  was  spread 
through  prints,  possibly  some  of  Netherlandish 
or  German  origin.  In  any  event,  this  version  of 
the  Pieta  became  one  of  the  most  popular 
images  of  the  Renaissance,  and  has  even  been 
described  as  the  most  popular  European  image 
circa  1600.  Examples  of  the  bronze  version  of  the 
plaquette  are  found  in  numerous  European  and 
American  collections;  the  composition  in  various 
forms  was  adopted  in  many  media,  including 
silver,  stone,  and  gilt  bronze,  and  used  for  many 
purposes,  including  the  adornment  of  paxes 
(tablets  of  precious  metal  adorned  with  sacred 
images  and  kissed  by  worshippers)  and  bells. 

The  simplified  details  seen  in  this  brass  object 
and  in  other  unframed  brass  versions  of  the  com- 
position resemble  other  items  copied  from  Euro- 
pean sources  by  Japanese  artists  and  artisans  circa 
1600  and  following.  Both  the  modeling  of  the 
figures  and  the  composition  itself  have  been  sim- 
plified and  made  more  linear  in  comparison  with 
plaquettes  of  European  manufacture;  details  have 
been  eliminated,  resulting  in  an  almost  abstract 
pattern  of  lines.  Several  important  iconographical 


details,  such  as  the  skull  that  indicates  Golgotha, 
the  place  of  Crucifixion,  have  been  misunderstood 
and  are  barely  legible,  while  others,  such  as  the 
crown  of  thorns,  have  been  flattened  and  turned 
into  surface  patterns.  Architectural  elements  have 
been  enlarged  and  flattened,  suggesting  the  inter- 
vention of  a hand  and  eye  not  familiar  with  the 
treatment  of  perspective  and  foreshortening. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mountains  are  treated  as 
rounded  forms  similar  to  those  known  from 
Japanese  landscape  painting.  All  these  features 
suggest  that  this  plaquette  and  others  like  it  are 
copies  made  by  a Japanese  artist  or  artisan  after  a 
European  model.  At  the  same  time  all  the  surviv- 
ing images  reveal  slight  differences  among  them,  so 
they  were  not  made  from  the  same  mold,  but  cast 
separately— consistent  with  their  being  not  after- 
casts  but  separate  brass  copies. 

This  plaquette  also  shares  features  with  the 
other  unframed  medallions  shown  here  that 
indicate  it  is  a fumi-e  (J-18-J-20).  Like  them,  it  is 
made  out  of  brass,  has  the  shape  of  a clog  and  a 
built-up  edge,  has  been  severely  worn,  and  has 
feet,  suggesting  that  it  is  meant  to  be  seen  from 
above.  The  prominent  presentation  of  the  body  of 
Christ  would,  of  course,  have  made  it  appropriate 
for  the  purpose  of  e-Jumi.  The  small  number  of 
framed  examples  of  the  type — one — compared 
with  the  larger  number — four — of  the  unframed 
brasses  suggests  that  it  was  because  the  European 
prototypes  were  wearing  out  or  had  worn  out 
that  there  existed  a need  to  replace  them  with 
versions  such  as  this  one.  The  new  brass  fumi-e 
were  meant  to  be  trod  upon  by  Japanese  (and 
Europeans)  to  demonstrate  both  that  they  were 
not  Christian  and  that  they  submitted  to  the 
will  of  the  shogunal  government. 

TDaCK 

1-22 

Martyrs  in  Nagasaki 

School  of  Giovanni  Niccold 
Japan,  1622 

Watercolor  on  paper  (varnished) 

104  x 256  cm 

Chiesa  del  Santissimo  Nome  di  Gesu  all’ Argentina, 
EEC,  Rome 

This  extraordinary  painting,  most  likely  executed 
by  Japanese  artists  belonging  to  the  exiled 
Seminary  of  Painters  in  Macao,  is  the  earliest  rep- 
resentation of  the  worst  massacre  of  Christians  in 
Japanese  history.  Shogun  Tokugawa  Iemitsu 
(ruled  1623-51)  orchestrated  this  mass  public 
slaughter  after  some  Dutch  sailors  smuggled  to 
him  captured  letters  that  suggested  that  the  Por- 
tuguese were  only  waiting  for  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Japanese  Christians  before  conquering 
Japan.  Thirty  Christians  were  beheaded  and 
twenty-five  sympathizers  were  roasted  on  the 
spit  in  front  of  a crowd  of  thousands.  The  victims 
were  representative  of  the  Catholic  religious 
orders  present  in  Japan  at  the  time,  including 
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eight  Dominicans,  four  Jesuits,  three  Franciscans, 
one  Augustinian,  and  twenty  lay  brothers.  But 
contrary  to  Iemitsu’s  expectations,  the  crowds 
demonstrated  overwhelming  support  for  the 
victims,  chanting  prayers  and  psalms  as  they  wit- 
nessed the  carnage.  As  a result,  the  shogun  never 
staged  such  a public  execution  again,  preferring  to 
persecute  missionaries  and  Japanese  Christians  in 
more  private  settings. 

This  painting  is  so  vivid  and  full  of  journalistic 
detail  that  it  looks  as  if  it  was  painted  by  a 
firsthand  witness.  The  costumes  of  the  samurai 
executioners,  the  guards  with  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  onlookers,  and  the  victims  are  por- 
trayed with  great  accuracy,  as  are  the  boats  that 
float  offshore  and  the  bamboo  fences  that  circle 
the  enclosure.  This  intensity  is  enhanced  by  the 
bright  Japanese  watercolors — particularly  the  bril- 
liant red  used  to  depict  the  flames  menacing  the 
victims  and  the  blood  gushing  from  the  severed 
heads.  Sent  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  Gesu,  the 
Jesuits'  mother  church,  it  immediately  became  a 
precious  symbol  of  martyrdom  for  the  Society  and 
was  copied  widely  throughout  the  Catholic  world, 
although  never  becoming  as  popular  as  the  depic- 
tion of  the  1597  mass  crucifixion  (also  in  Nagasaki) 
of  twenty-six  Jesuits  and  Franciscans,  which 
adorned  churches  from  Innsbruck  to  Charcas 
(now  Sucre,  Bolivia)  within  decades  of  the  event. 

CAB 

J-23 

Departure  of  the  Southern  Barbarians 

Kano  Naizen  (Japan,  1570-1616) 

Japan,  early  i/th  century 
Six-panel  folding  screen 
Ink,  color,  and  gold  on  gilded  paper 
162.5  x 364  cm 

Kyushu  National  Museum,  Dazaifu 
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Over  ninety  Japanese  screens  depicting 
European  missionaries  and  traders  have  survived 
in  various  collections  around  the  world.  These 
screens,  produced  during  the  Edo  period 
(1603-1868)  and  mostly  dating  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  are  often  categorized  as  "Southern 
Barbarian  screens”  ( nanban  byobu)  and  were 
created  by  the  Kano  school  and  other  professional 
painting  studios  based  in  the  major  urban  centers 
of  Kyoto,  Osaka,  and  Edo  (now  Tokyo).  For 
most  of  the  twentieth  century  it  was  common  to 
group  such  screens  with  the  Christian  art 
produced  in  Jesuit  art  academies,  but  from  the 
1970s  onward  nanban  byobu  have  been  recognized 
as  more  appropriately  studied  in  relation  to 
painting  traditions  specific  to  Japan.  Whereas  the 
oil  paintings  produced  under  the  supervision 
of  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  seminarios  were 
based  upon  well-established  European  painting 
conventions  of  the  period — first  the  Flemish 
style  current  in  Portugal  and  then  an  Italian 
Baroque  style — the  Nanban  screens  were  based 
upon  traditional  modes  of  genre  painting  devel- 
oped within  the  Kano  school  of  professional 
painters  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  six-paneled  folding  screen,  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Prince  Rupert  of  Bavaria,  is  one 
of  three  surviving  works  bearing  the  signature  of 
Kano  Naizen  (1570-1616).  Because  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Nanban  screens  bear  no  sig- 
nature, the  three  Naizen  works  are  pivotal  in 
mapping  the  patronage,  stylistic  diversity,  and  his- 
torical development  of  the  genre.  Naizen  was  the 
son  of  a daimyo  retainer  who  trained  in  the  Kyoto 
studio  of  Kano  Shoei  (1519-1592)  sometime  during 


the  mid-i58os  before  entering  the  service  of  the 
warlord  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  (1536/37-1598), 

After  Hideyoshis  death  Naizen  continued  to  paint 
for  the  Toyotomi  family  and  produced  such 
famous  works  as  Festival  at  Hbkoku  Shrine  to  com- 
memorate the  warlord's  seventh  death  anniversary. 
By  the  1610s  and  possibly  earlier  Nanban  screens 
appear  to  have  become  a specialty  of  the  Naizen 
studio;  aside  from  the  Kyushu  National  Museum 
screen,  Naizen  screens  of  the  same  subject  are 
in  the  collection  of  the  Kobe  City  Museum  and 
the  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga  in  Lisbon. 

A fourth  pair  of  screens,  now  lost,  was  known  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Koide  family, 
retainers  who  are  believed  to  have  introduced  the 
painter  to  Hideyoshi  (Narusawa  Katsushi  1985). 

This  Naizen  screen  was  originally  accom- 
panied by  a screen  to  its  right  that  is  now  lost. 

The  surviving  screen  depicts  a foreign  port 
from  which  Portuguese  traders  and  missionaries 
have  set  sail  on  an  ocean-faring  carrack  (or  nau  in 
Portuguese)  for  Japan.  Although  the  precise 
setting  is  unknown — it  could  be  somewhere  on 
the  Iberian  peninsula,  or  one  of  the  Portuguese 
entrepots  at  Macao  or  Goa,  or,  more  likely  still, 
simply  an  imaginary  port  city  somewhere 
overseas — its  foreignness  is  conveyed  through  the 
features  of  the  figures  themselves,  as  well  as  the 
fanciful  architecture  surrounding  them.  The 
accompanying  screen  would  have  depicted  the 
arrival  of  the  ship  in  a similarly  vague  delineated 
Japanese  port  city,  followed  by  a steady  procession 
of  its  European  passengers  into  town.  Gold  foil 
is  employed  for  both  the  ground  plane  and 
wafting,  scalloped  cloud  forms,  providing  a deco- 
ratively  metallic  and  luminous  backdrop  to  the 
entire  scene.  While  the  use  of  gold  for  both 
purposes  renders  illegible  the  spatial  recession  in 
certain  areas,  it  effectively  subdivides  the  pictorial 
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J-2  S 

Writing  case 
Japan,  i/th  century 
Wood,  lacquer,  gold 
4.2  x 22.3  x 20.9  cm 

Fundafao  Abel  de  Lacerda-Museu  do  Caramulo, 
gift  of  Paulo  Cunha,  372 

J-2  6 

Writing  case 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  1573-16/5 
Wood,  lacquer,  gold 
4.5  x 22.8  x 21.4  cm 
Private  collection 

J-27 

Scissor  case  with  scissors 

Japan,  early  Edo  period,  16/5 -1716 

Wood,  lacquer,  iron , silver 

16.4  cm  (I.  of  case),  9.6  cm  (I.  of  scissors) 

Private  collection 

J-2  8 

Medicine  case  (inro) 

Japan,  early  Edo  period,  16/5-1716 
Wood,  lacquer,  silk,  deer  horn,  glass 
8 x 7.8  x 2.3  cm 
Private  collection 

J-29 

Box  with  kiseru  images 
Japan,  Momoyama  period,  1573-/6/5 
Wood,  lacquer,  copper 
20.8  x 29.9  x 19.5  cm 
Private  collection 


composition  into  discrete  zones  and  silhouettes 
individual  figures  and  groups  of  motifs. 

Naizen  depicts  an  otherwise  generic  template 
for  Nanban  screens  with  great  technical  finesse  and 
naturalness  of  figural  expression,  best  reflected  in 
the  organic  way  in  which  the  figures  interact  with 
one  another  through  glance,  gesture,  and  pose.  The 
two  right-hand  panels  also  convey  an  abundant 
sense  of  movement,  especially  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  ship's  sails  catch  the  wind  and  its 
various  flags  flutter  forward.  Several  motifs  found 
throughout  are  highly  unusual  for  Nanban  screens, 
including  the  map  of  Antarctica  at  the  top  of  the 
third  panel  from  the  right.  A remarkable  building 
at  the  top  of  the  fifth  panel  from  the  right  appears 
to  be  an  attempt  to  depict  a dome-like  Christian 
structure  with  timber-frame  engineering,  complete 
with  a cusped  gable  forming  a canopy  over  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  holding  the  Christ  Child. 
Several  other  unusual  motifs,  including  the  palan- 
quin in  the  fourth  panel  from  the  right  and  the 
elephant  of  the  left-most  panel,  have  been  associ- 
ated with  gifts  presented  by  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  envoys  to  Hideyoshi  in  the  1590s  (see  the 
entry  by  Narusawa  Katsushi  in  Miyeko  Murase 
2003,  p.  252).  These  motifs  are  also  found  in 
Naizen’s  Nanban  screens  in  Kobe  City  Museum. 

YL 


I-24 

Tiered  food  box 

Japan,  early  Edo  period,  16/5-/716 
Wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver 
27  x 2 4 x 22  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  68,  cx 
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J-3o,J-3' 

Southern  Barbarians  in  Japan 

Japan,  Edo  period,  i/th  century 
Pair  of  six-panel  folding  screens 
Ink,  color,  and  gold  on  paper 
'53  * 331  cm  (each  screen) 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D C.,  F/965.23,  22 
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Screens  depicting  Portuguese  traders  and  mis- 
sionaries, or  nanban  byobu,  began  to  be  produced 
in  the  late  sixteenth  century  among  painters 
of  the  Kano  studio  based  in  Kyoto.  One  widely 
influential  theory  held  that  the  first  such  painting 
was  produced  by  Kano  Mitsunobu  (1565-1608) 
in  1582,  when  he  stayed  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  in  Kyushu  to  paint  cycles  of  sliding-door 
panels  for  the  warlord  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi’s 
castle  in  Hizen  province.  According  to  this  theory, 
during  his  stay  Mitsunobu  visited  the  port  city  of 
Nagasaki  and  was  able  to  observe  Jesuit  mission- 
aries and  their  churches  firsthand,  leading  to  the 


meticulous  rendering  of  buildings,  clothing,  and 
other  details  found  in  a number  of  Nanban  screens 
associated  with  his  name  (Okamoto  Yoshimoto 
and  Takamizawa  Tadao  1970).  Subsequently, 
however,  Narusawa  Katsushi  has  observed  that 
Kano  painters  could  just  as  easily  have  studied 
their  Portuguese  subjects  in  Kyoto  itself,  which 
was  already  the  site  of  widespread  missionary 
activity  in  the  1560s  and  where  the  first  Christian 
church  had  been  established  in  1568  (Narusawa 
Katsushi  1992).  Specialists  now  agree  that  the 
earliest  Nanban  screens,  none  of  which  survive, 
were  probably  produced  either  in  the  milieu  of 
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Kano  Eitoku  (1543-1590),  the  father  of  Mit- 
sunobu,  or  that  of  his  disciples  during  the  last 
decades  of  the  sixteenth  century.  (See,  for 
example,  the  discussion  by  Sato  Yasuhiro  [2002] 
concerning  the  Nanban  screens  in  the  Imperial 
Household  Collection.  Sato  speculates  that  the 
screens  were  based  upon  an  original  created  by  a 
disciple  of  Eitoku  and  copied  by  a Kano  painter 
during  the  Keicho  period,  1596-1615.) 

The  pair  of  screens  in  the  Freer  collection 
dates  to  sometime  during  the  Kan'ei  period 
(1624-44),  a.  full  one  or  two  generations  after  the 
emergence  of  the  genre.  The  left  screen  depicts 
a Portuguese  vessel  anchored  in  a Japanese  port; 
various  goods  are  being  transferred  by  smaller 
boats  to  shore,  where  a contingent  of  priests  and 
merchants  awaits.  Clusters  of  pine  trees  adorn  the 
right  side  of  the  screen,  but  the  pictorial  composi- 
tion is  visually  dominated  by  the  gold  foil  that 
represents  both  the  ground  plane  and  undulating 
cloud  forms.  The  gold  clouds  serve  both  to  frame 
the  scene  on  the  ocean  waves  and  silhouette  the 
buzzing  activity  on  the  vessel  itself,  including  the 
acrobatics  of  dark-skinned  crew  members  high  on 
the  masts. 

The  scene  depicted  on  the  right  screen,  mean- 
while, implies  a continuation  of  the  disembarka- 
tion depicted  on  the  left  screen.  The  ship’s  captain 
and  his  entourage  proceed  from  left  to  right  down 
a street  in  the  port  city  lined  with  wooden  store- 
fronts. Clouds  separate  this  avenue  from  a timber- 
frame  Christian  church  at  the  upper  right,  where 
Jesuit  priests  worship  a curtained  painted  icon  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  The  merchant  procession  in  the 
foreground  generates  a sense  of  lateral  movement 
and  is  chock-full  of  visual  interest.  The  figures 
themselves,  bearded  with  baggy  trousers,  twist 
and  turn  as  they  take  in  their  surroundings  and 
talk  excitedly  with  one  another.  Some  walk  with 
pet  dogs  on  leashes,  while  others  lead  a horse  at 
the  far  left.  Curious  onlookers  peer  at  the  proces- 
sion from  storefront  windows. 

The  composition  of  the  Freer  screens  is  closely 
related  to  that  of  the  well-known  Nanban  screens 
in  the  Imperial  Household  collection.  Specialists 
believe  those  screens  are  a copy  made  during  the 
1610s  or  1620s  of  a prototype  closely  related  to  the 
style  of  Kano  Eitoku,  and  thus  retain  the  earliest 
compositional  formula  for  screen-size  representa- 
tions of  the  Portuguese  (Izumi  Mari  2005).  The 
Freer  screens  are  stylistically  proximate  to  three 
others  that  preserve  this  original  composition, 
works  in  the  collections  of  the  Kanagawa  Prefec- 
tural  History  Museum,  MOA  Museum,  and  a 
private  collection  in  Japan.  Sato  Yasuhiro  (2002) 
has  argued  that  Nanban  screens  based  upon  this 
compositional  schema  initially  presented  the  ships 
as  symbols  of  trade,  with  a concomitant  emphasis 
on  mercantile  activity  on  their  decks,  but  eventu- 
ally developed  into  sites  that  emphasized  merry- 
making as  in  the  Freer  screens,  representing  a 
significant  shift  in  meaning. 

YL 
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J-3  2 

Plate  with  Dutch  coat  of  arms 

Japan,  early  Edo  period,  16/5-17/6 
Wood,  lacquer 
32.2  cm  (diam.) 

Private  collection 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Dutch  competed  fiercely  with  the  Portuguese  and 
Chinese  over  trade  with  Japan.  The  Dutch  East 
India  Company  was  founded  in  1602,  and  in  1609 
reached  an  accord  to  establish  a trading  port  at 
Hirado  in  Kyushu.  Over  time  political  events 
created  a favorable,  essentially  monopolistic,  situa- 
tion for  the  Dutch.  In  1614  Christianity  was 
officially  proscribed  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  par- 
ticularly Catholic  flavor  of  the  daimyo  uprising 
that  culminated  at  Shimabara  in  Kyushu  in  1639 
led  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Portuguese 
trading  vessels  from  the  country.  In  China,  the 
ascendant  Qing  dynasty  (1644-1911)  sought  to 
deny  strategic  advantage  to  rebellious  factions 
along  the  coast  and  in  Taiwan  by  a forced  evacua- 
tion of  its  populations  along  the  eastern  seaboard, 
effectively  decimating  Chinese  trade  with  Japan. 
By  mid-century,  with  its  major  rivals  eliminated 
and  a promise  to  the  Japanese  to  avoid  any  prose- 
lytization,  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was 
given  a trading  post  on  the  island  of  Dejima  in 
Nagasaki  harbor.  Over  two  centuries  this  post 


generally  thrived,  exporting  Japanese  copper, 
camphor,  silver,  and  lacquer.  In  turn,  silk 
and  sugar  from  Dutch  holdings  in  Southeast 
Asia  were  significant  import  products.  The  Dutch 
East  India  Company  was  dissolved  in  1800. 

The  dish  seen  here  bears  the  coat  of  arms 
of  the  Hmlopen  family  surrounded  by  a border 
of  birds,  flowers,  and  pavilions.  The  Hinlopens 
were  powerful  Amsterdam  cloth  merchants 
and  major  patrons  of  the  arts  who  engaged  early 
with  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  The  family 
are  immortalized  in  several  extant  paintings  by 
Gabriel  Metsu  (1629-1667),  who  gained  the  the 
partronage  of  Jan  Hinlopen  in  the  early  1660s. 
The  Hinlopen  family  suffered  devastating  losses 
from  the  plague  in  the  middle  years  of  that 
decade  but  a daughter,  Sarah  (1660-1749), 
survived  to  carry  on  the  family's  interest  in  the 
arts.  The  proposed  date  of  production  of  this 
plate  (1680-1720)  implies  a probable  relationship 
to  Sarah  Hinlopen. 
ju 

J-33 

Chair  with  shishi  fmials 

Japan,  early  Edo  period,  16/5—17/6 
Wood,  lacquer,  cotton  or  linen 
67  x 50  x 36  cm 
Private  collection 


There  are  two  types  of  X-frame  folding  chairs 
related  to  the  Japanese  trade  with  Portugal  and 
the  Netherlands,  A fine  example  of  an  earlier 
type  (Zuiko-ji,  Kyoto)  is  based  on  a Chinese  style 
with  straight  legs  and  a single  back  splat  featuring 
lacquered  images  of  Portuguese.  This  style  is 
well  known  by  its  depiction  in  screen  paintings 
by  Kano  Naizen  (1570-1616;  see  J-23).  The 
type  shown  here  has  a curved  rather  than  straight 
X-frame  construction  and  relates  to  a style  of 
ebony  chair  known  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

The  back  of  the  chair  consists  of  two  matching 
arcades  formed  by  balusters  in  urn  shapes,  while 
the  top  rail  features  a crest  of  metal  chrysanthe- 
mums flanked  by  lion  finials.  Mother-of-pearl  and 
gold  lacquer  designs  in  floral  motifs  are  found 
throughout, 
ju 

J-34 

Chest 

Japan,  Momoyama  or  Edo  period, 
early  i/th  century 

Wood,  lacquer,  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl, 

gilded  copper 

53  x 106.3  x 45-3  cm 

Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington,  D.C.,  F/979.5 on-c 
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J-35 

Scenes  of  Western  traders  and  missionaries  in  Japan 

Japan,  mid-iyth  century 
Pair  of  two-panel  folding  screens 
Colors  on  paper 
14 5 x 162.6  cm  (each  panel) 

Idemitsu  Museum  of  Arts,  2720 

This  unusual  pair  of  two-panel  folding  screens 
depicts  Portuguese  missionaries  and  traders 
shopping  for  goods  along  Japanese  storefronts. 
Japanese  paintings  of  "Southern  Barbarians”  or 
Nanhan  typically  employ  a more  panoramic  per- 
spective spread  out  laterally  over  a pair  of  six- 
panel  folding  screens.  These  portrayals  involve 
numerous  figures  and  mostly  include  scenes  of 
Portuguese  vessels  leaving  a foreign  port  or 
anchoring  and  unloading  in  a Japanese  port, 
accompanied  by  processions  of  merchants  and 
missionaries  immersed  in  devotional  activity. 

In  Scenes  oj  Western  traders  and  missionaries 
in  Japan,  however,  only  a small  number  of  figures 
are  found  in  each  screen,  and  their  scale  is 
enlarged.  Most  likely  they  are  based  upon  scenes 
of  interaction  between  Portuguese  and  Japanese 
in  Nanban  screens. 

Both  screens  are  conceived  in  ways  that 
complement  one  another  compositionally.  While 
the  Portuguese  protagonists  in  either  screen  are 
situated  close  to  the  center,  they  are  framed  in 
contrasting  ways.  The  figures  on  one  screen  are 
framed  at  the  top  by  the  architecture  of  the  store- 
front and  at  the  bottom  by  Japanese  "umbrella 
pines”  (kasamatsu).  The  figures  on  the  other 
screen,  meanwhile,  are  situated  within  a one- 
corner  composition  in  which  cartwheel  pines  are 
placed  in  the  upper  left  corner  and  the  lower 
right  corner  simply  depicts  a lone  servant  on  the 
ground  plane.  The  architectural  surroundings  in 
the  paintings,  furthermore,  appear  to  have  been 
manipulated  to  accommodate  each  respective 
composition.  Typically  storefronts  such  as  those 
depicted  are  the  front  ends  of  long  narrow  town 
or  row  houses  (machiya)  that  are  aligned  one 
next  to  the  other,  but  here  are  imagined  as  corner 
buildings.  Although  the  artist  and  pedigree 
of  the  work  are  unknown,  its  figural  style  suggests 
that  it  dates  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, 
yt 

J-36,  J-37 

Chinese  and  ‘Nanban’  ships 
Japan,  lyth  century 
Pair  of  six-panel  screens 
Ink,  color,  and  gold  on  paper 
155.8  x 360.4  cm  (each  screen) 

Kyushu  National  Museum,  Dazaifu 
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This  recently  discovered  pair  of  six-panel  folding 
screens  showing  Chinese  and  Nanban  ships  offers 
an  unusual  variation  on  the  standard  formulas  for 
pictorial  representations  of  Nanban  in  sixteenth- 
and  seventeenth-century  Japan.  Its  right  screen 
depicts  Portuguese  merchants  entering  a Japanese 
port,  a scene  common  to  all  Nanban  screens.  It  is 
matched  in  the  left  screen,  however,  by  the  depic- 
tion of  a Chinese  port  city  with  no  signs  of  a Por- 
tuguese presence.  This  pairing  of  two  East  Asian 
port  cities  and  two  types  of  seafaring  vessel 
provides  insight  into  the  context  in  which  Nanban 
screens  emerged  in  the  late  sixteenth  century. 

Although  paintings  of  the  Portuguese  in  early 
modern  Japan  were  traditionally  grouped  with 
Japanese  Christian  icons  under  the  category  of 


"Nanban  art,"  specialists  of  the  last  few  decades 
have  emphasized  the  need  to  understand  Nanban 
screens  within  the  framework  of  indigenous  tradi- 
tions of  genre  painting  (fiizokuga)  instead.  More 
specifically,  Izumi  Mari  (1988)  has  pointed  out  the 
continuity  between  medieval  paintings  of  Chinese 
ships  and  later  Nanban  screens.  According  to 
Izumi,  the  arrival  of  Chinese  ships  in  Japanese 
ports  and  processions  of  Chinese  merchants  with 
luxury  trade  items  were  popular  subjects  for 
painting  during  the  Muromachi  period 
(1333-1573),  although  few  if  any  such  works  have 
survived.  They  formed  the  basic  template  for 
Nanban  screens,  which  similarly  depict  the  anchor- 
ing of  foreign  vessels  and  processions  of  foreigners 
in  Japanese  ports.  In  the  case  of  Nanban  screens, 


however,  precedents  for  the  portrayal  of  Iberian 
foreignness  were  also  found  in  paintings  of  Tartars 
hunting  or  foreigners  from  the  "Western  regions” 
paying  homage  to  Chinese  emperors.  Thus  the 
Kyushu  National  Museum  screens  bear  witness  to 
this  shift  from  artistic  representations  of  foreign 
trade  and  interaction  based  on  Chinese  subjects  to 
Portuguese  subjects  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  remains  unclear,  however,  whether  these  screens 
represent  a transitional  stage  in  this  development 
or  simply  an  arrangement  within  the  later  Nanban 
screen  genre  that  suited  the  contingencies  of  a par- 
ticular commission. 

The  pair  of  screens  illustrated  differs  from 
standard  Nanban  screens  in  its  panoramic  depic- 
tion of  its  subject  matter.  Both  port  cities  are 
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depicted  from  a sweeping  aerial  vantage  point 
and  are  filled  with  multitudes  of  people  and 
motifs;  the  right  screen  alone  contains  almost 
three  hundred  figures.  In  this  regard,  the  screens 
are  closer  to  the  many  contemporary  depictions 
of  Kyoto  (rakuchu  rakugai  zu)  and  historical 
battles  (kassen  zu)  that  were  being  produced  by 
professional  painters  than  they  are  to  Nanban 
screens,  which  typically  portray  fewer  figures 
on  a larger  scale.  Another  quality  that  distin- 
guishes this  pair  from  typical  Nanban  screens  is 
the  lack  of  prominence  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
presence.  A diminutive  Christian  church  is 
depicted  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  right 
screen,  with  only  three  priests  found  in  the  entire 
composition.  In  fact,  Portuguese  of  any  kind  are 
only  found  in  the  right-hand  screen,  and  appear 
to  be  employed  here  primarily  to  identify  the 
setting  as  a Japanese  port.  This  role  suggests  that 
the  real  subject  of  the  screens  is  the  paired  depic- 
tion of  East  Asian  port  cities. 

The  screens  bear  a close  similarity  to  the 
known  paintings  of  Kano  Takanobu  (1571-1618), 
the  head  of  the  ever-expanding  Kano  studio  of 
professional  painters.  The  slim,  curvilinear  trunks 
of  the  pines,  highlighted  in  gold,  as  well  as  the 
tallish  proportions  of  the  figures  with  relatively 
small  heads  are  closely  associated  with  Takanobu's 
stylistic  traits,  and  Izumi  Mari  (2006)  suggests 
their  authorship  by  Takanobu  or  his  studio  (for 
an  overview  of  Takanobu’s  oeuvre,  see  Ozaki 
Yoshiyuki  1990;  for  a detailed  analysis,  see  Hata 
Yasunori  2007).  Hata  has  further  suggested  that 
the  screens  may  have  been  passed  down  within 
the  family  of  Wakisaka  Yasuharu  (1554-1626),  a 
retainer  to  the  warlord  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi, 
because  its  family  crest,  which  combines  inter- 
locking rings  with  the  five-  and  three-petaled 
paulownia  insignia,  adorns  the  metalwork  fittings 
of  the  screens’  frames  (Hata  Yasunori  2007). 
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Schloss  Ambras,  Innsbruck,  pa  5 86 
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This  complete  set  of  scale  armor  with  lacing  and 
an  inscription  (Moji-odoski  Doumaru  Gusoku),  pro- 
duced in  Nara,  is  decorated  with  two  graphic  char- 
acters in  red  on  a white  background.  Individually, 
the  two  characters  mean  tenka  ("the  world"  or  “the 
kingdom”)  and  taihei  ("the  peace")  but  they  can  also 
be  read  together  as  “to  receive  the  right  to  rule  from 
the  heavens.”  This  wording  may  well  point  to  own- 
ership by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  (1536/37-1598)  who 
became  a regent  in  Japan:  not  being  a nobleman,  he 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  selected  by  the  heavens  to  rule.  The  helmet 
included  here  is  not  original  but  rather  a European 
copy,  probably  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

Exactly  when  this  armor  came  to  Europe 
cannot  be  stated,  but  it  could  have  happened  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
know  that  King  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
received  gifts  from  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  in  1584, 
including  suits  of  armor,  saddles,  and  spears. 

Some  of  these  gifts  are  currently  preserved  in  the 
Real  Armeria  (Royal  Armory)  in  Madrid.  In  the 
inventory  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II’s  Kunstkammer 
for  the  years  1607  to  1611  two  suits  of  samurai 
armor  are  mentioned:  "1  indianische  rustung,  von 
leikhter  materii,  mit  schwartzem  glantzetem  lacc 
iiberzogen,  brustharnisch,  hutt  und  kinstuckh  in 
einer  grossen  schiebladen  oder  triihlein.  1 andere 
dergleichen  indianische  riistung,  etwas  starcker 
und  mehr  geziert,  von  seydenwerck  und  etwas 
von  metall  oder  messsing  dabey,  sonsten  auch 
schwartz  gelact,  in  gleichmessigem  triilin  mit  eim 
fiirschieber”  (1  Indian  armor,  of  light  material, 


coated  with  black  shiny  lacquer,  chest  armor, 
helmet  and  chin-piece  in  a large  drawer  or  small 
chest,  1 other  of  the  same  Indian  armor,  somewhat 
stronger  and  more  decorated,  of  silk  work  and  a 
bit  of  metal  or  brass  included,  otherwise  also  lac- 
quered in  black,  in  a similar  small  chest  with  a 
locking  mechanism;  folio  70  under  746  and  747). 
Previously  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  two  sets 
of  armor  described  here  were  identical  with  those 
preserved  at  Schloss  Ambras,  but  the  Prague 
inventory  includes  too  little  detail  to  know  for 
sure,  and  documents  that  make  this  identification 
appear  problematic  have  cropped  up  in  the  course 
of  research  work  on  Schloss  Laxenburg.  They 
suggest  that  the  armor  was  brought  to  Vienna 
from  Brussels  in  1794.  In  any  case,  a gift  presenta- 
tion from  the  Japanese  dictator  directly  to 


Emperor  Rudolph  II  is  not  likely.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  both  the  armor  at  Schloss  Ambras 
and  that  described  in  the  1607  inventory  came  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Spain,  which  was  united  with 
Portugal  in  trading  with  Japan  at  the  time. 
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Musket 

Japan,  Momoyama  period,  ca.  1600 
Wood,  iron,  brass,  lacquer 
17  x 137  x 9 cm 
Private  collection 
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Powder  flask 

Japan,  Momoyama,  late  i6tb  century 
Lacquer,  gold,  silver 
30  x 26  x 6. 5 cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  931  div 
j-41 

Stirrups 

Japan,  end  of  the  16th  century 
Wood,  lacquer 
26  x 29.5  x 14.1  cm 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon,  393  met 

j-42 

Saddle 

Japan,  16 th  century 
Lacquer,  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl 
27.2  x 30.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  H-4236 
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(depicted  from  a sweeping  aerial  vantage  point 
and  are  filled  with  multitudes  of  people  and 
motifs;  the  right  screen  alone  contains  almost 
three  hundred  figures.  In  this  regard,  the  screens 
are  closer  to  the  many  contemporary  depictions 
of  Kyoto  (rakuchti  rakugai  zu)  and  historical 
battles  (kassen  zu)  that  were  being  produced  by 
professional  painters  than  they  are  to  Nanban 
screens,  which  typically  portray  fewer  figures 
on  a larger  scale.  Another  quality  that  distin- 
guishes this  pair  from  typical  Nanban  screens  is 
the  lack  of  prominence  accorded  to  the  Jesuit 
presence.  A diminutive  Christian  church  is 
depicted  in  the  upper  right  corner  of  the  right 
screen,  with  only  three  priests  found  in  the  entire 
composition.  In  fact,  Portuguese  of  any  kind  are 
only  found  in  the  right-hand  screen,  and  appear 
to  be  employed  here  primarily  to  identify  the 
setting  as  a Japanese  port.  This  role  suggests  that 
the  real  subject  of  the  screens  is  the  paired  depic- 
tion of  East  Asian  port  cities. 

The  screens  bear  a close  similarity  to  the 
known  paintings  of  Kano  Takanobu  (1571-1618), 
the  head  of  the  ever-expanding  Kano  studio  of 
professional  painters.  The  slim,  curvilinear  trunks 
of  the  pines,  highlighted  in  gold,  as  well  as  the 
tallish  proportions  of  the  figures  with  relatively 
small  heads  are  closely  associated  with  Takanobu's 
stylistic  traits,  and  Izumi  Mari  (2006)  suggests 
their  authorship  by  Takanobu  or  his  studio  (for 
an  overview  of  Takanobu’s  oeuvre,  see  Ozaki 
Yoshiyuki  1990;  for  a detailed  analysis,  see  Hata 
Yasunori  2007).  Hata  has  further  suggested  that 
the  screens  may  have  been  passed  down  within 
the  family  of  Wakisaka  Yasuharu  (1554-1626),  a 
retainer  to  the  warlord  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi, 
because  its  family  crest,  which  combines  inter- 
locking rings  with  the  five-  and  three-petaled 
paulownia  insignia,  adorns  the  metalwork  fittings 
of  the  screens’  frames  (Hata  Yasunori  2007). 
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Schloss  Ambras,  Innsbruck,  pa  586 
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This  complete  set  of  scale  armor  with  lacing  and 
an  inscription  (Moji-odoshi  Doumaru  Gusoku),  pro- 
duced in  Nara,  is  decorated  with  two  graphic  char- 
acters in  red  on  a white  background.  Individually, 
the  two  characters  mean  tenka  ("the  world”  or  "the 
kingdom")  and  taihei  ("the  peace”)  but  they  can  also 
be  read  together  as  "to  receive  the  right  to  rule  from 
the  heavens.”  This  wording  may  well  point  to  own- 
ership by  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  (1536/37—1598)  who 
became  a regent  in  Japan:  not  being  a nobleman,  he 
laid  particular  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  selected  by  the  heavens  to  rule.  The  helmet 
included  here  is  not  original  but  rather  a European 
copy,  probably  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

Exactly  when  this  armor  came  to  Europe 
cannot  be  stated,  but  it  could  have  happened  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  or  in 
the  first  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  We 
know  that  King  Philip  II  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
received  gifts  from  Toyotomi  Hideyoshi  in  1584, 
including  suits  of  armor,  saddles,  and  spears. 

Some  of  these  gifts  are  currently  preserved  in  the 
Real  Armeria  (Royal  Armory)  in  Madrid.  In  the 
inventory  of  Emperor  Rudolph  II  s Kunstkammer 
for  the  years  1607  to  1611  two  suits  of  samurai 
armor  are  mentioned:  "1  indianische  rustung,  von 
leuchter  materii,  mit  schwartzcm  glantzetem  lacc 
uberzogen,  brustharnisch,  hurt  und  kinstuckh  in 
einer  grossen  schicbladen  oder  triihlcin.  1 andere 
dergleichen  indianische  rustung,  eewas  starcker 
und  mehr  geziert,  von  seydenwerck  und  ctwas 
von  metal!  oder  messsing  dabey,  sonsten  auch 
iclnvartz  gelact,  in  gleichmessigem  triilin  mit  eim 
furschieber”  (1  Indian  armor,  of  light  material, 


coated  with  black  shiny  lacquer,  chest  armor, 
helmet  and  chin-piece  in  a large  drawer  or  small 
chest.  1 other  of  the  same  Indian  armor,  somewhat 
stronger  and  more  decorated,  of  silk  work  and  a 
bit  of  metal  or  brass  included,  otherwise  also  lac- 
quered in  black,  in  a similar  small  chest  with  a 
locking  mechanism;  folio  70  under  746  and  747). 
Previously  it  had  been  assumed  that  the  two  sets 
of  armor  described  here  were  identical  with  those 
preserved  at  Schloss  Ambras,  but  the  Prague 
inventory  includes  too  little  detail  to  know  for 
sure,  and  documents  that  make  this  identification 
appear  problematic  have  cropped  up  in  the  course 
of  research  work  on  Schloss  Laxcnburg.  They 
suggest  that  the  armor  was  brought  to  Vienna 
from  Brussels  in  1794-  In  any  case,  a gift  presenta- 
tion from  the  Japanese  dictator  directly  to 


Emperor  Rudolph  II  is  not  likely.  It  is  much  more 
probable  that  both  the  armor  at  Schloss  Ambras 
and  that  described  in  the  1607  inventory  came  to 
Europe  by  way  of  Spain,  which  was  united  with 
Portugal  in  trading  with  Japan  at  the  time. 
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Saddle 

Japan,  16th  century 

Lacquer,  gold,  silver,  mother-of-pearl 

27.2  x 30.3  cm 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  H-4236 
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World  map  after  Claudius  Ptolemy,  ‘Geography’ 
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World  map 
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World  map  known  as  the  Cantino  Planisphere 

Portugal,  ca.  /502 

Illuminated  manuscript  on  three  vellum  leaves,  joined 
105  x 220  cm 

Biblioteca  Estense  Universitaria,  Modena, 
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Terrestrial  globe, 

one  of  a pair  known  as  the  ‘Brixen  Globes’ 

Attributed  to  Johannes  Schbener 
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Padrao  de  Santo  Agostinho 
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Leitura  Nova,  district  ofAlem  Douro  IV 
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Genealogy  of  the  Infante  Dom  Fernando  of  Portugal 
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All  rights  reserved. 
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Our  Lady  of  the  Safe  Harbor 
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Mariner’s  azimuth  compass 
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Nautical  astrolabe,  Sdo Julido  da  Barra  III, 
belonging  to  the  carrack  N.  Sra.  dos  Marti  res 
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Portuguese  Squadron  off  a Rocky  Coast 
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Livro  de  Tragas  de  Carpintaria 

Biblioteca  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon,  ba  52-XIV-21 
Photo:  Luis  Marques/iGESPAR 

p-20 

Pomander 

The  Burghley  House  Collection,  Stamford,  ewao8 553 

p-2  / 

Map  of  the  Moluccas  from  Antonio  Pigafetta’s 
account  of  Magellan’s  voyage 

Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven,  ms.  531 

p-22 

Belem  Monstrance 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/ imc,  Lisbon 
Photo:  imc/dd F/Jose  Pessoa 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

p-23 

Incense  burner 

State  Museums  of  the  M oscow  Kremlin,  MZ-422/1-5 
p-24 

Ecce  Homo 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/ imc,  Lisbon,  433  pint 
Photo:  imc/ddf/Lui's  Pavdo 

p-2  5 

Processional  cross 

Museu  de  Alberto  Sampaio/iMC,  Guimardes,  o 43 
Photo:  iMc/DDF/Jose  Pessoa 
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P-26 

Adoration  of  the  Magi 

Museu  de  G rdo  Vasco/iMC,  Vi  sea 
Photo:iMc/oDF/Jose  Pessoa 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

p-27 

Heraldic  angel 

Convento  de  Cristo,  Tomar,  01-ESC-45 

Photo:  iGESPAR/Laura  Castro  C aldas/Paulo  Cintra 

p-28 

The  second  [1502J  fleet  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
from  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  Purchase 
(part  1);  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fellows;  1963/Gift 
(part  3);  J.  P.  Morgan  (1867-1946);  1924.  ms.  525,  f.  i8v 

p-29 

Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama 
from  Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  Purchase 
(part  1);  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fellows;  1963/Gift 
(part  3);  J.  P.  Morgan  ( 1867-1946 );  1924.  ms.  525,  f i9r 

p-30 

Discovery  of  India 

Caixa  Gera!  de  Depositos,  Lisbon,  3721; 
on  loan  to  Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/ imc 
Photo:  Alfredo  Dagli  Orti 

P-31 

Triumph  of  the  King  of  Cochin 

Galerie  De Jonckheere,  Paris 

p-32 

A sloth  (?)  from  ‘Mira  caUigraphiae  monumenta’ 

The  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum,  Los  Angeles,  ms.  20,  f.  1 o6r 

p-3  3 

Two  Studies  of  a Lion 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett,  kdz  33V 
Photo:  Bi Idarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

P-34 

Birds  of  Paradise 

Graphische  Sammlung,  Friedrich- Alexander-Universitat 
Erlangen-Nuremburg,  Erlangen,  b.  164. 11. c. 4 

P-35 

Rhinoceros 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
gift  of  Junius  S.  Morgan,  1919  (19.73.159) 

Photo:  © 2006,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

p- 36 

Hanno  the  Elephant 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Kupferstichkabinett, 
kdz  17949 

Photo:  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

P-37 

Salver  with  African  and  Asian  motifs 

Paldcio  Nacional  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon,  5155 
Photo:  Manuel  Silveira  Ramos/PH3; 
courtesy  of  pna/ igespar 


p-38 

Stool,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Maximilian  II 

Stift  Kremsmunster 

P-39 

Female  figure 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini,  Rome,  4525 
p-40 

Female  figure 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini, 

Rome,  4526 

p-41 

I fa  divination  tray 

Ulmer  Museum,  Ulm,  d 60 

p-42 

Oliphant 

Collection  of  Drs.  Daniel  and  Marian  Malcolm 
P-43 

Oliphant 

Rautenstrauch-Joest  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde, 
Cologne,  46888 

P-44 

Kris  and  lacquered  scabbard 

Schatzkammer  und  Museum  des  Deutschen  Ordens, 
Vienna,  do  173 

P-45 

Shadow  puppet 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  12.397 
p-46 

Shadow  puppet 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  ha. 2 

P-47 

Basketry  box 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  edc 69 

p-48 

Spoon 

Steven  G.  Aipert  and  family;  on  loan  to  the  Dallas 
Museum  of  Art,  40.1996. 5 

P-49 

Wooden  shield  with  inlaid  decoration 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  edb6o 

p-50 

Ray-skin  shield 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Rustkammer,  A91 5 
PS' 

Seychelles  nut  vessel 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  KK6849 

p-52 

Ewer 

State  Museums  of  the  Moscow  Kremlin,  DK-187 
P-53 

Tortoiseshell  flask 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  4126 


P-54 

Tortoiseshell  dish 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  4131 
P-55 

Ostrich-egg  cups  mounted  in  the  form  of  ostriches 
Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden, 

Grunes  Gewolbe,  111  227,  111  11 5,  111  228 

p-56 

Bezoar  with  gold  filigree  mounts 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Schloss  Ambras,  kk  996 

P-57 

Rhinoceros  horn  with  gold  mount 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  3702 

p-38 

Rhinoceros-horn  cup 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  3757 
P-59 

Rhinoceros-horn  cup 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  3737 
p-60 

Ewer  and  basin 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Grunes 
Gewolbe,  iv  287,  iv  189 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

p-61 

Ewer  and  basin 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden, 

Grunes  Gewolbe,  iv  248,  iv  157 

p-6  2 

Mother-of-pearl  ewer 
Private  collection 

p-63 

Mother-of-pearl  casket 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Grunes 
Gewolbe,  111  244 

p-64 

Mounted  red  ‘kinrande’  bowl  (von  Manderscheidt  cup) 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  m.  16-1970 
Photo:  V&A  Images 

p-63 

Mounted  blue  ‘kinrande’  bowl 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

Purchase  by  subscription,  1879  (79.2.1122) 

Photo:  © 2006,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

p-66 

Mounted  green  ‘kinrande’  bowl 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  m+l  a AF.3130. 
All  rights  reserved. 

p-67 

Allegorical  representation  of  Emperor  Jahangir  and 
Shah  ‘Abbas  of  Persia,  from  the  St.  Petersburg  Album 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F1945.90 

p-68 

Jahangir  Preferring  a Sufi  Shaikh  to  Kings, 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  album 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F1942.  /5c? 
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p-6g 

Earth  protected  by  Jupiter  and  Juno 

San  lldefonso,  Museo  de  Tapices,  Segovia, 

PN.  TA-l 5/3  1000 5825 
P-70 

Atlas  supporting  the  armillary  sphere 

San  lldefonso,  Museo  de  Tapices,  Segovia, 
pn.  TA-/5/2  10005824 

P-71 

World  map  and  representations  of  forty  nationalities 

Idemitsu  Museum  of  Arts,  Tokyo,  9106 

p-72 

Barbarians 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F19/4.16 
P-73 

C ordiform  world  map 

Library  of  Congress,  Map  and  Geography  Collections, 
G3200  1559.K4 

P-74 

Complete  map  of  the  world  (Kunyu  quantu) 

© The  British  Library  Board.  All  rights  reserved. 
Maps.  183. p. 41(1),  32.(7.43. 

(Not  in  exhibition) 

P-75 

Censer 

The  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore,  5 7.699 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

p-/6 

Globe  cup 

Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of  Art, 

William  Randolph  Hearst  Collection,  L .7698 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

P-77 

The  siege  of  Malacca,  15  68 

Acervo  da  Fundagao 

Biblioteca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  arc.  9. 13. 6 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

AFRICA 

A-l 

Letter  of  Galadewos,  emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
to  Dom Jodo  III 

Arquivo  Nacional/Torre  do  Tombo,  Lisbon 
Casa  Forte,  Doc.  Orientals,  cx.  1,  pt-ii-cart/ 5/1/98 
Photo:  Jose  Antonio  SHvo/an/tt 

A-2 

Portrait  of  a Black  Man 

Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam,  SK-A-4986 

A-l 

Male  figure  (nomoli) 

Museum  purchase,  85-1-2 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  F ranko  Khoury 


A-4 

Male  figure  (nomoli) 

Museum  purchase,  85-1-5 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  Franko  Khoury 


a- 5 

Oliphant 

Gift  of  Walt  Disney  World  Co., 
a subsidiary  of  The  Walt  Disney  Company,  2005-6-9 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  Franko  Khoury 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

a-6 

Oliphant 

Private  collection 


a-7 

Saltcellar 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1981. af. 55.1. 
All  rights  reserved. 

a-8 

Saltcellar 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien, 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde,  63.468 


A-9 

Spoon 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  EAC136 

A-IO 

Spoon 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1856.6-25.165. 
All  rights  reserved. 

A-ll 

Fork 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  AF.7845. 

All  rights  reserved. 

A-12 

Saltcellar 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Ethnologisches  Museum, 
lie  17056  a,  b 

Photo:  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

A-15 

Pyx 

Private  collection,  750/ escultura 
Photo:  Paulo  Cintra 

A-14 

Flead 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Smithsonian 
Collections  Acquisition  Program,  82-5-2 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  Franko  Khoury 


A-15 

Bracelet 

Gift  of  Walt  Disney  World  Co., 
a subsidiary  of  The  Walt  Disney  Company,  2005-6-/9 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  Franko  Khoury 

A-l  6 

Plaque 

Purchased  with  funds  provided  by  the  Smithsonian 
Collections  Acquisition  Program,  82-5-5 
National  Museum  of  African  Art, 

Smithsonian  Institution 
Photo:  Franko  Khoury 

A-l/ 

Plaque  of  a Portuguese  with  a crossbow 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  98.1-15.10. 

All  rights  reserved. 

A-18 

Plaque  of  a Portuguese  with  trident 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Ethnologisches  Museum, 
111  c.  08358 

Photo:  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

A-19 

Fragment  of  a plaque  with  two  Portuguese  figures 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Ethnologisches  Museum, 
in  c.  08565 

Photo:  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

A-20 

Saltcellar 

© The  Trustees  of  the  Britisli  Museum,  18/8,  11-1.480-0. 
All  rights  reserved. 

a- 21 

Musketeer 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  1944  AF4.7. 

All  rights  reserved 

A- 22 

Messenger  figure 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/(SES),  16148 

a- 23 

Spoon 

Private  collection 

A-24 

Spoon 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/ (SES),  45685 

A-25 

Spoon 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/ (SES),  45682 

A-2  6 

Spoon 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/ (SES),  45681 

A-2/ 

Spoon 

Museum  fur  Volkerkunde  Dresden/ (SES),  45685 
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A-2  8 

Saint  Anthony 

Staatliche  Museen  zu  Berlin,  Ethnologisches  Museum, 
in  c.  44816 

Photo:  Bildarchiv  Preussischer  Kulturbesitz/ 

Art  Resource,  New  York 

a- 29 

Saint  Anthony 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 
1955.9.23 

A-30U 

Servant  of  Don  Miguel  de  Castro,  holding  a box 

Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen,  SMK9 
Photo  courtesy  of  The  National  Museum  of  Denmark 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

A-job 

Servant  of  Don  Miguel  de  Castro,  holding  a tusk 

Statens  Museum  for  Kunst,  Copenhagen,  smk8 
Photo  courtesy  of  The  National  Museum  of  Denmark 

A-31 

Oliphant 

Museo  degli  Argenti,  Polo  Museale  Fiorentino , 
Florence,  1879,  no.  2 

A-32 

Knife  case 

City  of  Detroit  Purchase,  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts, 
25.183.A-B 

Photo:  © 1987,  The  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts 

A-33 

Hat 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  EDC123 

A-34 

Crucifix  with  heads 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 

'955  9 9 
A-35 

Figure  of  Christ 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 

'955  9 '5 
A-36 

Crucifix  with  praying  figures 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 

'955-9- '7>  '9 
A-37 

Sword  of  honor 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 
1959.9.22 

A-38 

Staff  fmial 

© Royal  Museum  for  Central  Africa,  Tervuren, 

1953100. 1 

A-39 

Raffia  cushion 

Museo  Preistorico  Etnografico  Luigi  Pigorini,  Rome,  5468 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 


BRAZIL 

B-l 

Seated  figure 

Museu  de  Arqueologia  e Et nologia, 

Universidade  de  Sdo  Paulo 

B-2 

Map  of  Brazil  from  the  Miller  Atlas 

Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  Paris, 
ce  dd  683  res,  f.  5V 

B-3 

Gathering  Brazil  Wood 

© cc/6-Musee  departemental  des  Antiquites 
de  la  Seine-Maritime,  Rouen,  140 
Photo:  Francois  Dugue 

B-4 

Gathering  Brazil  Wood 

© ccy6-Musee  departemental  des  Antiquites 
de  la  Seine-Maritime,  Rouen,  140.2  (d) 

Photo:  Fran fois  Dugue 

B'5 

Costume  study:  youth  holding  a club  and  a shield 

© The  Trustees  of  the  Britis/i  Museum,  sl. 5218. 129. 
All  rights  reserved. 

b-6 

Costume  study:  Youth  holding  an  ax 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  sl.  5218. 128. 
All  rights  reserved. 

e-7 

Dancing  Tarairiu 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N.38B 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

b-8 

Tupinambd  Feathered  Crown 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  HC.56 

b-9 

Polychrome  dish 

Museu  de  Arqueologia  e Et  nologia, 

Universidade  de  Sdo  Paulo,  rga  /88 

b-io 

Tapuya  Woman 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N3 8a2 

b -11 

Tapuya  Man 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N38A1 

B-12 

Sword  with  ray-skin  sheath 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  cbj,  cb8 

b -13 

Tapuya  Club 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 
Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  HB24 


B-14 

Still  life  with  pineapple,  melon,  and  other  tropical  fruits 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N.92 

B-15 

African  Man 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N.38A7 

B -16 

African  Woman 

© The  National  Museum  of  Denmark, 

Ethnographic  Collection,  Copenhagen,  N.38A8 

B-17 

View  of  the  Sdo  Francisco  River  and  Ft.  Maurice 

© M usee  du  Louvre,  Paris,  1727 

Photo:  Reunion  des  M usee's  Nationaux/Art  Resource, 

New  York 

(Not  in  exhibition) 

b-i  8 

View  of  the  Town  and  Homestead 
ofFrederik  in  Paralba,  Brazil 

Coleccion  Patricia  Phelps  de  Cisneros,  Caracas,  1997.6 5 
B-19 

Landscape  with  Sugar  Mill 

Museum  Boijmans  van  Beunmgen,  Rotterdam,  2116 

B-2  0 

Holy  Spirit 

Governo  do  Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo,  Museu  de  Arte 
Sacra  Collection,  73E 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdim 

B-21 

Our  Lady  of  Montserrat 

Mosteiro  de  Sdo  Bento  de  Sdo  Paulo  Collection 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdini 

B-22 

Saint  Bernard 

Mosteiro  de  Sdo  Bento  de  Sao  Paulo  Collection 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdini 

B-23 

Saint  Amaro 

Governo  do  Estado  de  Sdo  Paulo,  Museu  de  Arte 
Sacra  Collection 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdini 

B-24 

Pair  of  Sculpted  Columns 

Beatriz  e Mario  Pimenta  Camargo  Collection 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdini 

8-25 

Processional  cross 
Private  collection 

B-2  6 

Ostensorium 

Mosteiro  de  Sdo  Bento,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(Not  in  exhibition) 
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8-2  7 

Man  of  Sorrows 
Universidade  Federal  da  Bahia, 

Museu  de  Arte  Sacra,  Salvador 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

B-2  8 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  with  Christ 

G overno  do  Est ado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Museu  de  Arte 
Sacra  Collection,  1298M 
Photo:  Romulo  F ialdini 

8-29 

Dead  Christ 

G overno  do  Estado  de  Sao  Paulo,  Museu  de  Arte 
Sacra  Collection 
Photo:  Romulo  Fialdini 

INDIAN  OCEAN 
1-1 

Portrait  of  Afonso  de  Albuquerque 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  2144P 
Photo:  imc/ddf/Lui's  Pavdo 

1-2 

Map  of  Muscat  in  ‘Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental’ 

Bibliotheque  nationale  de  France,  portucais  i,  ff.  uyv-u8r 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

i-3 

Naval  battle  from  ‘ Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu 

The  Pierpont  Morgan  Library,  New  York.  Purchase 
(part  1);  with  the  assistance  of  the  fellows; 

1963/Gift  (part  3);  J.  P.  Morgan  (1867-1946);  1924. 
ms.  m.525,  ff.  84v-8$r 

i-4 

View  of  Goa 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  389  pint 
Photo:  imc/ddf/Lui's  Pavdo 

i-5 

Portuguese  Dining  in  Flormuz 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  Rome,  ms.  i 889,  ff.  29-30 
Photo:  By  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Cultural 
Activities  and  Heritage;  © Biblioteca  Casanatense 

1-6 

Noble  Portuguese  in  India 

Biblioteca  Casanatense,  Rome,  ms.  1889,  ff.  96a-b,  970-b 
Photo:  By  permission  of  the  Ministry  of  Cultural 
Activities  and  Heritage;  © Biblioteca  Casanatense 

i-7 

The  drowning  of  Bahadur  Shah 

The  British  Library.  All  rights  reserved. 
or  12988,  f.  66 

1-8 

Portrait  of  a European 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  im  386-1914 
Photo:  V&A  Images 

i-9 

A zebra 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  im  21A-1923 
Photo:  V&A  Images 


MO 

Young  Christ  as  the  mariner  on  the  Ship  of  Salvation 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  oa  1959  70.21.1. 
All  rights  reserved. 

1-11 

Folio  from  the  ‘Gulshan  Album’ 

(Rose  Garden  Album) 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F1956.12 

1-12 

Jahangir  Entertains  Shah  Abbas, 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  Album 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F1942. 16a 

1-13 

Qiiatrefoil  box 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F1986. 22cj-fc> 

1-14 

Dastan-i-Masih  (Life  of  Christ) 

Biblioteca  da  Ajuda,  Lisbon,  ba  52-XHI-32 
Photo:  Elisabet  Carceller/iCESPAR 

1-15 

Saint  Francis  Xavier 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  92 
Photo:  Pedro  Aboim  Borges 
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Saint  Francis  Xavier  preaching 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  96 
Photo:  Julio  Marques 
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Miracle  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  98 
Photo:  Julio  Marques 

1-18 

Oratory  with  Calvary 

Private  collection 

1-19 

Portable  altar 

Private  collection 

1-20 

Oratory 

Museu  de  Evora/iMC,  me  484 
Photo:  imc/ DDF/Jose  Pessoa 

1-21 

Cross 

Camara  Municipal  do  Porto,  22  cruzes; 

on  loan  to  Museu  Nacional  de  Soares  dos  Reis/iMC 

Photo:  imc/ddf /Arnaldo  Soares 

(-22 

The  Virgin  and  Child 

Museu  Nogueira  da  Silva,  Braga,  689-ES-17 
Photo:  Manuel  Santos 

1-23 

Child  Jesus  as  the  Good  Shepherd 

Joaquim  Horta  Correia  Collection,  Lisbon 


1-24 

Altar  frontal  inlaid  with  Christian  and  Indian  motifs 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  is  13-1882 
Photo:  V&A  Images 

1- 25 

Cabinet 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga,  Lisbon/iMC,  1312  mov 
Photo:  imc/ DDF/Jose  Pessoa 

1-26 

Cape 

Museu  Nacional  do  Traje/iMC,  Lisbon,  4130 
Photo:  iMc/ooF/Car/os  Monteiro 

1-27 

Cape 

Monasterio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Escorial,  Madrid, 

PN.  Inv.  10031047 

1-28 

Casket  of  Mafias  de  Albuquerque 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  377  our 
Photo:  imc/ddf /Jose  Pessoa 

1-29 

Goa  stone  container 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  2004 
(2004.2440-0) 

Photo:  © 2006,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 

1-30 

Box 

Museu  de  Sao  Roque,  Lisbon,  1041 
Photo:  Vito  Silva/Carlos  Sousa 

1-31 

Casket 

Private  collection 
Photo:  Nuno  Fevereiro 

1-32 

Casket 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg, 
ls -600  (e-2 604) 

i-33 

Two  silver  filigree  vases  with  covers 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg, 

l s-3oab  (E-2368,  E-2369) 

1 -34 

Spoon 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  1620 
'-35 

Fork  and  spoon 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  1331 
1-36 

Salt  container 

The  Burghley  House  Collection,  Stamford,  EWA08330 
i-37 

Christ  Child 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection 
Photo:  Pedro  Lobo 
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1-38 

Christ  Child 

Staatliche  Kunstsammlungen  Dresden,  Games 
Gewolbe,  V183U 

1-39 

Christ  Child 

Peabody  Essex  Museum,  Salem;  Museum  purchase, 
1996,  E83219 

1-40 

Nativity 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  6 25  esc 
Photo:  imc/ddf /Jose  Pessoa 

1-41 

Divine  and  profane  love 

Museu  Municipal  de  Viana  do  Castelo,  81 2 
Photo:  R ui  Carvalho  Design 

i-4  2 

Virgin  and  Christ  on  the  crescent  moon 
Private  collection 
Photo:  Pedro  Lobo 

1 -43 

Fan 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Kunstkammer,  kk  47 31 
i-44 

Casket 

Private  collection 
i-45 

Turkey 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  Cambridge,  pd  83.1948 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

1-46 

Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  93 
Photo:  Pedro  Aboim  Borges 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

i-47 

View  of  Muscat,  in  Plantas  de  Praqas 
das  conquistas  de  Portugal 

Biblioteca  Nacional,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 

990.143  aa  03/04/2000-00.3 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

CHINA 

c-i 

Sculpture  of  an  archangel 

Private  collection 

c-2 

Saint  Michael  the  Archangel 

Seminario  de  Sdo  Jose,  Macao 
(Not  in  exhibition) 

c -3 

Monstrance 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  or  0060 
Photo:  Pedro  Aboim  Borges 


c-4 

Chasuble 

Irmandade  de  Santa  Cruz,  Braga 
Photo:  iPCR/Sonia  Costa 

c-5 

Madonna  on  a crescent  with  angels 
Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection 
Photo:  Pedro  Lobo 

c-6 

Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by  angels 
Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection 
Photo:  Pedro  Lobo 

c-7 

Crucified  Christ 

Tdvora  Sequeira  Pinto  Collection 
Photo:  Pedro  Lobo 

c-8 

View  of  Macao  in  Antonio  Bocarro’s 
‘Livro  das  Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas, 
cidades  e povoafoens  do  Est ado  da  India  oriental’ 

Biblioteca  Publica  de  Evora,  cod-cxv-2-i  113 
Phot 0:  Jose  Antonio  Silva,  an/tt 

c-9 

Portrait  ofMatteo  Ricci 

Chiesa  del  Santissimo  Nome  d i Gesu  all’ Argentina, 
FEC,  Rome,  68 

c-10 

Cope 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  u-606 
c-n 

Guanyin  with  boy  attendant 

Kunsthistorisches  Museum  Wien,  Schloss  Ambras, 
pa  888/34 

c-12 

Mother  goddess  with  monk  attendant 

The  Burghley  House  Collection,  Stamford,  CER0263 

c-13 

Method  for  reciting  the  rosary  (Song  nianzhu  guicheng) 

Bihoth  'eque  nationale  de  France,  Paris,  Chinois  686 1 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

c-14 

Mother  Goddess  with  Child 

The  State  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  Petersburg,  LN-939 
c-15 

Bowl  with  grotesques 

S.  & F.  Aichele,  Stuttgart;  ai  07 

c -16 

‘Fountain’  bottle 

Percival  David  Foundation  of  Chinese  Art, 

London,  689 

c-17 

Ewer  with  the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Manuel  I 

G rupo  Banco  Espfrito  Santo;  on  loan  to  Museo-Escola 
de  Artes  Decoratives  Portuguesas  da  Funda$ao 
Ricardo  do  Espfrito  Santa  Silva,  Lisbon 


c-18 

Bowl  with  ‘Ave  Maria’  inscription  and  Buddhist  lion 

Fundagao  Medeiros  e Almeida,  Lisbon,  241  cer 
Photo:  Nuno  Fevereiro 

c-19 

Bowl  with  ‘Ave  Maria’  inscription 

Private  collection 

C-2  0 

Bottle  with  a Portuguese  name  and  Buddhist  lions 

The  Walters  Art  Museum,  Baltimore,  49.1616 

C-2! 

Mounted  bottle 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  Rogers  Fund,  1944 
(1944.44.14.2) 

Photo:  © 1983,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
c-22 

Pair  of  ewers 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  oaf. 134. 

All  rights  reserved. 

c-2  3 

Astrolabe 

Palace  Museum,  Beijing 
c-24 

Instruments  at  the  Beijing  Observatory 

The  British  Library  Board,  13268. b. 3.  All  rights  reserved. 

c-23 

Terrestrial  globe 

Rudolf  Schmidt  Collection,  Vienna,  RS7 
c-2  6 

Armillary  sphere 

Palace  Museum,  Beijing,  GU141931 

c-2  7 

Sundial 

Palace  Museum,  Beijing 
c-28 

Six  astronomical  instruments  with  case 
Palace  Museum,  Beijing 

c-2  9 

Tapestry  fragment  with 

armillary  sphere  and  Buddhist  symbols 

Liaoning  Provincial  Museum,  Shenyang  City 

c-30 

After  Wang  Meng’s 

‘Travellers  Among  Streams  and  Mountains’ 

Courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 

lent  by  the  P.Y.  and  Kinmay  W.  Tang  Family  Collection 

(L.2007.13) 

c-31 

After  Wang  Meng’s 

‘Travellers  Among  Streams  and  Mountains’ 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  C.  C.  Wang 
Family,  Edward  Elliott  Family  Collection,  Purchase, 
The  Dillon  Fund  Gift,  1981  (1981.283.6) 

Photo:  © 1981,  The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
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C'32 

Panel  from  a world  map 

New  Bedford  Whaling  Museum,  Mass.,  2001.100.4 53/ 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 

c-33 

Sculpture  of  an  archangel 

Jorge  Welsh,  London  and  Lisbon 
(Not  in  exhibition  catalogue) 
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J-i 

Rosary  fragments 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  166,  C1069  and  1 69,  C1072 
Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

J- 2 

Japanese  Christian  (?) 

Fundagao  Abel  de  Lacerda-Museu  do  Caramulo, 
gift  of  Jeronimo  Maria  Araujo  de  Lacerdo,  376 
Photo:  Henrique  Ruas 

J-3 

Portable  altarpiece 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  do  Sardoal 
Photo:  Nuno  F evereiro 

1-4 

Hanging  shrine 

Fundagao  Ricardo  do  Espfri to  Santo  Silva,  1186 
Photo:  FRESS/PH3 

J'S 

Nanban  lacquer  casket 

Santa  Casa  da  Misericordia  de  Lisboa/ 

Museu  de  Sdo  Roque,  Lisbon,  272 
Photo:  Vitor  Silva/Carlos  Sousa 

1-6 

Nanban  lectern 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  37  div 
Photo:  /Mc/oDf/Jose  Pessoa 

J-7 

Reliquary  cross 

Museu  Nacional  de  Machado  de  Castro/iMC, 

Coimbra,  6210,  0-129 

Photo:  imc/ddf/M anuel  Palma 

J-8 

Baptismal  bowl  with  Christian  designs 

© The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art, 

Purchase,  John  L.  Severance  Fund,  1962.211 

1-9 

Medal 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  388,  cto6 2 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

j-10 

Medal 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  290,  cio6 2 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 


l-ii 

Medal 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  392,  a 064 

Pfioto:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

I-12 

Medal 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  394,  0065 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

1-13 

Medal 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  395,  C1063 

Pfioto:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

1-14 

Figure  of  Christ 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  68,  C685 

Pfioto:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

I-15 

Edict  board 

© The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  ja  1895-7-21./. 
All  rights  reserved. 

j-16 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Virgin  and  Child  (Virgin  with  rosary) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  5,  c 7/4 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

TV 

Fumi-e  plaque:  Christ  (Man  of  Sorrows;  Ecce  Homo) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  11,  c 1003 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

j-18 

Fumi-e:  Virgin  and  Child  (Virgin  with  rosary) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  29,  C72 / 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

J-19 

Fumi-e:  Christ  (Man  of  Sorrows;  Ecce  Homo) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  17,  C1007 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

j-20 

Fumi-e  Plaque:  Christ  (Crucifixion) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  21,  c/009 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

I-21 

Fumi-e  Plaque:  Christ  (Pieta) 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  26,  c/0/3 

Photo:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 

j-22 

Martyrs  in  Nagasaki 

Cfiiesd  del  Santissimo  Nome  di  Gesu  all’Argentina, 
FEC,  Rome 

I-23 

Departure  of  the  Southern  Barbarians 

Photo:  Kodaira  Tadao 

Agency  for  Cultural  Affairs,  Government  of  Japan 
j-24 

Tiered  food  box 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  68  cx 
Pfioto:  imc/ DDF/Carlos  Monteiro/Jose  Pessoa 


I-25 

Writing  case 

Fundagao  Abel  de  Lacerda-Museu  do  Caramulo, 
gift  of  Paulo  Cunha,  372 
Photo:  Henrique  Ruas 

I-26 

Writing  case 
Private  collection 

I-27 

Scissor  case  with  scissors 
Private  collection 

1-2  8 

Medicine  case  (inro) 

Private  collection 

I-29 

Box  with  kiseru  images 
Private  collection 

T30,J-3i 

Southern  Barbarians  in  Japan 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  F/965.23,  F/965.22 

I-32 

Plate  with  Dutch  coat  of  arms 

Private  collection 

1-33 

Chair  with  shishi  fmials 

Private  collection 

T34 

Chest 

Purchase,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  ^979.500-0 
J-35 

Scenes  of  Western  traders  and  missionaries  in  Japan 

Idemitsu  Museum  of  Arts,  Tokyo,  2720 

1-36,1-37 

Chinese  and  ‘ Nanban ’ ships 
Kyushu  National  Museum 
Photo:  Fujimoto  Kempachi 

1-38 

Samurai  armor 

Schloss  Ambras,  Innsbruck,  pa  586 
T39 

Musket 

Private  collection 
j-40 

Powder  flask 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/iMC,  Lisbon,  93/  div 
Photo:  imc/ddf/Lwi's  Pavdo 

j-41 

Stirrups 

Museu  Nacional  de  Arte  Antiga/ imc,  Lisbon,  393  met 
Photo:  imc/ddf/Lwi's  Pavdo 

j-42 

Saddle 

Tokyo  National  Museum,  H-4236 

Pfioto:  TNM  Image  Archives,  http://TnmArchives.jp 
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View  of  Muscat,  in  Plantas  de  Pranas  das  concjuistas 
de  Portugal 

Manuel  Godinho  de  Eredia  (Malacca  and  Goa, 
ca.  1560-1623) 

*The  following  is  a list  of  Eredia’s  known  works: 

Informafao  da  Aurea  C hersoneso,  ou  Peninsula,  e das 
ilhas  auriferas,  carbunculas  e aromaticas,  circa 
1599-1600.  Published  by  Antonio  Lourenqo 
Caminha  in  Ordena (des  da  India  do  Senhor  Rei  D. 
Manoel,  Lisbon,  Impressao  Regia,  1807,  pp.  65-151; 
English  trans.J.  V.  Mills,  “Eredia’s  description  of 
Malaca,  Meridional  India  and  Cathay, ’’Journal  of 
The  Malayan  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  3, 
no. 1 (1930):  228-55.  [rpt.  1997] 

Lista  das  principais  minas  auriferas,  circa  1603.  Pub- 
lished by  Antonio  Lourenqo  Caminha,  in  Leis  cjue 
existem  no  fim  do  manuscrip  to  original  das  Ordena  goes 
da  India  do  Senhor  Rei  D.  Manoel,  Lisbon, 
Impressao  Regia,  1807,  pp.  81-86. 


Dis curso  sobre  a Provfncia  do  Indostan,  chamada 
Mogul,  e corruptamente  Mogor  [...],  1611.  Pub- 
lished in  Documentacao  Ultramarina  Portuguesa, 
vol.  3,  Lisbon,  Centro  de  Estudos  Historicos 
Ultramarinos,  1963,  pp.  134-42. 

Summa  de  arvores  e plantas  da  India  Intra  Ganges, 
1612.  Published  byj.  G.  EveraertJ.  E.  Mendes 
Ferrao  and  M.  Candida  Liberato,  Lisbon, 
Comissao  Nacional  para  as  Comemoraqoes  dos 
Descobrimentos  Portugueses,  2001. 

Declarafam  de  Malaca  e India  Meridional  com  0 
Cathay,  1613.  Published  by  Leonjanssen  as 
Malacca,  I’lnde  Meridionale  et  le  Cathay,  Brussels, 
1882;  English  trans.J.  V.  Mills,  op.  cit.,  pp.  9-84. 

Historia  de  servifos  com  martirio  de  Luis  Monteiro 
Coutinho,  1615.  Lisbon,  Biblioteca  Nacional,  Reser- 
vados,  codex  414. 

Tratado  Ophirico,  1616.  Paris,  Bibliotheque 
nationale  de  France,  Fonds  Portugal's,  vol.  44 
(includes  the  autobiographical  “Sumario  da  Vida 
de  M.G.  de  Eredia”,  ff.  62-65). 

Dis cursso  sobre  0 Cathay  ou  Catd  com  as  Provincia s do 
destricto  da  India  Superior,  no  date.  Rome, 
Archivum  Romanum  Societatis  lesu,  G oana,  vol. 
33  II,  ff-  399r-40ir. 

Plantas  de  Pranas  das  conquistas  de  Portugal,  1610. 

Rio  dejaneiro,  Biblioteca  Nacional,  ms.  cam  3.5. 

Atlas-Miscellany,  circa  1615-circa  1622.  Published  in 
Armando  Cortesao  and  Avelino  Teixeira  da 
Mota,  eds.,  Portugaliae  Monumenta  Cartographica, 
vol.  4,  Lisbon,  i960,  pis.  414-22. 

Lyvro  de  Plantaforma  das  fortalezas  da  India,  circa 
1620.  Published  by  Rui  Carita,  O «Lyvro  de 
Plantaforma  das  fortalezas  da  lndia»  da  Biblioteca  da 
Fortaleza  de  Sao Julido  da  Barra,  Lisbon,  inapa  and 
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After  Wang  Meng’s  ‘Travellers  among  streams 
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Dancing Tarairiu,  92 
Dastan-i-Masih,  115-116 
Dead  Christ,  105 

Departure  of  the  Southern  Barbarians,  171-172 

Discovery  of  India,  34-35 

divination  tray,  42 

Divine  and  profane  love,  133 

Double  hemisphere  map  of  the  world,  62 

The  drowning  of  Bahadur  Shah,  11 0-1 11 

Durer,  Albrecht,  36-37,  37-38 
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Earth  protected  byjupiter  and  Juno,  58-59 
Ecce  Homo,  29-30 
Eckhout,  Albert,  92,  94-95,  96-98 
Edict  board,  166 
Edo  people,  42-43,  72-80 
elephant,  38-39 
bone,  40-41 
enamel,  1 14—1 15,  125 
Ethiopia,  66 
Ewer  and  basin,  52,  53 

Ewer  with  the  armillary  sphere  of  King  Manuel  I, 
149 

ewers,  48-49,  52-53,  53~54,  '49,  '5' 
fan,  134 

feathers,  92-93 

female  figure,  41-42 

Fernandes,  Manuel,  26 

Fernandes,  Pero,  16-17 

Fernandes,  Vasco,  31 

Fernando,  Infante  Dom  of  Portugal, 

19-20 

Ferreira,  Gaspar,  146-147 
Figure  of  Christ,  85,  165 
flasks,  49 

Folio  from  the  ‘Gulshan  Album’ 

(Rose  Garden  Album)  with  calligraphy 
and  European  figures,  112-113 
forks,  71,  129-130 
Fort  Maurice,  98-99 
‘Fountain’  bottle,  148-149 
Fragment  of  a plaque  with  two  Portuguese 
figures,  76-77 

France,  27-28,  64-65,  90-91 
Fumi-e  plaque 
Christ  (Crucifixion),  16 
Christ  (Man  of  Sorrows;  Ecce  Homo), 

167-168,  168-169 
Christ  (Pieta),  170 

Virgin  and  Child  (Virgin  with  rosary), 

166-167,  1 68 

furniture,  40-41,  122-123,  '75 

Galadewos,  66 
Gand,  Olivier  de,  31 
Gathering  Brazil  Wood,  90-91 
Genealogy  of  the  Infante  Dom  Fernando 
of  Portugal,  19-20 
Geographia,  10-11 

Germany,  15-16,  28-29,  37-38,  48,  50,  52-53,  54-56, 
62-63,  9I_92 


Gessner,  Abraham,  64-65 
Geyer,  Elias,  50,  52 
Ghana,  95 
Globe  cup, 64-65 
globes,  15-16,  154 
see  also  maps 

Goa,  32-33,  44-45,  49-52,  106,  107-108,  118-121, 
125-127,  130,  131,  143 
view  of,  108 

Goa  stone  container,  125-126 
Godinho  de  Eredia,  Manuel,  65,  137 
Gois,  Damiao  de,  19 
gold,  26-27,  28,  48-49,  125 
Guanyin  with  boy  attendant,  145 
Guinea,  67 
Gujarat,  122-123 
Gulshan  Album,  1 12—1 13 

Hanging  shrine,  162 

Hanno  the  Elephant,  38-39 

Hasan,  Abu’l,  56-57 

hat,  84 

Head,  72-73 

Hebrew  Bible,  22-23 

heraldic  angel,  31 

Hoefnagel,  Joris,  35-36 

Holanda,  Antonio  de,  19-20,  88-90 

Holy  Spirit,  100 

Homem,  Lopo,  88-90 

hourglass,  18-19 

Ifa  divination  tray,  42 
incense  burner,  28-29 
India,  47-48,  52-54,  108-115,  122-125 
see  also  Goa 
Indian  Ocean,  106-137 
Indonesia,  46-47 
see  also  Moluccan  Islands 
Instruments  at  the  Beijing  Observatory, 
from  ‘Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  tu’ 
(Illustrations  of  the  Newly  Constructed 
Instruments  for  the  Observatory),  152-153 
Insularium  illustratum  . . . , 12-13 
Iran,  56-58 
iron,  86 

Italy,  10-14,  38-39,  53-54,  61-62 
ivory 

Africa,  68-71,  72>  77-78,  83-84 
China,  141-144,  147-148 
Indian  Ocean,  112,  118-122,  131-135 
Japan,  165 

Portugal,  4:2-44,  46-47 


Jahangir 

entertains  Shah  ‘Abbas,  113-114 
preferring  a Sufi  Shaikh  to  Kings, 

from  the  St.  Petersburg  album,  57-58 
Japan,  60-61,  160-179 
Japanese  Christian  (?),  160-161 
Java,  45-46 
Jerome  Xavier,  115 
Jesuits,  115-116 

Joao  III,  King  of  Portugal,  58-59,  65 
Johan  Maurits  van  Nassau,  Prince,  99-99 

knife  case,  84 
Kongo  peoples,  82-87 
Kotte,  134-135 

kris  and  lacquered  scabbard,  44-45 

La’I,  1 1 0—1 1 1 
lacquerware,  172,  175 
Landscape  with  Sugar  Mill,  99-100 
lecterns,  163-164 

Leitura  Nova,  district  of  Alem-Douro  IV,  18 
Letter  from  Galadewos,  emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
to  Kingjoao  III,  66 
Life  of  Christ,  115-116 

Livro  das  Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas, 

cicades  e povoapoens  do  Estado  da  India 
Oriental,  View  of  Macao,  143 
Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu,  32-33,  107-108 
Livro  de  Trafas  de  Carpintaria,  26 
Livro  do  Estado  da  India  Oriental,  106-107 

Macao,  138-144 
view  of,  143 

Madonna  on  a crescent  with  angels,  141 
Magellan,  27-28 
Magnonet,  Antoine,  20,  21 
Malacca,  27-28,  44-45 
siege  of,  65 

Male  figure  (nomoli),  67 
Man  of  Sorrows,  104 
Mansur,  111 

Manuel  I,  King  of  Portugal,  19,  149 
manuscripts,  18,  22-23,  66,  1 12—1 13,  115-116 
Map  of  Brazil,  from  the  Miller  Atlas,  88-90 
Map  of  Muscat  in  ‘Livro  do  Estado  da  India 
Oriental,’  106-107 

Map  of  the  Moluccas,  from  Antonio  Pigafetta’s 
account  of  Magellan’s  voyage,  27-28 
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maps 

Brazil,  88-90 
Martellus,  10-13 
Moluccas,  27-28 
Muscat,  106-107 
Rosselli,  13-14 
world,  10-17,  60-63,  '59 
see  also  globes 
marble,  138-139 

mariner’s  azimuth  compass,  23 
Martellus  Germanus,  Henricus, 
maps,  10-13 

Martyrs  in  Nagasaki,  170-171 
Maximilian  II,  of  Austria,  40-41 
medals,  165 

Medicine  case  (inro),  172 
Messenger  figure,  79-80 
metal,  95 

Method  for  reciting  the  rosary 

(Song  nianzhu  guicheng),  146-147 
Mira  calligraphiae  monamenta,  35-36 
Miracle  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier,  116-118 
Miranda,  Joseph  da  Costa,  23 
Moluccan  Islands,  46,  47 
monstrance,  28,  139-140 
see  also  ostensorium 
Mostaert, Jan,  66-67 
Mother  Goddess  with  child,  147-148 
Mother  goddess  with  monk  attendant,  146 
Mother-of-pearl  casket,  54 
Mother-of-pearl  ewer,  53-54 
Mounted  blue  kinrande  bowl,  55 
Mounted  bottle,  151 
Mounted  green  kinrande  bowl,  55-56 
Mounted  red  kinrande  bowl, 

known  as  the  ‘von  Manderscheidt  cup,’  54-55 
Mughal  Empire,  111,  1 14—1 15,  135-136 
Munoz,  Fernan,  31 
Muscat 
map,  106-107 
view  of,  137 
Musket,  179 
Musketeer,  78-79 

Nanban 

lacquer  casket,  162-163 
lectern,  163-164 
ships,  176-177 
Nativity,  131-133 

nautical  astrolabe  Saojuliao  da  Barra  III, 

24-25 

Naval  battle,  from  the  ‘Livro  de  Lisuarte 
de  Abreu,’  107-108 


Netherlands,  21-22,  25-26,  35,  62,  66-67,  82-83, 
92,  94-95,  96-100 
Nigeria,  42-43,  72-81 
Niwajacobo,  139 
Noble  Portuguese  in  India,  109 
nomoli,  67 

N.  Sra.  Dos  Martires,  24-25 
nut  shell,  48 

oliphants,  42-44,  67-68,  83 
Oratory,  118-119 
Oratory  with  Calvary,  118-119 
Ostensorium,  103-104 
see  also  monstrance 
ostrich-egg  cups,  50 
Our  Lady  of  Montserrat,  100-101 
Our  Lady  of  the  Safe  Harbor,  20-21 

padrao  de  Santo  Agostinho,  17-18 
paintings  and  drawings 
Africa,  66-67,  82-83 
Brazil,  91-92,  94-95,  96-100 
China,  139,  146-147,  152-153,  158-159 
Indian  Ocean,  106,  107—1  >1,  113-114,  116-118, 

135-136,  137 

Japan,  160-161,  170-172 

Portugal,  19-22,  25-26,  29-30,  31,  32-33,  35-39, 
56-58,  61,  65 
Pair  of  ewers,  151 

Pair  of  ostrich-egg  cups  mounted  in  the  form 
of  ostriches,  50 

Pair  of  Sculpted  Columns,  102 
Panel  from  a world  map,  159 
Patiner,  Joachim,  circle  of,  25-26 
Pedro,  Mestre,  18 
Pereira,  Emanuel,  143-144 
Pfaff,  Nikolaus,  52 
Pigafetta,  Antonio,  27-28 
pineapple  fiber,  84 
Pinhao  de  Matos, Jose,  108 
Pires,  Alvaro,  18 

Plaque  of  a Portuguese  with  a crossbow,  74-75 

Plaque  of  a Portuguese  with  a trident,  75-76 

plaques,  74-77,  166-170 

Plate  with  Dutch  coat  of  arms,  175 

plates  and  dishes,  24,  39-40,  49-50,  93-94,  175 

Polychrome  dish,  93-94 

pomander,  26-27 

porcelain,  54-56,  146,  148-151 

Portable  altar,  118-119 

Portable  altarpiece,  161-162 

Portrait  of  a Black  Man,  66-67 

Portrait  of  a European,  111 


Portrait  of  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  106 
Portrait  of  Matteo  Ricci,  143-144 
Portrait  of  Vasco  da  Gama,  from  ‘Livro  de 
Lisuarte  de  Abreu,’  33 
Portugal,  10-65,  '36-137 
Portuguese  dining  in  Hormuz,  108-109 
Portuguese  Squadron  off  a Rocky  Coast, 
25-26 

Post,  Fransjansz.,  98-100 
Powder  flask,  179 
Prague,  52 

processional  cross,  30,  103 
Ptolemy,  Claudius,  Geographica,  10-11 
puppets,  45-46 

pyx,  72 

Quatrefoil  box,  114-115 

Raffia  cushion,  87 
raffia  palm,  84 
Raphael,  School  of,  38-39 
ray  skin,  47-48,  95 
Ray-skin  shield,  47-48 
Reinel,  Jorge,  88-90 
Reinel,  Pedro,  88-90 
Reinoso,  Andre,  1 1 6—1 1 8 
Reliquary  cross,  164 
rh  inoceros,  37-38 
horn,  44-45,  51-52 
horn  cup,  52 

Ricci,  Matteo,  143-144,  159 
Rodrigues,  Simao,  20-21 
rosary  fragments,  160 
Rose  Garden  Album,  1 12—1 13 
Rosselli,  Francesco,  13-14 
Rudolph  II,  of  Prague,  35-36 

Saddle,  179 

Sadiq,  Muhammad,  56-58 
Saint  Amaro,  102 
Saint  Anthony,  82 
Saint  Bernard,  101 

Saint  Francis  of  Assisi  with  Christ,  104-105 
Saint  Francis  Xavier,  116 
Miracle  of,  1 1 6—1 1 8 
preaching,  1 1 6—1 1 8 
Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  136-137 
Saint  Michael  the  Archangel,  139 
St.  Petersburg  album,  57-58 
saltcellars,  69-70,  71,  77-78 
salt  container,  130 
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salver  with  African  and  Asian  motifs. 


39-40 

Samurai  armor,  178-179 
Santo  Agostinho,  padrao  de,  17-18 
Sao  Francisco  River,  98-99 
Scenes  ofWestern  traders  and  missionaries 
in  Japan,  176 

Schall  von  Bell,  Johann  Adam,  155-156 

Schmidt,  Nikolaus,  53,  54 

Schoner,  Johannes,  15-16 

Scissor  case  with  scissors,  172 

screens,  folding,  171-172,  173-174,  176-178 

Sculpture  of  an  archangel,  138-139,  159 

sculpture 

Africa,  67,  72-73,  78-80,  82 
Brazil,  88,  100-102,  104-105 
China,  138-139,  145-146,  147-148,  159 
Indian  Ocean,  116,  120-121,  131-134,  135-137 
japan,  165 
Portugal,  31,  41-42 
Seated  figure,  88 

The  second  [1502]  fleet  ofVasco  da  Gama, 
from  the  ‘Livro  de  Lisuarte  de  Abreu,’  32- 
Serrao,  Domingos  Vieira,  20-21 
Servant  of  Don  Miguel  de  Castro 
holding  a box,  82-83 
holding  a tusk,  82-83 
Seychelles  nut  vessel,  48 
shadow  puppet,  45-46 
shells,  48-49 
shields,  47-48 
shrine,  162 

The  siege  of  Malacca,  1568,  65 
Sierra  Leone,  67,  68-71,  72 
silver 

Brazil,  103-104 

China,  139-140,  154-155,  155-156 
Indian  Ocean,  119-120,  127-129 
Japan, 164 

Portugal,  24,  28-29,  30,  39-40,  50,  62-63, 
64-65 
Sind,  122-123 

Six  astronomical  instruments  with  case,  156 
Sloth  (?)  in  ‘Mira  calligraphiae  monumenta, 
35-36 

Song  nianzhu  guicheng,  146-147 

Southern  Barbarians  in  japan,  173-174 

Spain,  22-23,  26-27 

spoons,  46-47,  70-71,  80-81,  129-130 

Sri  Lanka,  129-130,  131-135 

staff  finial,  86-87 

steel,  44-45 


Still  life  with  pineapple,  melon,  and  other  tropical 
fruits,  96 
Stirrups,  179 

stone,  17-18,  67,  125-126,  129-130,  145-146, 

164-165 

Stool,  engraved  with  the  arms  of  Maximilian  II, 
40-41 

sugar  mill,  99-100 

sundial,  155-156 

Sword  of  honor,  86 

Sword  with  ray-skin  sheath,  95 


tapestries,  34-35,  58-60,  156-157 
Tapestry  fragment  with  armillary  sphere 
and  Buddhist  symbols,  156-157 
Tapuya  Club,  95-96 
Tapuya  Man,  94-95 
Tapuya  Woman,  94-95 
Tarairu,  dancing,  92 
terracotta,  100-102,  104-105 
Terrestrial  globe,  154 
-33  Tiered  food  box,  172 

tortoiseshell,  126-127 
dish,  49-50 
flask,  49 
trays,  42 

Triumph  of  the  King  of  Cochin,  35 
Tupinamba,  92-93 
Tupinamba  Feathered  Crown,  92-93 
Turkey,  135-136 

Two  silver  filigree  vases  with  covers,  129 
Two  Studies  of  a Lion,  36-37 


Utermarke,  Dirich,  28-29 


vases,  129 

Verbiest,  Ferdinand,  62,  152-153,  154-155 
Vicente,  Gil,  28 
View  of  Goa,  108 

View  of  Macao,  in  Antonio  Bocarro’s 

‘Livro  das  Plantas  de  todas  as  fortalezas, 
cicades  e povoagoens  do  Estado  da  India 
Oriental,’  143 

View  of  Muscat,  in  ‘ Plantas  de  Pragas  das 
conquistas  de  Portugal,’  137 
View  of  the  Sao  Francisco  River  and  Fort 
Maurice,  98-99 
The  Virgin  and  Child,  120-121 
Virgin  and  Child  crowned  by  angels,  141-142 
Virgin  and  Christ  on  the  crescent  moon,  133-134 
von  Manderscheidt  cup,  54-55 


Wang  Meng,  158-159 
weaponry,  91-92,  95-96,  179 
Welsh, Jorge,  159 
West  Africa,  442-43 
Wezeler,  Georg,  58-59,  59-60 
wood 

Africa,  85,  86 

Brazil,  90-91,  95,  100,  102,  105 
Indian  Ocean,  115,  118,  119-120,  122-123,  '36-137 
Japan,  160,  162-164,  166,  172 
Portugal,  41-42,  42,  45-46,  47-48,  52-53 
Wooden  shield  with  inlaid  decoration,  47 
World  map  and  representations  of  forty 
nationalities,  60 
Writing  case,  172 
Wu  Li,  158-159 

Xinzhi  Lingtai  yixiang  tu 

(Illustrations  of  the  Newly  Constructed 
Instruments  for  the  Observatory),  152-153 

Yoruba  people,  42 
Young  Christ  as  the  mariner 
on  the  Ship  of  Salvation,  112 

Zacuto,  Abraham,  22 
A zebra,  111 
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